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' , J HEN John Hull, the mint 
master of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony,gave his daugh- 
ter her weight in pine tree shillings as 
a dowry, he knew that every coin was 
full weight—and of exact fineness. 
These silver pine tree shillings— 
the first coins minted in any of the 
colonies—well typify the painstaking 
care and sterling honesty of Puritan 
New England. And today this same 
quality is evident in New England 
manufactures—in a thousand and one 
products made better in New England 
than elsewhere, and at less cost. 
The Old Colony Trust Company, 
by close association with New Eng- 
land’s greatest industrial projects and 
developments, by familiarity with 
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New England conditions and _ re- 
sources, is in an unusually favorable 
position to furnish reliable information 
and to execute financial commissions 
promptly and economically. We in- 
vite correspondence, 

Come to New England. Enjoy the 
delights of shore and mountain. Famil- 
iarize yourself with her enormous 
industrial development. Visualize her 
tremendous growth as a market for 
goods and as a field for intensive in- 
dustrial and commercial extension. 


We shall be glad to send you our 
illustrated booklet, “Mew England—- 
Old and New”—issued in commem- 
oration of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the First Pilgrim Landing. 
Please address Department D. 


Op Cotony Trust Company 
BOSTON, 
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Conveyancers Title Pusurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


ALBERT D. Bosson FREDERICK C. Bownpitcu, President 
Howarp K. Brown Henry H. Epes, Manager 
Finance Committee 











THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF BOSTON 


Transacts Commercial Banking Business 
of every nature 


Acts as Administrator, Executor, Trustee, Registrar, 
Transfer Agent, and Fiscal Agent 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$37,500,000 
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CHECKING ACCOUNTS SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


CAMBRIDGE TRUST COMPANY 


1336 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., COR. HOLYOKE ST. 


CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 





ITS CLOSE PROXIMITY TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY, ITS 

EFFICIENT METHODS OF BUSINESS AND COURTEOUS 

TREATMENT OF PATRONS, ARE SOME OF THE REA- 
SONS WHY THIS BANKING INSTITUTION IS 


THE CHOICE OF MANY HARVARD MEN 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS TRUST DEPARTMENT 

















Graduates and professors will find that our 
location at 50 State Street in the same build- 
ing with the financial offices of the University 
and the Alumni Association, and the per- 
sonnel of our Trustees make our vaults a con- 
venient —an ultra safe—and a congenial 

* place for them to keep their securities and 
transact their financial affairs. 


UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
50 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT, Manager GEORGE G. BRADFORD, Sub-Manager 


TRUSTEES 


_ CHARLES F. ADAMS ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 
JOHN S. AMES CHARLES E. COTTING, Jr. 
SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN 

GEORGE C. LEE 
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ELLIOTT, DAVIS & COMPANY 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


AUDITORS 
COST ACCOUNTANTS 
TAX CONSULTANTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


673 BOYLSTON STREET 2 RECTOR STREET 


























BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


60 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON 
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HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


MEMBERS NEW YORK, BOSTON 
AND CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGES 





Direct Private Wires to All Principal Markets 





BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE PORTLAND DETROIT 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
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estments have found that the simplest and most 
kecure means of managing their property is to 


‘LIVING TRUST” agreement. 


hey are thus assured safety of principal and 


both State and Federal. 


+a WA SES =a 


We invite you to consult our 


officers about LIVING TRUSTS. 


Boston 
Sare Deposir & 


100 Franklin, at Arch 
and Devonshire Sts. 


We have over 500 TRUSTS, aggregating 
$55,000,000, the result of our forty years’ 


experience in managing Trust Business. 
Boston 6 
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Security 
and 
| Service 


HE two essentials of banking are security and service. 
During its eighty-nine years, this bank has grown to a 
position of financial strength by the practice of banking methods 
which assure to depositors the security of their funds. 
On this foundation, it has developed a broad range of service 
by which it seeks to promote the financial and business interests 
of its customers. 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 
Capital Surplus and Undivided 
$3,000,000 Profits over $5,000,000 


28 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 




















Estabrook & Co. 


Sound Investment Securities 








15 State Street 24 Broad Street 
Boston New York 


SPRINGFIELD PROVIDENCE 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 
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Preparatorp and Professional Schools 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL 


Prepares especially for Harvard and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Small 
classes. Lower school for boys from 8 to 15. Supervised play and work. A limited num- 
ber of scholarships for boys of exceptional character and ability. 


IRA A. FLINNER (Harvard), Headmaster, 320 Huntington Ave., Boston 17 








TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


A Quarter Century Record of Success ae : ms 
Q es 2 y A yy Faby e < With Experienced Assistants Thorough preparation for 
Preparation by Experienced Teachers for Harvard | College. Supervision of students’ work throughout the year. 
; Examinations. . Also tutoring in College Courses. Reference, by permission, 

Newly equipped laboratories and class-rooms. to Harvard officials and instructors. 


WILLIAM W. NOLEN CHARLES S. MOORE, A.B., A. M. (Harvard.) 


Little Hall, 1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge Assistant Recorder of Harvard College, 1902-11 
Felephone Cambridge 627 Tel..2316-W 10 Frost St., Cambridge 40, Mass, 


Harvard Dental School 


All candidates for admission holding a degree in letters, science, or medicine, from a recognized 
college or scientific school, or a certificate of having passed an examination for admittance to Harvard 
College, or any other reputable college of letters, are admitted without examination. Candidates who 
have completed a four year scientific or classical course in a reputable high school may be admitted 
under certain conditions, without entrance examination, each case to be decided upon its merits. All 
other candidates must pass an examination.” 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE: Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have 
studied dentistry four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have 
passed an examination on all of the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

The fifty-second year of the school began September 20, 1920. For additional information or cata- 
logue, address 











Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Law School of Harbard Anidversity 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following persons will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 
degree : — 

Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 

Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 
the Class during the Senior year. 

The following persons will be admitted as unclassified students : — 

Graduates of approved Law Schools having a three-year course for their degree. 

Unclassified students are not eligible for a degree. 

The School opened in 1920 on Monday, September 27. 


Persons wishing further information are advised to communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 
Cambridge, Mass. 
38th year began Sept. 27, 1920. 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 
Rev. WILLARD REED, ’91. 











Automobile Insurance 
FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


Best Companies at Lowest Rates 
ALSO 


All Other Kinds of Insurance 


ROBT. A. BOIT & CO. 
40 Kilby Street, Boston 





CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 


Residence, Business and Investment Property 
in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS 


and 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


‘(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 





CHARLES RIVER TRUST COMPANY 


When your son or daughter comes 
to school in Cambridge 


START AN ACCOUNT HERE 
Checking Account 
Safe Deposit Vaults 
Savings Department 
Trust Department 
Total Resources, $4,671,849.21 


** 89 years of service’’ 
HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 








Employs about 80 persons in 


Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, 


tracts or trade from a distance, 


to do business. 


LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


71-73 Murray St., New York 8 Bosworth St., Boston 


reading more newspapers and 


periodicals than are read by any other office in the world, who 
cut from them — to order — matter for Public Men, Officials, 


Authors, Candidates, and others 


with a personal interest; Organizations of all kinds; Railroad, 
Insurance, Manufacturing, and other Corporations; Contractors, 
Supply Houses, and all sorts of business concerns that seek con- 


and want to know of chances 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to how we can help, sent on request 


DEALERS IN NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 
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Notable Books 


from the list of 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 








VENIZELOS 
HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 


Mr. Gibbons was in close touch with the 
Greek Premier during the Peace Conference, 
and his study is as authoritative as it is illum. | 

| inating and readable. $3.50. 


LINCOLN, THE WORLD > 
EMANCIPATOR | 


JOHN DRINKWATER 


An illuminating study of Lincoln by the 
author of the successful play, “ Abraham Lin- | 
coln.” $1.50. 


DIARIES OF 
COURT LADIES 
OF OLD JAPAN 


Authentic journals translated by Annie | 
Shepley Omori and Kochi Doi, with an in- | 
troduction by Amy Lowell. Illustrated in | 
color and black and white from Japanese | 
$5.00. 


THE DIARY OF 
A FORTY-NINER 


| prints. 





CHAUNCEY L. CANFIELD 


A vivid account of the adventures and | 
day’s work of a gold miner, with an added | 
element of interest in the love story which 

| runs through it. $3.50. 


THE DAME SCHOOL 
OF EXPERIENCE 





SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 


These essays contain Dr. Crothers’s most | 
| characteristic mingling of wit, wisdom, and | 


| whimsicality. $2.00. 


A STUDY OF POETRY 


BLISS PERRY 


“A most readable and illuminating book. | 
|... No one can read it without having a | 


higher appreciation of verse, and getting more 
beauty out of real poetry."— MV. Y. Review. 
$3.25. 





N the November issue of THE 
WORLD’S WORK appeared a 
review of such extraordinary 

interest that we have made an 
attractive booklet of it, believing 
that many who missed it in THE 
WORLD’S WORK will enjoy read- 
ing it in this convenient form. 

We will gladly send you a copy 
gratis, if you will fill in and mail the 
coupon below. 


A Review by 


WILLIAM ROSCOE 
THAYER 


of 
“THE VICTORY 
AT SEA’— 


— Admiral Sims’ 
own story. 


A most readable account of our 
Naval activities during the war, 
of great historic value. 


DOUBLEDAY, 
PAGE & CO. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me gratis, William Roscoe Thayer’s 
review of Sims’ book, “The Victory at Sea.” 
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COLBURN’S Watch & Clock Shop 


RELIABLE REPAIRING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


Oldest Jewelry Establishment in City. 


Telephone your Orders Camb. 5343 


10 Boylston Street (formerly 1432 Massachusetts Avenue) 
HARVARD SQ., CAMBRIDGE 

















Parkinson & Burr 


53 STATE STREET 
BOSTON 
7 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


GREAT or - SMALL 








In our Banking Department, 
the experience of thirty years 
has fostered a policy of sound 
principle and personal attention 
which can serve alike the fullest 
requirements of the corporation 
or the individual. 


STATE STREET TRUST CO. 


ALLAN FORBES, Pres. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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In Bosto 


You have a choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels : 
LL 


J. R. WHIPPLE COMPANY 


SHTML NNMUNOUUUNNLUILAULOUUOUUOUUEUNLSUUUATAGLLLLUUEOEEOUUEE GUL 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


al Universally esteemed for its luxury, 
beauty and distinctive homelike at- 
mosphere. 


PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 
reputation for New Engiand cooking. 
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Good Books 4% For Gifts 
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A CYCLE oF ADAMS LETTERS | The cor- 


respond- 
ence, edited by Worthington C. Ford, of Charles Francis Adams, the 
American Minister to England, and his two sons, Henry Adams, his 
secretary, and Charles Francis, Jr., then serving in the Northern 
armies, gives an unequaled, first-hand account of our social, military 
and diplomatic history during the Civil War. A permanently valuable 
gift for every admirer of “The Education of Henry Adams.” 
2 vols., boxed. Illustrated. $10.00 








LETTERS TO A NIECE _ The fascinating  per- 


sonality of Henry 
-by Henry Adams _ Adams, barely hinted at in The Education, is 
here revealed in his own letters written 
from London and Paris, and while on his memorable trip to the South 
Seas with John La Farge, and in an illuminating sketch by his niece, 
Mabel La Farge. $2.50 


LIFE oF JOHN MARSHALL “These volumes 


7 have drama and 
by Albert J. Beveridge thrill, quick narrative and living 
portraiture which will class this 
work with the finest in American biographical and historical liter- 
ature....It is not only the first adequate biography of Marshall, 
but it is a picture of the forming of the nation which is unsurpassed 
in our literature.” — Philadelphia Press. 4 vols., boxed. 
Illustrated in color and black and white, $20.00. Half morocco, $50.00 
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LIFE oF SIR STANLEY MAUDE 1% Lon- 


don Times 

by Maj.-Gen. Sir C. E. Callwell, K.C.B. wrote of this 
authorized 

and official biography of the conqueror of Bagdad: “General Callwell 
is in the very front rank of military writers — one of the very few who 
combine learning in the military art with ability to make it interest- 
ing to others.” $6.00 


TALKS WITH <_ R. “There is no 


wey more intimate 
From the Diaries of John J. Leary, Jr. picture of 
Roosevelt 


than this which Mr. Leary has given.”’ — Philadelphia Ledger. 
Illustrated. $4.00 
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Patent Medicines for Industry 
Not a Substitute for Good Management 


Headaches: the symptoms of bad management 
Excessive labor turnover Unnecessary absence 
Reduced output per manhour _ Strikes 


Panaceas: Headache powders — “ dope” that may remove 
the symptoms but cannot cure the malady 
High wages Bonuses Employee representation 
Profit-sharing ; Welfare work 


Results of drugging Industry 
High prices Public disapproval and suspicion 
Profiteering Government intervention 
Uncertain markets Socialism and Bolshevism 


Remedies: The laws of health in industrial relations 
Wages based on production Security in employment 
Opportunity for advancement Conservation of health 
Codperation through mutual understanding and fair play 
A share in management as it relates to his own job 
Constructive discipline through leadership 


Farsighted employers realize that the present surplus of labor offers 
an opportunity to improve the relations between management and men. 
They recognize that the last chapter in industrial relations has not yet 
been written, and they are mending their fences in preparation for the 
reaction which is inevitable when business returns to normal. Mistakes 
are costly. Wise counsel is an economy. 


Write our nearest office for an explanation of just how our organi- 
zation can help you. 


Scovell, Wellington & Coming 


Certified Public Accountants 
Industrial Engineers 
A National Organization for Constructive Service 


Boston, 110 State Street Springfield, Mass., Stearns Bldg. 


Chicago, 10 South LaSalle Street Cleveland, Il!uminating Bldg. 
New York, 27 William Street 
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"MACHINERY AND FOOTWE 


FACTORIES OF THE UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION AT BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 





4 No American industry depends upon machinery for 
its success more than the boot and shoe industry. 

q No American industry has at its command a more 
diversified or more highly perfected system of machin- 
ery, essential and auxiliary, than the boot and shoe 
industry. 

{ More than 550 different machines are used in shoe- 
making of all kinds, for the manufacture of boots and 
shoes is a complex business. In the making of a Good- 
year welt shoe, for instance, there are 140 different 


| operations. 
UAC UAC USAC 
The many types of machinery available for shoe manu- 
facturers to-day are the result of years of inventive genius 
and business acumen constructively applied. 
q Through its wonderful machinery products, some of 
.hem almost human in action and results, and its far- 
reaching expert service, the UNITED SHOE MACHIN- 
ERY CORPORATION anticipates the needs of shoe 
manufacturers, lowers their manufacturing costs, and 
simplifies their manufacturing problems, to the advan- 
tage of the general public. 
UAC UAC CBAC 
q The machinery cost in the manufacture of footwear is 
no more to-day than it has been for twenty years. It has 
never been more than six cents per pair, a sum less even 
than the price of the carton in which shoes are deliv- 
ered to you at a retail store. 
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to. your ‘guests aid your family 


White Honse /’ 


BRAND 


_ Coffee and Teas = ous 
SE all ba 





The new, up-to-date White 
House Coffee package 
keeps all goodness in, 
all badness out, and : 
delivers to you the same | aa 
plendid quality that has made White House 
Coffee famous. 1, 3 and 5-lb. packages only. 
Never in bulk. White House Teas are from 
the finest tea gardens of the East. All varie- 


a _ a : 
a ties, in 1-4 and 1-2 lb. packages 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, Principal Coffee Roasters, BOSTON—CHICAGO 








HEWINS & HOLLIS 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 Hamitron PLACE, Boston 























PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY | |insaian ce one | 
LIABILITY 

Ry Moseiess Gierey 98 MILK ST. AUTOMOBILE 

$1.50 BOSTON BURGLARY AND 

| EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY | INSURANCE AT LOWEST RATES 


TELS.: 1465.1466,1467,1468,1469,4085 & 4129 MAIN 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 


“To the great trio of American autobiographies, Benjamin Franklin’s, Booker 
Washington’s and Henry Adams’s, must now be added a fourth —the story of 
Andrew Carnegie’s marvelous career.” — Boston Transcript. It would be hard to 
find a better gift book for young or old than this absorbing, inspiring and most 
readable book. 


liyerated. $5.00 HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY — 42grkStset 


All Bookstores 


> (AMMAN i 
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Municipal, Railroad 
Bonds Industrial, Public Utility 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 
44, State Street, Boston, 8 
New York Chicago 


Higginson & Co. - 


30, Lombard Street, London, E. C., 3 




















TWO NOTABLE CONTRIBUTIONS TO BIOGRAPHY 


The Letters of William James 
Edited by his son, HENRY JAMES 


These strikingly characteristic letters, in which one of the most brilliant of Harvard philosophers 
and scholars lives again, form a genuine autobiography of one who may well be called the most 
interesting man of thought in America since Emerson. In these volumes there appears the record 
of every phase of his life’s activities, running through it all the golden thread of ardent friend- 
ship for which he had a supreme gift. 





Regular Edition, two volumes, tllustrated, $10.00 
Limited Edition, especially bound and illustrated, 600 numbered copies, two volumes, $20.00 


A Scholar’s Letters to a Young Lady 


Passages from the later correspondence of 


Professor FRANCIS JAMES CHILD 


There is a singular fitness in the appearance of these familiar letters of a Harvard professor, a 
beloved and unique figure in the society of nineteenth century scholars, at the same time and 
under the same auspices with the Letters of William James. In one of these letters James wrote: 
“T loved Child more than any man I know.” His own letters are so “like him” that they must 





win new lovers of his memory. 


Ina Limited Edition of 585 copies only. Attractively bound. lustrated, $6.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC. 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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In the Land 
of Perpetual Light 


LL pong] comes but light remains, 
for electricity knows no 
darkness. 


For eleciric light is no longer a lux- 
ury. In the forty years of its de- 
velopment it has become a necessity. 
It has made our streets safer and 
more attractive, blazed a trail for 
conveyances on land, sea, and in the 
air, aided surgery and medicine in 
correct diagnosis and brought com- 
fort and cheer to farm, factory, and 
home. 


The greatest contribution to better 
light has been the creation of the 
MAZDA Lamp. G-E research and 
engineering fostered this achieve- 
ment. In addition the General 
Electric Company has designed and 
built all the apparatus essential in 
the science of illumination—for har- 
nessing Nature’s forces to generate 
current, for safely transmitting this 
current, and for applying it where 
perpetual light is desired. 


96-8361 
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@) 


XMAGAZINE 


VoLtumE XXIX.— DECEMBER, 1920.— Numper CXIV. 


CONTENTS 


EDUCATIONAL IDEALS AND AMERICANISM 
CLASS LEGISLATION. 

A TRIP TO FIUME — MAY, 1919 

POLAND TO-DAY . 


PRESCRIBED PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR 
HARVARD FRESHMEN . . : . 


TEACHERS FOR THE COLLEGE . 
HORACE — TO MAECENAS 

“BLOODY MONDAY” . 

ON BLUE-BOOK PAPER 

THE HARVARD LIBERAL CLUB OF BOSTON 
STATISTICS IN CLASS REPORTS 

HENRY GEORGE SPAULDING, 1837-1920 
FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW... 
THE OPENING TERM . 


THE UNIVERSITY: Corporation Records, 254; Over- 
seers’ Records, 260; Radcliffe College, 262. 


STUDENT LIFE 


THE GRADUATES: News from the Classes, 268; 
Non-Academic, 306; Literary Notes, 307; Short Re- 
views, 308; Books Received, 315; Marriages, 316; 
Necrology, 319; University Notes, 323; Varia, 324. 
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Jacos W. RICHARDSON, ’86 . 
ROBERT DICKSON WESTON, ’86 
LIVINGSTON DAVIS, ’04 . 


WALTER C, BAILEY, ’94 


WILLIAM H. GEER 

W. W. Comrort, ’95 

FRED B. Lunp, ’88 

Joun T. WHEELWRIGHT, ’76 
KENNETH B. MurpDock, ’16 . 
ROBERT H. GARDINER, 76 . 
SAMUEL F. BATCHELDER, ’93 
Joun T. Morsg, JR., ’60 


THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR 


DAVID WASHBURN BAILEY, ’21 
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OFFICERS 


OF THE 


HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION. 





President. 
HENRY WINCHESTER CUNNINGHAM, ’82,-oF Boston, Mass. 


Bice-Presivents, 


WILLIAM THOMAS, ’73, oF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
GEORGE DICKSON MARKHAM, ’81, oF St. Louts, Mo. 
JAMES JACKSON STORROW, ’8s5, or Boston, Mass. 
THOMAS WILLIAMS SLOCUM, ’g0, or New York, N.Y. 


Secretarp. 
JAMES ATKINS NOYES, ’83, or CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
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EDUCATIONAL IDEALS AND AMERICANISM. 
By JACOB W. RICHARDSON, ’86. 


HE opening of the academic year naturally has been fraught with 
reflections on the mission and the trend of education in America. 
It is a time to take, or to try to take, as broad a view as possible of 
our national system of organized education, and to ask ourselves 
what our schools and colleges, public and private, ought to mean to 
us, and through us, to civilization. Each American State has its own 
educational policies, as it should; for in diversity and due independ- 
ence and individuality of State policies lies the chief hope for national 
richness of result. Yet in a sense, and a very genuine sense, we do 
possess a national system of education; and in the same broad sense 
we are, as a nation, under bonds to civilization to show that our edu- 
cational policies and ideals, taken as a whole, and that the fruits of the 
work of our schools and colleges, taken as a whole, are making for 
human progress. F 
And when we ask ourselves what Americanism means to education 
and what our educational institutions are doing to fulfil the mission 
of Americanism, we need not confine our thoughts too exclusively to 
the relations between State and school. Those relations are peculiarly 
close, peculiarly gracious, and permanent. They are relations of 
mutual need and mutual gratitude. The patriotic function of our 
schools is as imperative and as necessary as it is clear and enforced. 
And just now it is especially necessary to emphasize that function, 
and through our schools to instill into American youth a basic under- 
standing of, and a profound and passionate love for, the purely politi- 
cal institutions of our country. That goes without the saying. Yet 
the fact that only through our governmental agencies, only through 
our organized political life, could we have become a nation does not 
imply that we have no obligations other than political to the cause of 
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civilization, nor that Americanism in education is to be construed in 
purely political terms of thought. Americanism is a complex national 
whole, implying much in addition to politieal Americanism; and 
education, also, is a complex whole, involving many functions, non- 
political as well as political. Wherefore the whole mission of Ameri- 
canism in education cannot spell exclusive emphasis upon even so 
basic an educational function as that of insuring political patriotism. 

And how much truer is this consideration when taken in certain 
other connections! How much truer, in the matter of industrial educa- 
tion! There is no danger lest too much emphasis be laid on making 
good citizens — on patriotic loyalty and the political obligations of 
American citizenship! But is there not danger lest too much, that is, 
too exclusive and short-sighted emphasis be laid upon the purely in- 
dustrial functions of education? Lest utilitarianism dominate the 
ideals and policies of our schools, and even of our colleges, at the ex- 
pense of due emphasis not only upon political education, but upon 
other and essentially non-political functions of organized education? 
Surely, we owe it to the spirit of Americanism itself, as well as to the 
individual American boy or girl, and to the whole great cause of hu- 
man advancement, that no one of our manifold educational ends 
shall live for itself alone, and that if any one end must be over- 
emphasized it shall not be a purely materialistic or utilitarian end? 

Scientific achievement, the “conquest of nature” by man, that 
great social ends may be achieved thereby, and the urge toward ma- 
terial progress and prosperity that always forms a part of a nation’s 
aspirations — these and kindred ends must bave their due place in 
our educational policies. Industrial education should keep step with 
general education. But, no matter how permanent or useful any one 
educational end may be, it should not be prosecuted at the expense 
of other and equally great ends: no matter if industrial education in 
our schools has gone no further than the duty of the schools to indus- 
try demands, when that duty alone be considered, it will have gone too 
far if it be not duly balanced and duly leavened by equal emphasis 
upon codrdinate educational ends. In fact, it will have gone too far 
even for its own normal fulfilment as an intrinsic part of American- 
ism, for, like vaulting ambition, it will have o’erleaped itself. 

And does not some such tendency, some such danger, confront 
Americanism to-day? As compared with the non-industrial functions 
of education, have not our educational institutions over-emphasized 
the value of utilitarianism? And has not this trend reacted both upon 
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Americanism in its broader sense and upon our purely industrial life 
itself? At a time when increased material production is so urgently 
needed; at the very time when, if ever, we should reap the national 
advantages aimed at by so much technical, commercial, and business 
education; at the time when, if ever, the industrial training given in 
our lower and higher schools, public and private, should vindicate 
itself in no uncertain terms, our industrial life has been more or less 
paralyzed. Over and above the natural effects of the Great War, 
effects severe enough in themselves, did we not find the very agencies 
of production upon which the Nation’s industrial welfare so directly 
depends halting in their duty? In spite of the imminent primacy 
of utilitarianism in education, we found no such degree of indus- 
trial patriotism as the common ideals of our common Americanism 
demand. 

Making due allowances for other contributing causes, and in so 
far as such strange, such apparently illogical, such un-American re- 
sults still confront us in the bearings of education upon industry, in 
spite of long educational insistenc2 upon the value of industrialism, 
may we not justly suspect that organized American education has 
not, after all, done its full duty to American industrial life? One 
conceives that industrial education has not been duly balanced by 
non-industrial education. There has been no truly democratic, truly 
American system of functional interdependence in the education pro- 
vided. How, except by such a system of all-around balance of edu- 
cational functions, can the due freedom, the due development, the 
rightful place, and the special mission of each legitimate educational 
end be guaranteed? How else the total end of education? The 
moment any one educational function assumes an autocratic attitude 
toward the rest, it is pointed toward self-defeat as well as toward 
the perversion of education as a whole. And apparently utilitarian- 
ism has shown a tendency to assume such an attitude. We cannot 
expect much industrial patriotism unless the teaching of due indus- 
trialism be coérdinated with and balanced by an equal amount of 
instruction in every other basic department of common knowledge. 

In truth, we cannot beget patriotism of any kind, we cannot really 
achieve Americanism in education, unless education become an 
academic as well as a national whole of duly differentiated, mutually 
influential, and duly coérdinated functions. It may be that Ameri- 
can schools have been broad enough in the sense of affording general 
intellectual instruction, in addition to special political and special 
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industrial instruction. It may be that the fault does not lie in that 
direction, or if it does, that it does so rather by lack of due coérdina- 
tion of the various kinds of subject-matter taught than by sheer 
dearth of such instructions. And is it not probable that the chief 
factor in the lack of due balance in our educational policies consists in 
deficient instruction in civic and common morals? Neither political 
nor industrial duty can be inculcated without due and constant in- 
sistence upon the great, elementary, and universal virtues of human- 
ity. What is civics, for example, but a branch of practical ethics? 
What is the state but a moral proposition? The virtue of good citizen- 
ship, of patriotism, cannot be revealed at all except as an offspring of 
virtue in the abstract, nor is a people capable of political self-rule 
unless first its members ‘become capable of individual self-control. 

Is not this simple consideration one of direct and emphatic bearing 
upon the recent plight of American industrialism? Our ears have been 
deafened by clamors for alleged industrial “rights,” while listening in 
vain for a manly assumption of responsibility on the part of the same 
industrial bodies or agencies that clamor for new rights. Our souls have 
been sickened by profiteering greed on the part of many other industrial 
agents. An absence of conscientiousness, of moral sense, is still conspic- 
uous in the industrial episodes of the day. And is not such absence of 
industrial morality fully as important a factor in our industrial exigen- 
cies as is the unavoidable state of half-completed organization, of un- 
balanced transition, in which our industrial life finds itself at our 
epoch? As important, but not so unavoidable. For who are the 
workers concerned? Who are the participators in our industrial life? 
Who, but Americans? Who, but the youth of to-day and of yester- 
day — the beneficiaries of American education? 

Psychic causes and effects cannot be inferred or deduced with 
mathematical precision. It is theoretically impracticable to draw up a 
definite and accurate criticism of our national system or aggregation 
of systems of education with respect to this vital matter, and it would 
be an ungracious task, at best. Yet public instinct and public common 
sense are rarely deceived in the long run, and it is becoming more and 
more probable that side by side with the present need for extreme 
emphasis upon patriotic instruction in our schools appears the kindred 
need for an equal emphasis upon instruction in common, homely, every- 
day morality. “The quality of mercy is not strained,” and the noble 
and immortal thing which we term “Americanism” is not strained. 
We must differentiate educational functions, each from the other — 
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else how can we have any basis for codrdinating them? But we cannot 
separate them, and still retain Americanism in our educational in- 
stitutions. It is the breadth, the catholicity, the wholeness of Ameri- 
canism that renders it holy or sacred. We cannot inculcate civic or 
industrial patriotism without also, and in close codrdination, inculcat- 
ing common virtue. 

Nay, may we not go a step further, without the slightest risk of 
violating the cherished American principle that differentiates eccle- 
siastic from civil polity? Just as the school has its purely political 
functions to perform, as a permanent patriotic duty, so has it its spir- 
itual functions. Entirely aside both from sectarianism and from ec- 
clesiasticism, just as entirely aside as would be the case if we possessed 
no churches or sects or organized religious agencies at all, and without 
the slightest reference to the kind or degree of moral or religious in- 
struction given in denominational private schools, as compared with 
our public schools, and considering organized education in America 
only as a whole, is it not true, viewed as a general educational principle, 
that practical morality cannot be vitally and adequately taught with- 
out the supreme influence of spiritual truth also? Divorced from 
sectarianism, there are certain spiritual truths, there is one supreme 
spiritual truth, which alone can inform sheer morality and render it 
a vital part of a boy’s or a girl’s life. And it is the same supreme 
truth, applied to the affairs of human organization, that gives to de- 
mocracy and to Americanism their sacredness and their very life. 

The spiritual fact that love is the fulfilment of all moral law is of 
supreme importance in education and to the existence and main- 
taining of Americanism in education. Love, which at once transcends 
and is the source of all right thought and action, is also democracy’s 
sole lord and sovereign. It alone can give wholeness to Americanism, 
to education, and to our national system of education, for it alone 
can supply the spirit by which organized American education can 
duly codrdinate its various noble functions. Of what purport is gen- 
eral intelligence, special training, or any other end of education, either 
to civilization or to its revered champion, Americanism, unless all 
ends make for human love and contribute to spell organized human 
love? What other leaven is a social cure-all? What else can explain, 
insure, or define civil, religious, or industrial liberty? Naught else can 
guarantee the life and immortality of democracy or of inter-democ- 
racy. Naught else can be our guide when we seek the line between 
false and-true forms of human organization. Naught else can make 
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morality a passion, or vindicate the uses of State, or Church, or in- 
dustry, or education. 

So supreme is the spiritual function of education that, strictly speak- 
ing, it cannot be termed one of education’s departments: for rather 
is education itself but one handmaid, one agency, one out of collective 
man’s countless organized servants of love. And when, at this season, 
we try to take psychic stock, as it were, of the mission and achieve- 
ments of American education, or to promote lines of emphasis that 
shall duly and democratically develop our system into a properly 
balanced agency for human progress, so that all the capacities of the 
people shall form one organic whole of public functions, each serving 
all and all serving each, what light shall be our guide save that of 
almighty love? 


CLASS LEGISLATION. 
By ROBERT DICKSON WESTON, '86. 


HE enemies of democracy in this country are not the anarchists, 
who for the most part are aliens, and comparatively few in num- 
ber, but men of our own house by birth and by tradition, sincere 
friends of government as opposed to anarchy, sincere friends of 
democracy as opposed to monarchy. Their faith in democracy knows 
no bounds. They resent any hint that she is human and that being 
human she is likely to sin and fall from grace. They are blind to her 
weaknesses. They have no fear that she may yield to the temptations 
that beset her. They think of her as sacrosanct and impeccable. 
These unconscious enemies of democracy are our philanthropists 
and benevolent reformers, who for some years past have been demand- 
ing class legislation designed to improve the condition of the poor at 
the expense of the community and preferably at the expense of the 
rich — designed to help those who have too little at the expense of 
those who have too much. Since the war the demands of these well- 
meaning people have become bolder. It seems to them that the logical 
result of the emotional experiences of the war must be the reconstruc- 
tion of society in accordance with their radical views. But, devoted as 
they are to popular government, highly as they value it, not only for 
themselves, but for those whose condition excites their pity, they do 
not perceive that it cannot survive if class legislation be tolerated. 
They do not perceive that class legislation is as great a foe to democ- 
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racy as autocracy ever was. Autocracy struck at democracy with a 
shining sword, while class legislation injects into the body pulitic a 
slow but deadly poison. 

Our reformers fondly hope to improve the morals and the charac- 
ters of the poor by improving their physical condition — by giving 
them at the expense of others those things which they cannot earn for 
themselves, but which they need in order to live decently and bring 
up their children properly. The morals of the poor cannot, I am 
satisfied, be improved in this fashion. But these moral aspects of the 
matter I do not purpose to discuss here. I shall confine myself to the 
political— the purely political— consequences of indulging class legis- 
lation. And what I purpose to show is that class legislation inevitably 
demoralizes the voters and that an electorate thus demoralized in- 
evitably falls a prey to demagogues. When our voters have been 
demoralized and our political offices are held by demagogues, our gov- 
ernment will have failed utterly. It is worse than folly to talk about 
improving the condition and the morals of the poorer classes by meas- 
ures fatal to a form of government that offers more of opportunity, 
more of precious promise to the poor man and his children than any 
other form of government the world has yet known. 

Under a popular government the people possess the power to make 
and enforce their own laws. This is what popular government means. 
The people exercise their power through their elected officers and rep- 
resentatives. But the people must maintain safeguards against their 
own selfishness and folly. They must maintain safeguards against the 
evil machinations of demagogues to the end that they may elect to 
public office men who are wise and good. In short, they must exercise 
great self-restraint. If they cannot exercise the necessary degree of 
self-restraint they are unfit — they become more and more unfit — 
to carry on a free government and enjoy the blessings of liberty. 

Our scheme of government contemplates well-nigh universal suf- 
frage. Universal suffrage and political liberty have been our ideals. 
The problem which confronted our fathers when they undertook to 
establish a government on this basis — the problem which confronts 
us to-day when we try to maintain the government which our fathers 
established — is this: How, in spite of human weakness, ignorance, 
and depravity, can a government based on universal suffrage be made 
to work? How, in other words, can the people be induced to choose 
leaders of character and ability, and how can they be guided to de- 
mand only laws that are apt to secure the well-being of society as a 
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whole? Instead of grappling with this most difficult problem of state- 
craft and trying seriously to solve it, we are ignoring its existence. 
We are permitting ourselves to be torn away from our moorings by 
ardent reformers and self-seeking political agitators, who, strange to 
say, have combined for our undoing. The reformers do not see whither 
we are going. The agitators do not care. We are drifting with ac- 
celerated velocity toward a point where we shall have to choose be- 
tween social destruction and political revolution. 

Nothing short of a political revival can save the Republic. We must 
learn anew the eternal truths of popular government embodied in the 
political maxims of our fathers. Having mastered those truths as they 
had mastered them, we must cling to their maxims with filial piety. 

The maxims I have in mind are these: (1) All taxation shall be equal 
and proportional; (2) no one shall be taxed except for public purposes; 
and (3) there shall be no special or class legislation. All are of a piece 
and all are designed to secure equality before the law. 

To preserve equality before the law, we must, of course, exclude 
class legislation, for class legislation discriminates between classes and 
so destroys equality. It may discriminate either in favor of a class or 
against a class. It may, like a graduated income tax, put an unequal 
and disproportionate burden on the rich for the benefit of the public, 
thereby making the rich bear more than their share of the cost of 
government, and relieving pro tanto people of moderate means. Or, 
like an old-age pension act, class legislation may put a burden on the 
public for the direct benefit of a special class. A law enacted primarily 
for the benefit of the public may incidentally benefit a special class 
without being obnoxious as class legislation. On the other hand, a law 
enacted primarily for the direct benefit of a special class is none the 
less class legislation because it may indirectly benefit the public. It 
is always claimed by the promoters of class legislation even in its most 
flagrant forms that from it great benefits will accrue to the public. 
The founders meant to prevent class legislation of every kind and 
description. Their maxims were formulated and adopted with this 
end in view. More than a century ago the reasons for them were found 
in the very nature of human beings by men who knew human nature 
well — who knew its frailties as well as its virtues. Though social 
conditions may have changed, human nature has remained the same, 
and the reasons for these maxims of popular government are as sound 
to-day as they ever were. 

The founders of our government had a deep and abiding faith in the 
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good intentions of the ordinary man. On this faith they builded. At 
the same time they believed that a majority of the people were capable 
of deciding public questions with a sufficient degree of wisdom. The 
founders, however, had a deep and abiding distrust of the capacity 
of any man to sit as a judge in his own cause. They knew that no 
class of men could be trusted to decide public questions wisely if 
their private interests were involved in the decision. Consequently 
they held that class legislation must be forbidden absolutely. If per- 
mitted it would constantly be sought. Measures designed to confer 
special benefits on classes would constantly be brought forward. 
‘ Apart from the injustice inherent in such measures, they would cor- 
rupt both the people and their political leaders. The members of the 
classes to be benefited could not exercise an impartial judgment on 
the merits of such measures, nor could they choose impartially and 
wisely between the parties and the candidates who favored and those 
who opposed them. Class legislation would be sure to wreck self- 
government. 

From the malign influence of a selfish personal interest no class, 
however well informed, can escape. Witness the eagerness of our 
manufacturers for higher tariffs. They have always persuaded them- 
selves that the whole country would be better off if the Government 
would only give them a little more protection. They may always have 
been right. That is neither here nor there. Their unanimity is the 
significant thing. As to this same question disinterested people have 
been far from unanimous. Theoretically, to be sure, a protective 
tariff is not class legislation, but the immediate effect of increasing 
the duty on any sort of manufactured goods is to give a temporary 
advantage to those already engaged in manufacturing them. After 
this advantage is obtained it is gradually destroyed by domestic com- 
petition, but the desire to obtain it has exerted on our politics and 
politicians many vicious influences which even protectionists have 
deplored. Tariff legislation, therefore, bears a sufficient resemblance 
to class legislation to show the effect of a special and selfish interest 
on the political action of a class. 

What is true of our manufacturing classes is surely none the less 
true of our laboring classes. Philanthropists tell them that they 
ought to enjoy more comfort and more leisure; that their children 
ought to be better nourished, educated, and trained, because they and 
their children will thus become more useful citizens; and that inas- 
much as they cannot gain their ends without assistance, they ought to 
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be assisted at the public expense. People who are ignorant and find it 
hard to earn a living, readily accept such propositions. Their cause is 
espoused at once by candidates for office. For these beneficent 
beings the people vote as a matter of course. Important questions, 
other than those which affect them personally, no longer exercise 
their minds. If they vote against the immediate and selfish interests 
of their class they think themselves not only fools but “scabs.” 
This is human nature — not human nature at its best but human 
nature as we find it in every class. 

The argument just referred to, namely, that public money spent to 
help the poor is money spent for a public purpose because by means 
of it the poor will be converted into better and more useful citizens, 
may or may not be sound. Personally, as I said at the outset, I do not 
believe that men able to play their parts as citizens in a free and self- 
governing community can be produced in any such fashion. The 
soundness or unsoundness of this argument has, however, no bearing 
on the point I am trying to make. My point is this, that men belong- 
ing to the classes benefited by special or class legislation are ipso facto 
disqualified to vote. 

We prate about “the duty of the citizen to vote” and “the sanctity 
of the ballot.”” Oddly enough, many men, for whom these are no mere 
idle platitudes, are strong advocates of class legislation. ‘Oddly 
enough,” I say, because class legislation is obviously incompatible 
with the performance of his duty to vote by any citizen whom the 
legislation is designed to benefit. Class legislation inevitably corrupts 
and profanes the ballot. 

The duty of every man to vote is clear enough, but this duty is not 
performed merely by marking and casting his ballot. Much less is it 
performed by casting his ballot for measures that will benefit him re- 
gardless of their effect on the public at large. Whenever he votes it is 
his duty to exercise his political judgment, not for himself, but for the 
State. It is his duty to decide what policies will best promote the pub- 
lic welfare, what candidates will best serve the State in the framing of 
just and salutary laws, what candidates will best administer the 
government. One man’s vote counts, indeed, for very little. None the 
less, his duty to vote, and in voting to exercise his judgment as best he 
may for the common weal, is a high and sacred duty. When he per- 
forms it he is discharging a trust. He is exercising a function essen- 
tially judicial. It must be plain that whenever he has a personal and 
selfish interest in the result it is practically impossible for him to do 
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his duty. He is even more disqualified to vote than a judge is dis- 
qualified to sit in a case where one of the parties is a corporation in 
which he owns stock. Whenever class legislation is a political issue 
it is the clear duty of the proposed beneficiaries either to vote against 
the party and the candidates that favor it or not to vote at all. There 
is no sanctity about the ballot when the right to vote is exercised for 
selfish ends. 

Knowing as we do the motives which actuate the ordinary voter 
and determine his choice of candidates, in my picture of the voter 
performing his duty at the polls he may appear to be somewhat 
idealized. Yet the standard set for him is by no means beyond human 
attainment. Thousands, even millions, measure up to it. They ear- 
nestly desire without thought of self to vote for the public good. And 
even if we must admit that many men will always fall below this 
standard, it is quite another thing to advocate a kind of legislation 
which renders the performance of their duty practically impossible for 
large classes of our citizens. It is one thing to admit that all men are 
miserable sinners, but it is quite another thing to put in their way a 
temptation to which most of them will succumb. 

If the poorest class demand and receive assistance from the Govern- 
ment, then the pressure of population on the means of subsistence 
becomes a little more severe for the class next above. They in their 
turn will demand help and will have as good a right to receive it as 
those who were helped before. The poor are so much more numerous 
than the well-to-do that if such demands are granted at all, there will 
be no end to the demands which the community will be forced to sat- 
isfy. To walk carelessly and cheerfully down this road is not the part 
of wisdom. 

There is another and very important aspect of this subject. I have 
already referred to it. Class legislation gives immense power to dema- 
gogues. And so long as the possibility of obtaining class legislation is 
dangled under the noses of the people, the strength and influence of 
demagogues will constantly increase. 

Demagogues, I take it, are those who lead the people by making 
appeals to their prejudices and baser natures. They flourish to some 
extent in any democracy, however well constituted it may be. But if 
we permit class legislation, the number of voters to whom demagogues 
can successfully address their miserable appeals is vastly increased. 
Their following will comprise not only all the persons in the special 
class for whom the aid of Government is actually sought, but will also 
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comprise many persons in other classes who are looking for similar 
aid. 

No matter how unreasonable a popular demand may be, candidates 
for office who promise to gratify it are never lacking. Indeed, political 
agitators often appear in advance of the popular demand and devote 
their time and their energy to the congenial task of creating it. Nor 
are they always insincere. They are often persuaded that the popular 
demand is just. In some cases they are wholly devoid of judgment. 
In others they are not aware that their judgment has been warped by 
their own political ambitions. Sincere demagogues are the most dan- 
gerous of their species. Sincere or insincere, they can always stir up 
the lower classes to demand favors either at the expense of the public 
or at the expense of the well-to-do. Once elected they do not change 
their spots. They hunger and thirst, not after righteousness, but after 
second terms or higher offices. 

We may, perhaps, appreciate the effects of class legislation if we 
consider the situation we should be in after the Government had per- 
manently taken over the railways. Government ownership is some- 
thing for which many reformers hope. If it should ever come, the 
Government would have in its service a great army of men, spread 
over the whole country, with detachments in every Congressional dis- 
trict. Congress would have the‘power to fix by legislation their wages 
and hours of labor. Such legislation would of necessity be class legis- 
lation. Almost every railway employee would cheer lustily and vote 
unfailingly for the President, Senators, and Members of Congress who 
promised him shorter hours and higher wages. A more corrupt and 
corrupting influence in our political life and one more likely to pro- 
duce demagogues could not be imagined. 

Men have bewailed the “cult of mediocrity” in democratic coun- 
tries. As a rule, the common people seem to distrust men of conspicu- 
ous ability. The mediocre men whom the people delight to honor can- 
not do much good; neither are they likely to do much harm. But 
demagogues are often men of brilliant parts. The opportunity to 
_ exercise power always attracts ability. An able demagogue disarms 
the prejudice which the vulgar naturally feel toward an able man of 
sterling worth. The former beguiles and conciliates the ignorant by 
standing forth as the champion of their cause. The dangers incident 
to mediocrity are trifling compared with those incident to demagogy. 

When we reflect on these matters we perceive how class legislation 
opens a sort of Pandora’s box. It exposes a weakness common in 
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varying degrees to all mankind. It releases a most pernicious force. 
This force and this weakness act and react on one another, not here 
and there, but everywhere; not now and then, but all the time. The 
crafty demagogue gains more and more followers. Every additional 
follower gives him more power not only to compel the passing of mis- 
chievous laws, but to persuade other men that they had better join 
his camp and get out of the Government all they can. The more we 
reflect, the more gloomy our political prospects appear to be. We see 
patriotic and outspoken statesmen banished from public life; we 
see the making and execution of our laws entrusted absolutely to the 
- least scrupulous of our politicians; we see the demagogue enthroned 
and reigning supreme. 

By urging class legislation our reformers are playing directly into 
the hands of the demagogues. They do not realize the common dan- 
ger. They are like people rushing to get aboard a train which they 
fancy will stop wherever they tell the conductor they wish to alight. 
They are really boarding the “‘Demagogue Limited” which runs on a 
down grade, which has no brakes, and which will not stop this side of 
social perdition. Reformers should remember that our Government 
has functions to perform quite as important as those of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Foreign relations, the administration of justice, the 
public health, the levying of taxes and the collection of revenue, the 
regulation of commerce, and the maintenance of the army and navy 
are of some importance. All these departments of Government de- 
mand men of character and ability. They cannot be administered 
effectively by emotional agitators. Yet, when we have been blessed 
with a little more popular reform, a majority of our voters, mar- 
shaled by demagogues and careless of the permanent welfare of 
society, will rush to the polls in order to cast their ballots for candi- 
dates who falsely pretend to be their friends and for measures which 
will enable them to thrust their hands deeper into the public purse. 

Wrongs against society of which the rich are guilty must, of course, 
be prevented or punished by just laws. But laws are never just unless 
they are general — unless they apply to all alike. Class legislation 
directed against the rich is neither just nor expedient. The rich man 
has rights as well as the poor man. They may or may not be natural 
rights, but they are rights which the permanent welfare of society re- 
quires us to recognize and enforce. To entrust the guardianship of 
these rights to demagogues is “quasi agnum committere lupo ad 
devorandum.” Under a government controlled by demagogues the 
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rich are even more like lambs committed to the tender mercy of de- 
vouring wolves than are the poor under a government controlled by 
plutocrats. The plutocrat has more at stake and sees farther ahead 
than the ignorant man is able to see or than the demagogue cares to 
see. The rich, moreover, are so few in number that at any time they 
can be controlled by a determined effort of the great middle classes. 
Our Government dissolved the Standard Oil Company, the American 
Tobacco Company, the Northern Securities Company, without any 
effort of which the people were conscious. The danger to be appre- 
hended from the very rich is not nearly so great as that to be appre- 
hended from a misguided proletariat. 

The notion that a republican government is designed to secure the 
greatest good of the greatest number, and that this end is attained 
when everybody goes to the polls and votes for what will put the most 
food in his own stomach and the most money in his own purse, is a 
grossly immoral notion. The will of the majority ought to prevail only 
when they want what is right and wise. If they want what is wrong or 
foolish, then their will ought not to prevail. We are committed to a 
theory of government a part of which is that the will of the majority, 
right or wrong, wise or foolish, shall prevail. It is equally a part of the 
theory that the voters shall determine what the public welfare re- 
quires without having their judgment perverted by the possibility of 
obtaining government favors. Only in this way can we enjoy any 
reasonable assurance that the majority will demand what is right and 
wise. We cannot expect the theory or scheme of government adopted 
by our fathers to succeed if we recklessly discard an essential part 
of it. 

Perhaps I exaggerate the evils of class legislation. I may be too 
pessimistic. The optimism of progressives is, however, easily ac- 
counted for and seems to rest on no solid foundation. It seems to rest 
on the fact that the actual results of universal suffrage have hitherto 
been much better than many intelligent and thoughtful persons dared 
to hope. The results have certainly gone far to justify the splendid 
faith reposed in the people by the founders. The blunders of our Gov- 
ernment have been much fewer and much less serious than might have 
been expected. Life, liberty, and property have been reasonably 
secure. We have prospered marvelously. Our Government has been 
neither economical nor efficient, but it has been endurable. We have 
all realized that its extravagance and inefficiency were the price we 
had to pay for political liberty. We have all known that the political 
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education of the people was costly, but we have all believed that it was 
worth the cost. The results have been so good that we have all come 
to feel a superstitious reverence for the ballot box. We have made a 
fetish of it. But after all the ballot box cannot work miracles. There 
is no alchemy by which we can put into it base metal and take out 
pure gold. What we take out is no better than what we put in. The 
mistakes of one group of voters are often, to be sure, counteracted by 
the mistakes of another group. The ignorant prejudices of one group 
are often neutralized by the equally ignorant but opposite prejudices 
of another group. Nevertheless, the majority must vote right or the 
Government will go wrong, and, if the Government goes wrong, we 
shall all suffer — suffer perhaps untold miseries. 

Such success as our Government has achieved hitherto has been due 
in a large measure to the fact that till recently no class has been per- 
mitted to obtain from Government any special favors or any ad- 
vantage over other classes. Yet even with no class legislation the 
strains to which our institutions have been subjected by ignorance 
and folly have been severe. These strains have always been sufficient 
to render the success of our great experiment in popular govern- 
ment extremely precarious. If now we add to what may be regarded 
as normal and unavoidable strains, those that class legislation will 
put on our institutions, they are bound to collapse. 

Men tell us that the maxims of our fathers are outgrown and obso- 
lete, that they are inapplicable to the social conditions created by the 
great industrial revolution of the last century. This may be so. If it 
is so, then those conditions render it impossible to maintain universal 
suffrage and at the same time carry on the Government. We must 
either set our faces firmly against class legislation and leave the labor- 
ing classes to struggle, without the help of Government, for the nec- 
essaries and the comforts of life; or, if this has become impossible, if 
the public conscience demands that the children of the poor be nursed 
and fed and trained, that the poor be provided with better houses, 
that they be made secure in the tenure of their jobs and in the enjoy- 
ment of what reformers call ‘“‘a living wage,” that they be insured 
against sickness and pensioned in old age — if the “public conscience” 
demands that things of this sort be done for the poor at the public ex- 
pense or at the expense of other classes, then the public welfare, nay, 
the very existence of society, demands that the poor be disfranchised. 
If class legislation disqualifies them to cast honest, unselfish, and 
patriotic votes, they ought not to be allowed to vote at all. The duty 
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to vote must be guarded religiously against all improper influences. 
The ballot must be kept sacred and undefiled. 

It is notorious that much of the political corruption found in our 
cities is due to the political activities of city employees, whose hours 
and wages depend on the men elected to fill municipal offices. These 
employees constitute an important part of the corrupt political ma- 
chines by which so many cities are controlled. It seems plain enough 
that they should not be allowed to vote in city elections. I have al- 
ready spoken of the plight we should be in if the Government took 
over the railways. It seems plain enough that in that event the rail- 
way servants employed by the Government should not be allowed to 
vote in Federal elections. By the same token, any class of our citizens 
who seek legislation that will benefit them at the public expense should 
not be allowed to vote for candidates who favor, or against candidates 
who oppose, such legislation. This means disfranchisement. Nothing 
else can keep our politics reasonably pure and wholesome. Nothing 
else can curb the rapidly increasing power of the demagogue. 

It should be observed that the pernicious activities of city em- 
ployees are restricted to small bits of territory; and that with Govern- 
ment ownership of the railways the political activities of the railway 
men would be confined to a comparatively small number of voters. 
There would be enough to make the menace serious, but they would 
be few compared with the multitudes of laboring men in the whole 
country. If, however, class legislation were extended to all the labor- 
ing classes and all the poor, its baneful influences would be unre- 
stricted both in respect of the amount of territory and, for all practical 
purposes, in respect of the number of voters affected by them. 

The necessity of choosing between universal suffrage with no class 
legislation, on the one side, and the disfranchisement of any class re- 
quiring special assistance or special protection, on the other side, con- 
fronts us squarely. I, for one, would a thousand times rather see the 
poorer classes left to make their own struggle than see them dis- 
franchised and thereby reduced to a condition of social dependence in 
which they would have no chance to develop character; I would a 
thousand times rather see the dreams of my progressive friends come 
to naught than see universal suffrage and universal liberty over- 
thrown. But if we must have class legislation, then I would rather see 
the favored classes deprived of the ballot than see our Government 
pass into the control of demagogues and our whole social fabric fall in 
ruins. 
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A TRIP TO FIUME — MAY, 1919.! 
By LIVINGSTON DAVIS, ’04. 


O-MORROW being Sunday you may have your choice of three 
things to do: go to Goritzia which now lies in ruins, and follow 
up the Isonzo River to the concrete trenches and emplacements which 
the Italians and Austrians established in their last struggle before the 
Armistice; go to Klagenfurt where extensive preparations are being 
feverishly rushed for the first battle of the next war; or go to Fiume.” 

Fiume! We made our decision on the mere mention of the name. 

“Very good. In order to procure the requisite laissez-passer, to be 
signed by the Governor, you will have to give me the name of the 
place and State where you were born, the date of your birth, the full 
name of your father, and the maiden name of your mother.” 

Wonderfully thorough, these Italians, and what a valuable col- 
lection of genealogical data for future deserving politicians in Gov- 
ernment jobs to study! In addition, a complete description of my 
physical appearance was demanded, from the color of my hair through 
the form of my chin to the minute enumeration of the clothing I in- 
tended to wear on the trip. 

Sunday broke warm and sunny, with great fleets of billowy clouds 
— spinnakers and balloon jibs full-bellied — boiling up from behind 
the range of the Karst Mountains to the northwestward, drifting 
leisurely through the typically azure Italian sky, till they finally piled 
up over the rocky ranges of the Cicen of the Istrian Peninsula. 

Evidently the military governor of Trieste is a late riser on feste, 
or let us hope he is making his orisons at Mass as a devout practitioner 
of his faith should; for when the passes are finally received, and we 
traverse the Piazza Grande the noon gun booms from the port, and 
the giants on the tower of the Palazzo del Municipio commence their 
labored beating of the hour, all the while keeping their eyes, not on the 
object of their endeavor, but on the horizon of the Adriatic, as if they 
momentarily expected their illustrious and far more vigorous and 
virile prototypes from the Torre dell’ Orologio at Venice to appear 
and start a ringing contest. A Slovene woman clad in the gay, brightly 
colored costume of her country — on her head a basket filled with 


1 This letter was written on May 5, 1919, some two weeks after President Wilson’s 
coup, which resulted in the withdrawal of the Italian delegation from the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris. 
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every conceivable object including even what looks like parts of the 
kitchen stove, on one arm two huge cans of milk, and on the other a 
baby asleep — is in the way. The horn blows, the woman leaps 
nimbly aside, but what a flood of memories that sound calls forth, dim 
memories of eight thousand miles over the face of war-torn France. 
For we are in a Cadillac, the car of the American effort, and the voice 
of each is on the same note. It attacks with vigor the sharp ascent of 
the road which stretches like a long, oblique gash in the mountain 
wall of the valley until it loses itself against the sky. 

During the ascent Trieste rapidly spreads itself out over rolling 
hills. The harbor with its ships and docks darts into prominence, but 
only for a fleeting moment, for the whole gradually fades away and is 
absorbed in the distance, like the effect of leaving an aerodrome in a 
lumbering Caproni. Gone are the din and turmoil of the overcrowded 
city, the bustle and restlessness of its heterogeneous population, and 
gone — what a relief !— are the placards flauntingly plastered on every 
building, of which the most conspicuous depicts Columbus violently 
ill from remorse, standing in a cramped position beside a waste- 
basket in which lies a torn map of the United States, uttering laconi- 
cally, “If I only had known, I never would have discovered it.” 

At last we are in the country and breathe deeply; for the air is as 
crisp as when the first northwesters sweep over New England in 
September, chasing away all memories of the mugginess of August. 
But such country! Range upon range of mountains stretching end- 
lessly in all directions. As far as the eye can see, nothing but rocks 
and boulders — the very epitome on the grand scale of what Pass- 
chendaele and Vimy ridges will resemble in a few years, when the 
benevolent hand of Nature clothes the devastation wrought by man 
actuated by Mars, as she here has clothed, with sparse greens and 
herbs, the crude handiwork of Vulcan, the god whose task it was to 
create this particular part of the planet. Shell-holes here are vast ex- 
tinct craters ranging as large as five hundred yards wide and one 
hundred and fifty feet deep. There is utter desolation in all directions. 
Nothing in sight bears witness of man’s presence except the thin white 
band of excellent road which bends, twists, falls out of sight, and 
abruptly rises in ever-changing grades and directions. 

A turn of the road and a group of Italian soldiers bursts into view, 
one of them violently waving a red flag. We pull up sharply. It is the 
first control post and passes are asked for. Those of the driver and 
myself are scanned with grunts. The literacy of the inspector is 
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doubted, however, for he carefully scrutinizes them upside down. 
Such doubt is removed when my civilian companion, who, having 
hastily joined us just before leaving Trieste, presents a pass over a 
well-known American railroad bearing a large seal, which is received 
by a very snappy salute, and we are told to proceed. 

Farther along where water has washed what soil could be eroded 
from the volcanic crust into sporadic irregular arable patches, small 
hamlets appear whose inhabitants — Croats — had, in many cases, 
assembled at some neighbor’s house to celebrate Sunday. While in- 
doors the elders drank wine and listened to music, the middle-aged 
men drank and played bowls outside to the plaudits of their wives. 
The propinquity of young girls was always indicated by the presence 
of Italian soldiers. In every case these Croats greeted us warmly, the 
men taking off their felt hats and the women and children shouting 
something unintelligible, but including the word “‘ Americani,” and in 
several instances tossing fruit-blossoms into the car. 

The small patches of soil where these hamlets cluster are found in 
every conceivable, inaccessible spot, sometimes perched on a precipi- 
tous ledge, more often hidden in the bottom of an extinct fumarole; 
they were carefully tilled, as they were the sole means of subsistence 
for the beleaguered people. All sheep, goats, and cattle which were 
the former means of support were driven off by the Austrians in their 
retreat, so that the only other resource left to the inhabitants besides 
these patches was charcoal-burning on the slopes of such mountains 
as may support vegetation. During our whole trip we saw only three 
head of cattle, all cows, the first yoked on the off-side of a horse to a 
wagon loaded with charcoal, and the other two forming a team yoked 
to a cart of grain for the Italian troops. In fact, this comprised all the 
civilian transportation passed during the trip, as of course all horses 
had been driven off together with the cattle. 

However, the road was lively enough, at times too much so, for in 
every hamlet Italian troops were stationed, and also at every bridge, 
tunnel, and embankment of the railroad which we encountered several 
times. To subsist these troops necessitated a continued flow of huge, 
lumbering Fiat trucks whose drivers were only happy when roaring 
along with the threttle wide open and the spark advanced. Meeting 
these abruptly in circling a wall of rock compelled quick action, and 
caused many heart leaps. We passed two trucks which had come to 
grief that very morning — one had gone over an embankment and 
been utterly wrecked; the other had tried to buck through a rocky 
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ledge, but had only succeeded in ramming the engine through the 
after-part of its own body. But all the traffic of the road was not of a 
cibarious character; we passed two “trains” of a more sinister mean- 
ing — one containing eighteen lorries of ammunition and the other 
twenty-four camions of barbed wire. 

Finally we crossed the last crest. There, fifteen hundred feet below 
us, in al] its majesty, lay the gorgeous Bay of Quarnero. To the 
lights and coloring of water, land, and sky of the Bay of Naples, 
add the grandeur of the scale of Port-au-Prince, Haiti, with its 
island of Gonaive, and the boldness and abruptness of the shore-line 
of the island of Fayal; multiply this by ten and your imagination 
may be able to picture something of its splendor. There on our 
right stretched to the westward the long range of mountains dom- 
inated by Monte Maggiore, rising bluffly forty-eight hundred feet 
from the sapphire water, with the sparkling little town. of Abazzia 
lying at its base, and various story-book white houses dotted all 
over its flanks. Straight ahead lay the Bay itself, shut in by the 
magnificent islands of Cherso and Veglia, huge sentinels standing 
guard on the narrow approaches to this jeweled sea. To our left 
and ahead, hardly visible over the steep decline, slumbered the 
white town of Fiume — little brilliant in this titanic diadem of the 
gods. From an esthetic point of view, any nation whose people had 
once seen the beauty of this setting of which Fiume is a compon- 
ent part, would wage war to exhaustion to obtain such a priceless 
gem. Yet there it lay in all serenity, exhibiting no outward evi- 
dence of the fact that it was the cynosure of over two hundred mil- 
lion minds, and the small spark that may yet rekindle the world to 
flame and the sword. 

Coasting down, we were suddenly halted for the fifth time at a 
control station, and our passes viséed as carefully as before. Looking 
over the shoulders of the guard, we descried a masked battery of 
Howitzer 155s whose business ends were directed straight toward the 
town, and on whose near-by limbers groups of Italian gunners were 
gambling. Continuing our coast we were surprised by the acclaim 
with which the populace greeted us — with cries of “Evviva gli 
Americani!”’ and other expressions of good-will quite different from 
what we had become accustomed to during the past fortnight. 

These manifestations surprised us until we realized that these 
“Italian” residents, of whom so much is heard, are in reality people 
who before the war left their native land and emigrated to a foreign 
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country, where they became merchants, shopkeepers, etc., and carried 
on the greater part of the commercial life of the city. Now that 
the country of their birth is victorious a great hue and cry is raised in 
their name, although they give every indication of being successful, 
happy, and contented. 

Passing the huge works of the Whitehead Company, where torpe- 
does of the exact type used in the British and American navies were 
produced for the benefit during the war of the German and Austrian 
fleets, our first stop was at the harbor, protected from the sudden 
storms which swoop down from the mountains by the long Molo 
Maria Teresa. ‘Here we found two British light cruisers, two Italian 
cruisers, a French destroyer, and three Italian destroyers — the latter 
moored directly alongside the quai where we could carefully inspect 
them. If they were models placed in a glass case they could not have 
been more spick and span. From stem to rudder-post, they shone 
like freshly groomed thoroughbreds. Brand-new awnings — which 
had not been seen on a ship since war was declared — were stretched 
their entire length, boxes of multi-hued flowers lined their rails, while 
all instruments of war such as torpedo tubes, guns, etc., were carefully 
screened by potted palms; the whole effect being that of a houseboat 
on the Thames during Henley Week, instead of an engine of war 
which in a twinkling of an eye could reduce the town to ruins. Even 
the crew and officers were resplendent in trig fresh dress uniforms. 

Reémbarking in the car we ran slowly through the town, and im- 
mediately remarked cloth signs bearing the words “O Italia, O 
Morte” and “Evviva Italia” ostentatiously displayed on every build- 
ing. Such a universal expression of loyalty puzzled us for a time, until 
it was explained that these placards were so placed by order of the 
Italian military governor and any recalcitrant citizen was held in 
duress until he complied. Likewise the patriotic display of Italian 
flags flung from every street corner and from the larger buildings was 
also the effect of governmental decree. The population was as cos- 
mopolite as at Trieste except that the troops were of more diverse 
nationalities. Italian bersaglieri — difficult to realize so many hens 
had ever existed to supply so many feathers! — everywhere, but also 
sprinkled about one could see British regulars, British and French 
sailors, picturesque Jugo-Slavs, gigantic Serbs, and many troops who 
had Chinese faces, but wore French uniforms. All the latter nationali- 
ties saluted us smartly, but we were never once recognized by the 
Italians. 
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It seems to be the custom of the small boys of Fiume to wear blue 
sailor hats, and for a time we were at loss to explain their droll ap- 
pearance; for the usual ribbon was either missing from these hats or 
it bore an undecipherable legend. This was finally explained by the 
fact that during the winter it had become the fashion for these boys 
to wear a band bearing the words, “Stati Uniti,” but since the third 
week in April it was necessary either to discard this band entirely or 
to wear it inside out. We finally drew up at the “Hotei OrLANDO” 
whose large painted cloth sign had already become so weather-beaten 
that it disclosed beneath in large bronze letters permanently affixed 
to the wall, “Hotren Presipent WIxson.” 

Here we found by appointment a man of many tongues and no 
nationality whose single aim in life is to be on the winning side. 
Through him we talked to many citizens of diverse nationality and 
quickly saw how misinformed are peoples who are dependent on in- 
formation fed to them by censors who are careful to feed only such 
diet as the doctors in charge may prescribe. 

Our bottle of Chianti becoming empty, we embarked once more and 
crossed the iron bridge spanning the Recina, a tiny stream which as- 
sumes gigantic proportions in diplomatic circles, for it divides the 
Italian and commercial quarter of Fiume from the Jugo-Slav and 
residential quarter of Susak. To make this stream an international 
boundary and to create a port at Susak for the Jugo-Slavs would be as 
feasible as to make a port of Sorrento on the Bay of Naples, for Na- 
ture here has fashioned the coast-line in similar abrupt terraces. 

After a short giro through wonderfully picturesque surroundings 
and amid continued friendly glances — for no Italians are here to be 
seen — we retraced our way, recrossed the tiny Recina, and passed 
again through the streets of Fiume, which, but for the motley array of 
troops, seemed to cry-out in protest at its international importance 
and only wished to be let alone so that its fate could be decided 
by natural economic laws, instead of by grave gentlemen sitting 
around a table almost a thousand miles away. 
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POLAND TO-DAY. 


By WALTER C. BAILEY, ’94. 
Former _y A. R. C. Commissioner TO PoLanD. 


WO of the most interesting personalities in world politics to-day 

- are General Pilsudski, President of the Republic of Poland, and 
former Premier Paderewski. No two men could be less alike or have 
less in common, and yet they laid aside their differences for the com- 
mon good and worked together for the Republic. I admired Paderew- 
ski and was intrigued by Pilsudski; and bitten into my consciousness 
is an impression that the political fate of Poland for years to come 
lies in the hands of these two men. With one as a leader a steady 
march toward proud statehood can be foreseen, with the other bril- 
liant flashes of success alternating with failures; turmoil and intrigue 
with final political bankruptcy. 

No more dramatic event has occurred in recent years than the land- 
ing of Paderewski at Danzig from an English warship soon after the 
Armistice, and his journey through Posen to Warsaw. He was the 
man of the hour and typified the spirit of Poland as no other man could 
at that time. The white light of his patriotism shone through the 
whole fabric of the state, and his splendid attributes of character bound 
all parties together. Always the “helmet of Navarre” comes to my 
mind when I think of him in those early days of his régime. He was 
so manifestly the “knight in shining armor” that one envied his fol- 
lowers their privilege. Why then was he obscured? There are two 
predominant causes. First it seems to be written in the book of fate 
that men of his type must suffer from the ingratitude of those they 
lead and love. The second reason is a more practical one. Paderew- 
ski’s chief asset as a politician was his supposedly strong backing by 
the Allied Nations and his personal friendship with the world leaders 
at that time, President Wilson, Colonel House, Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau. It soon became clear, however, as the Peace Conference 
began to grind out its product, that a change had taken place and 
that Poland was to have no preferment. Great delay was encoun- 
tered in moving General Haller’s Polish Legion from France to Poland, 
the Germans refusing to let him land at Danzig. Possession of the 
Teschen coal fields took months for settlement; peremptory orders 
were sent from Paris to halt the fighting on the Ukrainian front, al- 
though no help was given Lemberg when this city was beleaguered by 
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the Ukrainians, who were finally defeated by one of the bravest popular 
uprisings in history. Danzig, the possession of which meant so much 
to Poland, was made an International Port, and the Poles had to be 
content with the famous “corridor,” which will probably become no- 
torious before many years have passed. 

Mr. Paderewski went to Paris to use his influence at short range 
and did of course accomplish a great deal, but not enough to satisfy 
his hungry countrymen, who were intolerant of delays and who felt 
that they had been fed on empty promises. Having failed to deliver 
all the plums, Paderewski lost prestige and a cabinet change was 
demanded. 

At my first meeting with General Pilsudski I got the impression 
of a man gaunt in body and soul, inscrutable, mysterious. In his 
deep-set eyes under jutting brows one looked in vain for a sign. No 
one seems to know him intimately, but every one discusses him. He 
is a veritable storm centre of gossip and innuendo, and while his sup- 
porters must be many, they are not as vociferous as his detractors. 
That he has qualities of leadership cannot be questioned, for he has 
weathered the storm for nearly two ‘years and Warsaw was saved 
under his command — even though it was General Weygand who was 
really the saviour. Pilsudski is said to have opposed the ill-starred 
Ukrainian Campaign for the capture of Kiev. During the recent Bol- 
shevik advance, however, he was accused of destroying the morale of 
the army by putting his favorites and supporters in high places. There 
have been attacks upon him recently in the French press, obviously 
inspired, and probably due to some recalcitrancy on his part. Some 
interesting passages at arms must have taken place at the Belvidere, 
the official residence of Pilsudski, over the French invasion. I use the 
word in no invidious sense, for there are ancient bonds of friendship 
between the two nations, and France proved her claim when her sup- 
‘port and advice stemmed the Bolshevik tide. It is to be regretted that 
England and the United States played the part of spectators at this 
critical time. That the control of Poland by the Bolshevik and the 
establishment of geographical contiguity with Germany would have 
been a world calamity is not to be doubted; and France and the Polish 
army deserve the gratitude of civilization. Truth, however, compels 
the statement of affairs as they might have been, for in 1916 France 
and England, being in serious straits and most anxious to bolster up 
the fading strength of Russia, made a secret pact with the Czar, which 
provided in effect that when the Allies won the war all of Poland should 
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belong to Russia. This contract was voided by the successful Bolshe- 
vist uprising; the Bolsheviki then attempted to make Poland a part of 
Soviet Russia by force of arms and would have succeeded but for the 
timely aid of France. So the Polish Republic exists to-day by the grace 
of the Bolsheviki, in spite of France and England, and finally thanks 
to France. 

During the War and until the provisional government was estab- 
lished in Poland, all the affairs of state were in the hands of the Polish 
National Committee sitting in Paris. Mr. Dmowski as chairman of 
this Committee built himself into a very strong position and was re- 
luctant to step down even when the establishment of the government 
in Warsaw made it imperative that he should. By adroit methods he 
was kept out of Poland for several months, — rumor says at the in- 
stigation of General Pilsudski. Dmowski is a trained politician, a force- 
ful leader strongly anti-Semite, and an avowed enemy of Pilsudski. 
Poland needs a man of his strength, but whether in his struggle toward 
the top he has made too many entangling alliances and so vitiated his 
value as a real leader is problematical. It is said that the Quai d’Orsay 
and the Vatican are intriguing against Pilsudski and have united on 
Dmowski as their candidate for his office. With Austria gone the Vati- 
can looks to Poland to take her place as a strong reactionary Catholic 
state. With Poland as a strong friendly nation France would feel secure 
against Germany and Russia, and also with the added help of General 
Wrangel the French loan to Russia may be repaid. It is to be hoped 
that French intelligence will avoid the mistake of letting the impres- 
sion go out that Poland is a “colony” of France, as the Poles are 
proud and sensitive to a degree where their nation is concerned. 

Perilous times are coming for Poland. Her peace problems are more 
difficult than her military ones, and splendid leadership is necessary 
if she is to fulfil her destiny. Her industries must be rehabilitated by 
the aid of foreign capital, her demobilized soldiers given employment, 
the Jewish question advanced toward a solution and the terrible scourge 
of typhus checked, and above all the different factions of the people 
who have been bound together by the common cause of a war for free- 
dom must not now be divided by the problems of peace. The real test 
of the nation is at hand, and if Poland falters and fails chaos in Europe 
will result. The Napoleonic dictum that Poland was the “ Keystone of 
the European arch” is still true. Jt is also true in my sincere belief 
that Paderewski is the “Keystone of the Political arch” of Poland. 
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PRESCRIBED PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR HARVARD 
FRESHMEN. 


By WILLIAM H. GEER, 
DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


N the fall of 1919 a prescribed physical training program for Fresh- 

men was put in operation at Harvard. The minimum requirement 
of the program calls for participation in some form of approved 
physical activity for at least three periods (one hour each) weekly, 
and attendance at a course of hygiene lectures. The inauguration of 
the program came as the result of a unanimous vote of the Faculty 
following a recommendation from the Board of Overseers urging some 
plan for prescribed physical training. 

The physical training program at Harvard has a good many features 
in common with similar programs that are in operation at other col- 
leges. It is somewhat different in at least two respects: first, in the 
latitude allowed the student in the selection of his exercise during all 
seasons of the college year, and second, in the provision made for 
special types of exercise to fit the needs of all individuals with poor 
bodily mechanics. 

The general procedure in connection with the operation of the pro- 
gram is somewhat as follows. Each Freshman is given an opportunity 
to satisfy the exercise part of his physical training program in one of 
two groups; either as a member of an organized athletic squad, or as a 
member of a regular section meeting at least three times a week. In 
both cases the participation is in a form of exercise or sport that has 
the greatest appeal for the individual concerned. If a student elects 
membership on one of the organized athletic squads he is bound by the 
practice rules and regulations of the squad. The members of such a 
group quite often devote six to eight hours a week to wholesome exer- 
cise and recreation. During the fall of 1919, 318 men out of a class of 
530 identified themselves with the football, soccer, crew, baseball, 
track, lacrosse and cross country squads. This large percentage of 
Freshmen in organized athletics augurs well for the future of com- 
petitive sport at Harvard. Through the coédperation of the Harvard 
Athletic Association, all Freshmen who elect an organized athletic 
squad receive instruction under the regular coaches. The various 
manager candidates assist with the checking of attendance. The men 
who do not join the organized athletic squads are given an opportunity 
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to select, during the appropriate season, from the following: tennis, 
handball, squash, squash racquets, swimming, boxing, five o’clock 
gymnasium class, and indoor baseball. At all seasons of the year men 
are urged to become familiar with types of exercise that have an appeal 
after, as well as during college life. 

The Freshman class is divided into two sections for the hygiene 
lectures which are given to each section once each week for a pericd 
of fifteen weeks. The material for the course is developed from the 
point of view of informational hygiene and includes the following top- 
ics: heredity, environment, elements of sanitation, exercise, fatigue, 
bodily mechanics, disease, and the care of the body in its various 
aspects, such as diet, bathing, care of the bowels, and proper clothing. 
Although no formal examination is given in the course, conferences 
are held with each member of the class just before the midyear period, 
and a written lesson is given at the close of the series of lectures. 

The exercise program is closely related to the results of a complete 
medical examination of each student. Formal work and corrective 
exercise is reserved for those individuals whose examinations indicate 
a special need for this type of program. The major part of the course 
for the members of this group and all of the activities for the other 
men take the form of interesting, competitive and healthful games. 
Preference is given to those indoor and outdoor sports which an indi- 
vidual can indulge in until late in life. A quotation from a report by 
Dr. Roger I. Lee, Professor of Hygiene at Harvard, covering the medi- 
cal and physical examination of the members of the 1923 class explains 
the procedure in connection with the grading of men on the basis of 
bodily mechanics. 

“This year, we have again continued the rating of all of the Fresh- 
men from a standpoint of bodily mechanics. This aspect of the work 
was inaugurated in 1916 by Dr. Lloyd T. Brown, and he has kindly 
continued supervision of it. The method of rating is as follows. The 
individual’s feet are carefully examined and he is questioned as to 
possible previous trouble with his feet. We have discarded the former 
and now exploded idea that a man’s feet can be judged purely on the 
basis as to whether the arch is high, low, or flat. We are concerned 
with ascertaining whether the individual uses his feet in a satisfactory 
mechanical fashion, and whether he has had previous trouble with his 
feet. The individual is then scrutinized from the point of view of how 
he stands, and whether his statics is satisfactory from a mechanical 
point of view. Taking both of these factors into consideration, he is 
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then graded A, B, C, D. In arriving at this rating we attempted to 
adopt the same mental attitude that one might adopt in deciding 
upon college grades for academic work. A and B are the types whose 
bodily mechanics are commendable, while C and D are less satisfac- 
tory. The process points which we noted are as follows: Group A: 
Good mechanical use of the human body. 1. Head, straight above 


A B . D 


Group A 7.5% Group B 12.5% Group C 55 % Group D 25% 


chest, hips and feet. 2. Chest, up and forward. 3. Abdomen, in or 
flat. 4. Back, usual curves not exaggerated. Group B: Fairly good 
mechanical use of the human body. 1. Head, too far forward. 2. 
Chest, not so well up or forward. 3. Abdomen, very little change. 
4. Back, very little change. Group C: Bad mechanical use of the body. 
1. Head, forward of chest. 2. Chest, flat. 3. Abdomen, relaxed and 
forward. 4. Back, curves are exaggerated. Group D: Very bad 
mechanical use of the body. 1. Head, still farther forward. 2. Chest, 
still flatter and farther back. 3. Abdomen, completely relaxed; 
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‘slouchy.’ 4. Back, all curves exaggerated to the extreme. In 1916 
when we took into consideration only how the man stood, we found 
the percentages were as follows: A 7.5 per cent, B 12.5 per cent, C 55 
per cent, D 25 per cent. In 1919, taking into consideration both how 
the individual stood and how he used his feet, we got the following 
percentages: A .97 per cent, B 14.8 per cent, C 49.3 per cent, D. 34.8 
per cent. It is of some interest that when examined by the same 
physicians, so that the personal equation is largely eliminated, 264 un- 
classified men, who were examined at the same time and who averaged 
two years older than the Freshmen, present similar figures, with the 
exception that 4 per cent more of the men were rated as C and 4 per 
cent less as D. 

“The outstanding feature of the results of the studies in bodily 
mechanics is that the examinations both in 1916 and 1919 show that 


il Pa 


AT BEGINNING OF YEAR 


80 per cent of our Freshmen do not use their bodies well. To be sure, 
their poor bodily mechanics is offset by their youth.and otherwise good 
physical condition. The result of this test certainly suggests that our 
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preparatory schools might do much toward preventing poor habits of 
bodily use and also that it is desirable for the college to attempt cor- 
rection.” 


Every man in the group of 179 (class of 1923) graded D in Bodily 


a we 
AT CLOSE OF YEAR 


| 


Mechanics reported for consultation, advice and special corrective 
exercise for a period of five or six weeks during the indoor season. Trac- 
ings of members of the group were made with a device similar to the 
schematograph. At the time of the first tracings, made early in the 
college year, most of the 179 men had poor bodily mechanics even when 
they were asked to assume what they considered a good standing 
position. The second tracings, made at the close of the year, indicated 
a marked improvement in the majority of cases. Even when the nor- 
mal position for an individual was not the correct one, the individual 
concerned had at least learned from the lectures on bodily mechanics 
and the work in the special exercise periods how to stand correctly. 
By pointing out defects, by demonstrating what is necessary for cor- 
rection and by providing a reasonable opportunity for each individual 
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to acquire the habit of good bodily mechanics the college renders a 
distinct service. From that point it is largely a matter of will power 
and application whether the individual really improves his bodily 
mechanics. 

A plan for inter-dormitory all-round athletic competition is a feature 
of the physical training program. During the year, teams are organized 
for each sport and points awarded to the winning dormitories. There 
is no limit to the number of teams from each dormitory that may enter 
the competition. During the fall season in 1919 each dormitory was 
represented by four crews. The winning fourth crew scored as many 
points toward the autumn inter-dormitory all-round athletic champion- 
ship as the winning first crew. A permanent trophy in the nature of a 
bronze shield has been placed in the common room of each dormitory. 
An appropriate space is provided on each plaque for a complete record 
of the year’s competition. Small movable plates are awarded to the 
dormitories winning the seasonal championships. This system of 
trophies was made possible through the generosity of Mr. Jesse I. 
Straus, 93. The competition for an appropriate design for the Fresh- 
man trophy was won by Mr. Hugh Perrin, ’21. 

The testimony of a great many members of the Freshman class and 
the opinion voiced generally by upper classmen who have watched the 
operation of the prescribed physical training program indicate a recog- 
nition of the value of the results obtained. Some men experience for 
the first time the invigorating effects of regular habits of exercise and 
recreation. A great many become familiar with sports that can be 
indulged in until late in life. Over three fifths of the 1923 class elected 
participation in three or more types of activity. Tennis seemed to be 
the most popular sport. One hundred ninety-one different men took 
part in this activity. The other sports attracting over one hundred 
men were rowing, 174; squash and squash racquets, 134; track, 128 
and swimming 108. Thirty-four men learned how to swim. 

The introduction of the Freshman program and its successful opera- 
tion seemed to act as a stimulus for more general participation in 
regular exercise on the part of other men in the University. An attend- 
ance census of the men using the various exercise facilities was taken 
during the first week in March, 1920. The total for the week was 8659. 
Previous to the war the Hemenway Gymnasium was the only indoor 
exercise place available in the vicinity of the other college buildings. 
The largest number of lockers rented in any one year during the ten- 
year period previous to the war was 950. Last year 975 were taken at 
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the Hemenway Gymnasium and 313 at the squash courts and swim- 
ming pool. This made a total of 1288 lockers used during the college 
year 1919-20 by upper class and graduate students, in addition to those 
used by members of the Freshman class in contrast to 950 for the pre- 
war period. From the above figures and those representing the men 
who used the boat house and Soldier’s Field facilities during the winter 
season it was apparent that about 2500 men at Harvard had or were 
rapidly acquiring the habit of regular exercise. 

The increasing number of men at Harvard who use the available 
indoor exercise facilities indicates that in the not distant future there 
will be need for a large indoor plant that ought to include, among other 
things, two swimming pools, one for general swimming and competi- 
tion, and the other for instruction purposes, a hockey rink, basket-ball 
courts, a baseball cage large enough for a regulation diamond with 
opportunity for infield practice during the winter season, indoor track 
facilities, apparatus room, trophy room, general offices, lockers, 
showers, etc. During the fall of 1919 the University made necessary 
alterations at the old Randolph Tennis and Racquet Club (now named 
the University Squash Courts) and the Big Tree Swimming Pool 
(formerly the Dunster Pool). A temporary Freshman Athletic Build- 
ing was also constructed in the vicinity of the freshman dormitories. 
The building contains one large hall for basket-ball and indoor base- 
ball, two smaller rooms for boxing, fencing, wrestling, and special 
exercise and locker and shower rooms. 

In addition to more general participation in exercise by men in the 
University and the revival of basket-ball as a regular recognized com- 
petitive sport, the following deserve special mention as resulting di- 
rectly or indirectly from the prescribed physical training program. 

After the members of the Freshman class were graded as to bodily 
mechanics the percentages representing the number of men in groups 
A, B, C, and D were compared with the corresponding percentages for 
the students from the preparatory and secondary schools that sent 
six or more boys to Harvard in the fall of 1919. Charts and data 
covering this phase of the physical training program were sent to the 
head-masters of the various schools. The information thus provided 
served as a stimulus in connection with the preparatory and secondary 
school health programs. 

The Faculty of the Graduate School of Business Administration 
voted that with the beginning of the college year 1920-21 all Business 
School students must have a thorough physical and medical examina- 
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tion. This examination will be conducted by Dr. Roger I. Lee and his 
assistants. The officials of the School have also requested the organ- 
ization of exercise sections to accommodate the men who would like 
the opportunity to get regular recreation. 

The Faculty of the Graduate School of Education has voted to offer 
courses for graduate study in the field of physical education. Properly 
qualified students, both men and women, may now become candidates 
for the.degree of Master of Education (Ed.M.) in the Graduate School 
of Education on a program of study and training in physical education. 
Students who wish to carry their work in this field beyond the Mas- 
ter’s Degree may become candidates, under the usual regulations, for 
the degree of Doctor of Education (Ed.D.). Schools throughout the 
country are looking for men who can either take full charge of physical 
education programs or assist with such programs and the athletic 
coaching while teaching high school subjects. This demand has been 
brought about partly as the result of state physical education legisla- 
tion enacted in sixteen states since 1916, and partly as the result of an 
appreciation by school officials that some provision for the health of 
the child should be made a definite part of the daily school program. 

Finally, the introduction of a prescribed physical training program 
at Harvard has encouraged colleges without similar programs to do 
something along this line. One New England college has recently 
adopted prescribed physical training for both Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores, and is planning a type of program similar to the one in opera- 
tion at Harvard. 


TEACHERS FOR THE COLLEGE.! 
By W. W. COMFORT, ’95, Presipent or HaverrorD COLLEGE. 


N the unprecedented development of schools of graduate instruc- 

tion in Cambridge, there is the danger that the College may be 
overlooked. President Lowell has given so many evidences of his own 
interest in the College and in the welfare of its younger students, that 
we must confidently feel his eye is open to the danger. But at one great 
institution after another, especially in the State Universities, the real 
efficiency of the College department has been sacrificed to the more 
showy development of great graduate and professional schools. It has 
proved easier to interest some millionaires and other sources of wealth 


1 This brief article is the substance of remarks made at a recent class dinner. 
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in founding special Schools and research departments than in main- 
taining the College departments for younger men. Great specialists 
are in a position to command liberal compensation; mere teachers, 
forsooth, are more removed from the world’s competition. Some fancy 
that almost any presentable person who has the brains is adequate for 
the more humdrum routine of elementary classroom instruction. 

My own feeling is that Harvard must not lose sight of the value of 
personality and character in the choice of her undergraduate Faculty. 
Wherever Harvard puts in a mediocre instructor, she is falling to the 
same level as any other college. The only valid superiority to be 
claimed by Harvard is not that she is big, or rich, or old, or near Bos- 
ton, or surrounded by educational advantages; it is that she combs 
the available material for men of light and guidance to enrich the 
moral and intellectual natures of the young men who resort to her. In 
the administration of a college, this duty is the most responsible com- 
mission resting upon the President. 

It helps to clear the situation if we believe that the business of the 
College is primarily to develop character and a fine perception of moral 
principles, rather than to undertake the indefinite dispensation of in- 
formation. In America we have laid too much emphasis upon mere 
information as such. What our country needs in its citizens is more 
uncompromising devotion to principles; more deep thinking and less 
expertness. Technical experts must first be men. Men who graduated 
in the nineties know of how little avail has been to them the specific 
information they gained in their college classes. But they surely 
recall how much they owe to the personalities and characters of Nor- 
ton, Shaler, F. Bécher, Palmer, Goodwin, James, J. W. White, to 
mention only a few of those great men with whom undergraduates 
could converse at the end of the last century. 

We have all been vitally interested in the University’s great cam- 
paign for funds to be devoted to increasing the salaries of her teachers. 
The need is a universal one, and the response constitutes a most sig- 
nificant evidence of the public interest in education. One remark, 
however, should be made: the mere increase in professors’ salaries does 
not guarantee any greater concern on their part for the welfare of 
their students; it does guarantee, as it is intended to do, the removal 
of a certain worry and embarrassment from the minds of our teachers. 
And it ought to help in the solution of the problem at which I have 
hinted: it ought to widen the field from which Harvard can attract to 
herself the comparatively rare men whose lives as well as whose lec- 
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tures are open to their students as an inspiration and example. There 
are too many men teaching everywhere who are very refined specimens 
of selfishness and egotism, who are immersed in their own scholarly 
occupations and who think time lost which they are forced to spend in 
the company of their pupils. Somehow we must urge our point in 
season and out of season that the classroom furnishes only part of a 
Harvard education, and that Harvard students must actually see and 
know their instructors and benefit by an intimate personal associa- 
tion. As parents with boys of college-going age, we have a right to 
insist upon this privilege, if we believe in its value. 

Not a few parents are turning to the small colleges because they 
think they will only there get what they desire for their sons. They 
are justified in feeling that it is improbable that their sons will be really 
taught and inspired in institutions which count their students by thou- 
sands rather than by scores or even hundreds. We should all regret it 
if ever in the future Harvard should through over-growth neglect her 
youngest charges in her most ancient foundation, or should cease to 
take seriously her responsibilities as an Alma Mater who stands in loco 
parentis during the most impressionable period of life. 


HORACE. 
&. i. 


TO MZCENAS., 
TRANSLATED By FRED B. LUND, ’88. 


N JECENAS, descendant of kings, and beside 

4 My guide and protector, my joy and my pride, 
You surely have noticed that some men there are 
Who raise the Olympian dust in their car 

And seem to enjoy it, — while grazing the goal 

With axle red hot brings delight to their soul, 

And winning the palm in the race against odds 

Lifts the lords of the earth to the ranks of the Gods. 
One man’s overjoyed if the popular vote 

Of the fickle electorate raise him to note, 

Another if making a corner in wheat 

He can charge what he likes for what others must eat. 
The man who inherits his ancestors’ farm, 

And joyfully ploughs it, sees nothing but harm 
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In ploughing the ocean in Cyprian tree, — 

And he’ll ne’er be persuaded to try it, not he. 

The merchant, discouraged by storms, will pretend 

That he loves his vacation and villa, no end, 

But unwilling to see his expenses run on 

He fits out his ships and away he is gone. 

In quaffing old Massic some think it no crime 

In the shady green grove to spend part of their time, 

Or lying at rest by the source of the stream 

To list to its music, and slumber, and dream. 

The life of the camp is delightful to some 

Who love the alarum of trumpet and drum 

That’s hated by housewives; while hunters will roam 

All night in the cold, leaving fond wives at home, 

If their dogs but give tongue on the track of a stag, 

Or the boar breaks the net and goes crash! through the flag. 

To be crowned with the ivy, and bear off the prize 

In letters, lifts me to the Gods in the skies. 

I love the cool grove where apart from the throng 

With the Nymphs and the Satyrs I join in the song. 
If only Euterpe will lend me her flute 

Nor fair Polyhymnia’s cithern be mute, 

In the band of the lyricists place me, and I 

Will strike with my forehead the stars in the sky! 


“BLOODY MONDAY.” 
By JOHN T. WHEELWRIGHT, "76. 


FOOTFALL in the study just outside his bedroom door woke 
George Sparhawk up in the early morning of his first day at 
College. 

Startled from his sleep, the boy called out, “Mother!” but the 
footfall was that of the colored scout who had come in to get the boots; 
George was made so miserable by appreciating this “give away,” that 
he had a cold chill of shame under the bedclothes. 

In a moment, however, he was out of bed and in his hat-tub, press- 
ing a sponge charged with cold water over his head and rejoicing in 
the fact that it was “Bloody Monday,” and that, in the evening, his 
class were to meet the Sophomores in the horse-play which tradition at 
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Harvard then required of the two lower classes on the first day of the 
term; hazing the Freshman Class and inter-class rushes were old cus- 
toms well-rooted in all American colleges of the day. Every brother- 
hood to which man belongs seems to demand some form of initiation, 
and since, in the colleges, the newcomers’ ignorance of traditions 
aroused the contempt of those more used to the ways of the little 
world, the Sophomores felt it their duty to try to make “‘ Men” of the 
newcomers by visits to their rooms, and the exactions of treats of 
cigars or beers and by “hazing.” 

George and his chum, William Cushing, had a suite of rooms in 
Weld Hall, on the corner facing University Hall, their windows look- 
ing into those of the Assembly Room of the Faculty, a fact, how- 
ever, unknown to the new occupants. The suite consisted of a study 
and two small bedrooms, which the boys’ mothers had. furnished 
principally from the contents of the attics of their houses, with an- 
tique furniture, judged to be of no value by the proud possessors of 
the black walnut table and chair of the period. 

The Chapel bell, tolling the summons to prayers, hastened the 
dressing of the freshmen, and they found a pleasurable excitement and 
interest in joining the stream of students which came out from all the 
dormitories to attend the prayers in Appleton Chapel. It was to be 
the first gathering of that body of youngsters from all over the land 
which was to be the Class of 187-. 

An American college “Class,” with its sentiments and spirit, is 
most difficult to describe or explain to an unsympathetic ear, but, to 
these Freshmen, their Class, that mysterious body that had never 
existed until that moment, was the most important organization in 
the world. 

Somewhere among those sleepy young fellows, seated in the pews 
around him in the Chapel, were the future friends of George’s life. 
His quick eye scanned the faces of his nearest neighbors, and he felt 
conscious that he was also the object of inspection. There were the 
boys who found themselves joined together into a Harvard Class by 
the accident of a similar education; starting equal at the post, to what 
strange goals were those young feet pointed? Each carried in his 
knapsack some fateful emblem; judges, governors, bishops, were 
among them, though others might have been struck dumb that 
bright September morning had their futures been disclosed to them. 
But, all oblivious of their fate, this Freshmen Class were a cheerful 
set of boys, as they sang the doleful hymn of the morning, “Sparks 
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ascending seek the sun,” for they were no longer schoolboys, but 
“Men”’; in the fascinating atmosphere of Harvard. 

And later, at breakfast at the Thayer Club in the old Railway sta- 
tion, the two boys found themselves, with others of their Class, at 
what was known as a “general table.”” The Freshmen at this table 
ate in silence at first, but after a while, like passengers on a ship, each 
began to make advances to his neighbors. 

Next George was a boy, rosy-cheeked with blond hair in crisp 
waves, rather a dandy, evidently from a large city. 

“Queer kind of a place, this Thayer Club, is n’t it?” he remarked 
to George. “If this is coffee, I wish I had ordered tea.” 

“T did,” said George, “and I wish I had ordered coffee. But it is 
interesting to see all these fellows eating in this old barn; this first day 
of the term is very exciting.” 

“Where did you prepare?” 

“At Oldbury Academy. And you?” 

“At Exeter. All the fellows at this table were there with me.” 

“TI remember seeing a great crowd of Exeter men in June at the 
examinations. My friend and I are the only two from our school.” 

“You will soon be friends with all of us. I tell you what, you were 
lucky to get a place at this table. It happened that there were only 
ten of us who wished to be together, lacking two to fill it. If we make 
our number up to twelve, we will cease to be a ‘general table’ and will 
have it all to ourselves. After breakfast we can make arrangements 
at the office, if you two fellows wish to be with us.” 

“That will be fine,” said George. “We feared that we would find 
it lonely here, for we don’t know the Boston fellows.” 

“T don’t think you will want to. They are a stuck-up lot, who go 
home every Sunday to be with their families. Carrying little hand- 
bags worked by loving hands. Their mothers’ apron strings all over 
the lads. What is your name? Mine is Dick Lawrence, and I come 
from New York.” 

After George had given his name and introduced his new-found 
friend to Cushing, Lawrence pointed out the other Exeter men at the 
table. 

“That fat fellow over there is Quimby; he is the jolliest boy in the 
world; and next him is Hooper, the catcher of last year’s Exeter ball 
nine, the fair-haired one, with bright eyes; he is sure to be on our Class 
nine. The tall chap at the end of the table is Charley Rogers, a great 
oar. He will be a good captain for our crew, and the short, dark fellow 
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is Sam Pelton, a good one at football. If we can only make him cap- 
tain of the Class football team we will have a clean sweep for Exeter. 
We hope we have gained two supporters for Exeter to-day — but 
come along, we must be leaving for the first recitation.” 

News had spread throughout the Freshman Class in some myste- 
rious way, as, they say, news is disseminated in India among the native 
population, that they were to meet at nine o’clock that evening to 
march in battle array at Jarvis Field and engage in the annual rush for 
the Sophomore Class. 

In those days Jarvis Field was the baseball ground. Track ath- 
letics were not in existence; football was a desultory sport. 

The strong compulsion of custom brought most of the boys to the 
appointed rendezvous. The exciting contest had been the talk all day 
between recitations. It was to be the first test of the Class which had 
been nebulous up to that time; so they cheered lustily for it as they 
gathered in a dark bunch in front of the squat octagonal gymnasium. 

A tall boy from Exeter Academy “assumed the purple”’ of leader- 
ship by calling for three times three for the glorious class of 187 -. 
And the nine “rahs” were barked out without any “‘slop-over” to the 
delight of the class; it seemed to them that their disconnected atoms 
had been welded at once into an organism. Shoulder to shoulder they 
marched up North Avenue in silence, for the dread rumors of bands of 
proctors were in the air. 

It was whispered that the College authorities, anxious to eradicate 
the custom of hazing, handed down from what had been, until quite 
recently, a small academy of high-spirited boys, had planned to stop 
this rush at its inception. 

The Freshman phalanx soon turned around a side street from the 
Avenue, and in a few minutes formed into ranks at one end of Jarvis 
Field. At the other end they could discern a dark mass, presumably of 
Sophomores; the rush was imminent. 

The Freshmen formed in a double line, firmly knit together, and 
were waiting like dogs in leash, for a word of command from their 
leader to engage in action, when suddenly out of the darkness on their 
right, a third array of men issued, and dividing into two parties, set 
out in pursuit of the contesting classes. 

The cry ‘‘ Proctors! Proctors! ’’ smote the still air, and the two hos- 
tile bands which had been so eager for the fray dispersed in hot flight, 
pursued by the young instructors, who thus took the part of victors in 
the strife. 
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George, hotly pursued by one of this third army, and knowing noth- 
ing of the geography of the vicinity, started to sprint across the field 
from which the “victors”’ had just emerged. He could see nothing 
ahead of him but the darkness and a clump of willow-trees, which had 
probably served as shelter for the band of Proctors. Rushing for this 
group of trees at top speed, he suddenly lurched heavily and fell into a 
very soft, muddy ditch about four feet in depth — an old trench made 
in the War of the Revolution, part of the fortifications, it happened to 
be, which had never been filled up, dug in the days when the College 
buildings had been used as barracks during the siege of Boston. He 
scarcely had time to get the mud out of his eyes when two other bodies 
came hurtling into the trench on the mud. He asked himself if these 
newcomers were friends or foes, Freshmen or Sophomores, or Proc- 
tors? After a moment of silence, one of the newcomers began to swear, 
and the other called in a feeble voice, “‘ Where am I?”’ The swearer 
answered, “How in hell should I know? It is my first evening in 
Cambridge.” 

“Oh! then you are a Freshman. I wouldn’t have run so fast if I 
had n’t thought you were a Proctor.” 

“T, too, was a hare pursued by somebody, but my hound must have 
known the country and jumped the ditch. There was a whole army of 
sleuths after us.” 

“Oh!” said the other. “We were lucky to escape them. It means 
suspension to be caught to-night, they say. I wonder where on earth 
we are?” 

**Where Moses was when the light went out, I should say.” 

“This is a strange way to get acquainted, but we are both Fresh- 
men together. My name is Bromfield, Boston Latin.” 

“T am Acton of Exeter.” 

They shook muddy hands, and as their eyes had become accustomed 
to the darkness by this time, George’s figure shaped itself to them. 

“Qh! here is another fugitive!” exclaimed Bromfield. 

“Who are you?” 

“A friend.” 

“Advance, friend, and give the countersign.” 

“Seventy — ”’. 

“You are another Freshman, then?” 

“Yes, Sparhawk, Oldbury Academy. I escaped the Proctor by a 
quick dodge. He stumbled over something, and as I fled away I 
heard a lot of swear words falling into the mud from his direction, 
and the next minute I tumbled in here.” 
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“Tt is a fine way of beginning our college education,” said Acton. 
“*My governor never went to college, and he imagines it to be a place of 
serene intellectual effort, and he expects me to pass my entire time 
plugging away at the classics, but here I am up to my eyes in mud ina 
ditch and in danger of suspension before I have really begun at all.” 

“IT wonder whether my chum Cushing escaped,” remarked George. 
“He was by my side when the Proctors came for us. I hope he got 
away. It was too bad that the rush was broken up.” 

“TI am glad it was,” said Bromfield. “You must admit that it is 
absurd for young men of nineteen to go out and fight with each other 
in the darkness because their grandfathers used to do it one hundred 
years ago. The result of following this absurd custom is that we are 
now hiding in a muddy ditch, and if we are caught, as you say we shall 
be sent home in disgrace before our first week in College is ended.” 

“T only escaped by the skin of my teeth; a tall Proctor had his hand 
on my shoulder,” remarked Acton. 

“T think it is about time to be getting out of this,” said Bromfield. 

Accordingly all three emerged from the pit and started in what they 
supposed to be the general direction of the College. On the street back 
of Holworthy they met an urchin, who told them that there had been 
a fight a few minutes before, near the gymnasium, but that the excite- 
ment was over; they walked into the yard at a loss to know what they 
should do next. When they got down in front of Weld Hall, George 
said, “Come up to my room; I see a light in the window and my chum, 
Cushing, must be back from the rush.” 

They found Cushing looking out of a window; he tured round, 
startled by their precipitate entrance, and George introduced his new 
friends, telling of his chance acquaintance. 

“You fellows were luckier than I,” said Cushing. “I was caught 
by a Proctor, the one who is next door to this very room, that tall, 
slim fellow; what chance had a fat boy against him? He nabbed me 
with his long arm. I never took any part in the rush; but I shall have 
to take my medicine, I suppose. It is hard luck to be fired out on the 
very first day of college.” 

“T am sorry for you,” said Acton. “And we are all just as guilty as 
you are.” 

“Yes, but you have not been found out,” said Cushing; “and that 
is the Eleventh Commandment which you may not break. When 
you fellows came in I was looking over into the window opposite. 
I don’t know what the building is, but there is a large room on the 
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second floor lighted up, and there seems to be something going on 
there. I wonder what it is.” 

“Blessed if I know,” said Acton. “Ha, ha, I see you have a jar of 
Lone Jack tobacco. Have you any cigarette papers? It is my duty as 
a Freshman to learn to roll cigarettes, but it is mighty hard to roll the 
fine grains of Lone Jack tobacco into a decent cig.” 

“Neither my chum nor I smoke,” said George. 

“T call it very kind of you to keep tobacco for your friends, then.” 

Bromfield went to the window giving on University Hall and called 
out: 

“There does seem to be something going on in that room, some 
sort of a meeting, I should say. I am sorry for you, Cushing; I hope 
that you won’t be made a scapegoat for the sins of the whole Class. 
Now, boys, let’s brace up and have some style about us, notwith- 
standing our troubles. Did any of you go to the Peace Jubilee in 
Boston last June? Do you remember the Anvil Chorus? Was n’t it a 
bully one; five hundred firemen in red shirts beat on five hundred an- 
vils and five hundred cannon were fired, all in time with the music.” 

He began shouting the air, and, grabbing a poker from the fire- 
place he emulated the firemen at the Jubilee by beating with it on the 
sheet-iron blower. This was a signal for the others to rush for the two 
hat-tubs and the tongs and fire shovel and to join in the roaring 
chorus with loud shouts and with din of metal against metal. No one 
noticed that the windows of the building opposite filled with heads, 
but as the exhausted singers paused a moment for breath, a sharp rap 
was heard on the outer door of the room. 

“Come in! why don’t you come in?” called Cushing, and a stern- 
faced man entered the room. 

“What do you mean by this hideous racket?” he asked. “Don’t 
you know that the Faculty is meeting to-night in that room opposite? ” 
He pointed to the lighted window of University Hall, which was black 
with professors, who did not seem to be over-fond of music. 

“No, sir,” replied Cushing, “we didn’t know that there was a 
Faculty meeting over there.” 

“Well, you are green,”’ said the professor. “I never expected to see 
anybody quite so fresh, but your greenness may preserve you from the 
more serious consequences of this offense; you know that the oc- 
cupants of a room in the College Yard are responsible for the main- 
tenance of good order in it.”” He then took the names of the occupants 
of the room and told the others to disperse, saying, “There has been 
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more than enough disorder in the college to-night.”” He departed and 
left the two boys to themselves. 

“T am certainly in for it now,” said Cushing, when the door closed 
on the last of the departures. ‘‘ My first day in college, caught in the 
rush and sure to be suspended, and within an hour responsible for 
breaking up a Faculty meeting with the Anvil Chorus. And I never 
got a crack at a Soph. or at a hat-tub in the chorus, and you know I 
cannot sing.” 

“It seems to me that for two raw recruits from a country town, we 
are doing pretty well,” said George, and the two boys went to bed and 
notwithstanding their misfortunes, slept peacefully. 

The next morning, Billy the postman handed each a post-card 
summons to call at the Dean’s office at 11 a.m. Together they climbed 
to that dread chamber, which they found filled with other offenders 
against the peace of the College. Cushing was one of the first sum- 
moned to the inner presence, and when he came out he whispered, 
**Suspended for the rush; he said nothing about the Anvil Chorus.” 

*T shall get it for that,” thought George. 

Presently his name was called. He found the Dean to be a very 
wise-appearing man, gray-bearded and spectacled, with a grave face 
tempered by a pleasant twinkle in the eye. The Dean looked at the 
boy for a time in silence. 

“You are Sparhawk, I believe, the occupant of No. 37 Weld Hall, 
responsible for the terrible din last night disguised as music, to the 
confusion of our Faculty meeting; your plea, I believe, is ignorance 
of the law and of the geography of the Yard. What have you to say 
for yourself?” 

“Nothing more than what you state as my plea.” 

“TI must give you a public admonition for this.” 

George had visions of the stocks, pillory, and public disgrace. 

**T am sorry to hear that. When and where is it to be given to me?” 

The Dean smiled. 

“A public admonition is not administered in the College Yard; it 
is a notification sent to your parents of your misconduct. If another 
admonition is sent, you are put on probation, which is a very serious 
position for a young man to occupy. Look up your ‘ Pains and Pen- 
alties’ in the pamphlet which they call the College Bible. I am pained 
to tell you that we have had to suspend your roommate, Cushing, 
for taking part in the rush on Bloody Monday.” 

“Tf he is suspended, I ought to be,” said George, “for I am as 
guilty of taking part in the rush on Bloody Monday as he.” 
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“T ama little deaf and did not quite catch what you said,” remarked 
the Dean. “Unless you speak louder and more clearly to me than you 
did just now, I shall assume that you were in your room all the eve- 
ning. The names of seven Freshmen and seven Sophomores have been 
entered for suspension from the College for three months each on ac- 
count of participation in that rush; all these broke not only the College 
rules, but the famous Eleventh Commandment, and you did not 
break that Commandment and have not yet, unless you speak louder 
and more distinctly than you have. I wish to talk to you now for a 
moment most seriously. There will be a meeting of your Class at 
Harvard Hall at five o’clock. It is to be a very important meeting for 
you, your Class, and your College. I wish you to be present at it, and 
to bring all your friends. Tell them that they must be sure to come.” 

“Yes, I will, but I know only a few of the Class.” 

“But it seems to me that you have managed to get acquainted with 
all the musical talent in it on the very first evening. I hope that they 
will prove to have as much common sense in their heads as they have 
music in their souls. I shall be at the meeting.” 

The whole of the Freshman Class gathered together in the Harvard 
Hall lecture room at a meeting called by the Dean; from the oldest 
member, who served in the Civil War and had earned money to put 
himself through college after he came of age, to the youngest tow-head 
with the shreds of maternal apron strings on his coattails. It was the 
first gathering of the Class, and there were seven boys missing from 
it, those who had been found out and suspended. All felt sure that 
the meeting had to do with the captures on Bloody Monday, but 
exactly what was pending no one knew. On the lecture platform the 
young President stood, his face stern and impassive, the face of a ruler 
of men, and beside him the short, rotund Dean, a shrewd, keen stu- 
dent of human nature; power and ability seemed to be personified in 
these two men. 

When the tramp and shuffling of feet was over, the President began 
to address the audience in his precise English, each sentence as clean- 
cut as a Latin inscription. ; 

“Young men,” he said, “‘you have, in your first week in this Col- 
lege, a chance to do it a great good, and at the same time of correcting 
an injustice to your fellow-students. The customs of class-rushes and 
hazing are anachronisms, heritages from the schoolboys of a past age; 
customs ungracious and unworthy of students in a great university. 
Some of your number have been suspended, while all have been guilty 
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of the offense which caused their suspension. You present here are 
now to be given a chance to restore your unlucky mates, by promising 
that, when you become Sophomores, you will not haze the incoming 
Freshman Class, or engage in rushes with them, and as a consideration 
for these promises, if made, these suspensions will be cancelled. A 
similar offer has been made to the Sophomore Class to restore their 
lost sheep in return for their promises to refrain from hazing during 
the rest of the College year. Now, young gentlemen,” he concluded, 
“you are to be given a chance to sign this paper containing these agree- 
ments, and the Faculty in the name of the College will thank you and 
be glad to call back your classmates who have been sent away. The 
Dean and I will now leave the paper on the table so as to allow you 
to discuss the matter.” 

These remarks were greeted with loud applause, and after the 
authorities had left the room, one of the classmates moved that the 
promises be given, and this motion was carried by a unanimous vote. 

George rushed off to telegraph Cushing to return from Oldbury. 
As he walked back from the telegraph office, his face lengthened when 
he remembered that while William was called back from suspension, 
he himself was still under weight of a public admonition. “But,” he 
thought, “Father is such a brick that he will not care and he will see 
the joke of the Charivari from Freshmen still in the shell. College 
life is by no means dull, and, by Jove, our Class is undoubtedly the 
finest that has ever come into Harvard College. See what a vote they 
cast for good sense and justice!” 


ON BLUE-BOOK PAPER. 
By KENNETH B. MURDOCK, ’I16. 


[* at least one university, custom ordains that examinations shall be 
written in blue-books. How fair a thing a blue-book might appear, 
had not this blight of tradition fastened upon it! But, under this sen- 
tence of Fate, instructors and students alike come to regard the pale 
blue covers and the faintly glazed paper with its anemic ruling, as in 
themselves baneful. Inevitably so, since to the undergraduate the sud- 
den blossoming of the blue-books on the desks means a memory- 
searching and invention-trying test, while to the instructor the same 
appearance portends no less evil as the harb: ger of laborious hours 
correcting patiently penned answers. 
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Yet this unlovely stage is but the caterpillar phase of the blue-book. 
Humble as is its first mission after the binder has shaped it from chaos, 
often its ultimate destiny is by common report noble, and known in 
high places. For its final triumph, as for its early disfavor, tradition 
is to blame — this time in the shape of one of those ancient unreason- 
able mandates of custom which grow into rigid statutes in an academic 
atmosphere. It is, then, inevitably demanded by all laws of con- 
vention that works of scholarship or literature, Ph.D. theses, or any 
dallyings with the Muse, born of the graduate students and young 
teachers, be permitted first to see the light on nothing other than blue- 
book paper. 

Such is the venerable custom. Possibly elsewhere other manners 
prevail, but, even though this be a narrow@ocal habit, its suggestions 
are valuable in many of the cloisters of scholarship. Possibly teachers 
and writers of rank, even within the walls of this chosen university, 
shake off the shackles and write in a devil-may-care fashion on the 
finest of linen or the coarsest of copy paper. Perchance an occasional 
radical among the graduate students ventures to commit some trifling 
work of philological research to, say, the backs of carefully hoarded 
laundry slips. Such proceedings are not orthodox and, therefore, in an 
academic fold, to be abhorred or, at least, ignored. Your true grad- 
uate student laboriously counting final -e’s in immortal poetry, or 
compiling graphic charts of the average production of a gentle es- 
sayist for each day of the week, knows that the delicate savor of his 
work can be preserved only when it is committed to blue-book paper. 
The young instructor, preparing to electrify his classes by a painful 
compilation of the occasions on which London is mentioned in Ma- 
caulay, or thrilling with the discovery that Richard Feverel’s meet- 
ing with Lucy is described chiefly in words of Anglo-Saxon — or is it 
Latin? — derivation, knows better than to risk tarnishing the bril- 
liance of his conclusions by trusting them elsewhere than to blue-book 
paper. 

Unlike many academic customs, there is a beautiful fitness in this 
consecration of blue-book paper in its best estate to works of research 
by the apprentices of the scholar’s craft. There seems little reason 
why, for an undergraduate, shaving before an examination spells dire 
and utter ruin, but there is a positive harmony in the bond of devotion 
between budding scholarship and blue-book paper. To trace out all 
the ramifications of this tie would in itself be a work of research worthy 
of committing to posterity on the dimly ruled lines of sheets torn from 
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a blue-book, but even to the lay observer there are apparent some 
features of the amazing justice of the tradition. What, pray, could 
better separate the earnest seeker after scholastic glory from the but- 
terfly-like and ephemeral dabbler, than this very use of blue-book 
paper? The source from which the precious material is secured saves 
it for the most part from profane and dilettante hands, reserving it for 
the inky fingers of the toiling scholar, who, after he has corrected the 
examinations of his class, plucks out with care the blank sheets to be 
devoted to his own use. Thus the orthodox young scholar, stealing 
time from research to retail desiccated facts to a patient class, is 
favored above his comrades whose study is unhampered by teaching, 
for does he not have ready to his hand the paper which is often the 
chief ingredient of his works of scholarship? His more idle colleague, 
who treasures a little leisure in which to think or dream, instead of 
following the approved course of devoting every minute to study or 
teaching and making every hour of the day a battle-ground between 
desire to achieve work of his own and an unruly conscience leading 
him to aid his class, is, by all academic criteria, of questionable rank. 
It is divinely appropriate that he does not possess, as do his friends 
torn between study and teaching, the open sesame to scholastic fame. 

And when the toiling scholar pens his philological statistics on paper 
torn from unfilled examination books, he again reveals the harmony 
of the scheme. The less his students know, the more blank paper 
there is for him to fill; the less interested they are in retailing warmed 
over facts in examination books, the more space he may load with his 
own diligently mined treasure. Any one might well shudder to follow 
this to its logical conclusion by fancying that in devoting little time 
and interest to his classes the graduate student teacher furthers the 
development of his own scholarship, just as he increases his crop of 
blank blue-book paper. But, stopping short of this grim conclusion, 
perhaps it is safe to admit that when an undergraduate leaves much of 
his book empty, and later the blank sheets are filled with the earth 
covered nuggets of fact dug up by the instructor, there is another sign 
pointing toward the conclusion that such graduate scholarship simply 
fills in gaps left by undergraduates. Nothing could be more harmless 
than to grant this, but when some student in college does fill his bock 
and thereby deprives his instructor of the use of many pages, it is a 
temptation to wonder whether much of the blank space in examina- 
tion books may be there only because the teacher has not shared with 
the class the material to fill them. Hardly less alluring is the idea that 
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the undergraduate, of catholic tastes but intolerant of cold and lifeless 
fact, lacks interest to fill in his blue-book with the very lumber of in- 
formation which his instructor later delightedly brings forth on the 
very pages over which he yawned and from which he turned eagerly 
away. 

Possibly such ideas are idle, but blue-book paper itself is full of 
suggestion, and has a savor which leads its votaries often to aimless 
conjecture. I have heard it suggested that the very air of the examina- 
tion room clings about it even after it is laid on higher shrines. Some- 
times it does seem as though the peculiarly musty flavor of the exam- 
ination question, and the cramped, stuffy quality of the usual answer, 
made a sort of atmosphere about the very paper consecrated to ex- 
amination hours. Fascinating as this thought may be to some irrever- 
ent souls, it is hardly susceptible of proof. It may be that only mali- 
cious minds fancy that in many a work ground out from the treadmill 
of scholarship so earnestly kept moving by young graduates, there is 
the same dispiriting and confining air that chokes too many in the ex- 
amination room. However this may be, nothing seems more sacro- 
sanct than the traditional examination. Perchance its connection with 
the blue-book may. be one that hallows rather than defiles. 

Clearly though, in the tradition that blue-book paper alone mirrors 
the true scholarship of the beginners, however fitting the wise pro- 
vision of custom may seem, we may imagine that for once sainted 
academic convention has been dictated to by motives of this world. 
Such imaginings may be vain, and grateful only to grossly material 
minds. None the less it is but another example of how beautifully 
symbolic of many a graduate is his use of blue-book paper. Where ail 
is at last but speculation, perhaps such signs are not profitless. Why 
not wonder then whether the surprising cheapness of blue-books — 
coming, indeed, from the undergraduates much as Elijah’s food from 
the ravens, though the simile must not be forced — has not contrib- 
uted to shape the proud destiny for which they are saved? Some 
murmur boldly that most young graduate students, like Chatterton, 
“blooming ’mid poverty’s drear wintry waste,” teach only to warn 
away the too familiar wolf, and that the blue-book paper so freely 
offered becomes for them the emblem of their quest. Some go further 
still and declare that teaching, once made simply a club to wield in 
the face.of the wolf, is degraded. They proclaim, in paraphrasing 
Meredith, teaching is now the back-stair of scholarship, rather than 
the great entrance itself. Such brazen spirits see in the earnest re- 
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search done in scattered hours snatched from class work, and recorded 
on blue-book paper, nothing but the scars of the lash wielded by 
necessitous poverty. However vigorously we may hope they are 
wrong, there is still such a diabolical patness in the relation between 
the finances of the young graduate, the availability of teaching as a 
purveyor of bread, and, too often, the quality of his work done both 
in the classroom and in his own study, that it is hard to dismiss en- 
tirely the idea that perchance here again blue-book paper is but the 
outward sign of a hidden malady. 
fet who shall say a malady? Shall we trust Souvestre and believe 
that the finest of human gifts, “la facilité du bonheur,” is best pre- 
served by poverty? Many are frank to say that to the young scholar, 
however much “‘facilité du bonheur” he may possess, happiness comes 
most easily in the doing of his own work. Many extend this idea to 
cover the belief that the classes which take time from his individual 
study, are for him too often simply the sources of the blank paper on 
which he writes. We may not be prepared to glory in the vision of the 
sober student scorning all that he may win from teaching, and yet be 
rapt at the thought of the same faithful soul teaching not to buy oil for 
his study lamp or paper for his busy pen, but to achieve wisdom on 
the classroom platform, finding the joy of waking new ideas in other 
minds. Indeed, in our most Utopian moods, some of us may imagine 
that, with the whip of necessity no longer pointing toward teaching, 
many would follow the same road more willingly and arrive more 
freshly welcome to their audiences. We may fancy that with leisure to 
study as he liked, and to teach as he liked, till his preparation was 
done, the most angular student now hammering down the road to- 
ward a livelihood of arid and fruitless pedagogy might turn to tread 
the higher ways of real wisdom, real scholarship, and, eventually and 
best of all, of true teaching. If Sydney is to be believed and “ Inven- 
tion, Nature’s child, fled step-dame Study’s blows,” perhaps even if 
the gates were opened to admit a modicum of leisure to share with 
Study the graduate student’s hours, who knows but Invention might 
find entrance under the protection of Leisure? Who knows but In- 
vention, loved of Sydney, might be no less valuable than monotonous 
and mechanical drudgery when revealed to a singularly tolerant class? 
Perhaps even this same Invention might show the way one day to- 
ward teaching of a different sort, profitable not only to a needy in- 
structor but also to a class startled to find itself taught. 
Such digressions of mind might well be laid to the vagaries of blue- 
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book paper which often leads its users into strange by-ways of thought 
and blind alleys of discussion — an amiable habit if unbeneficent. 
Indeed, so many of the ways of this modern apprentices’ parchment 
are likable, that we may wonder how we should face without it a 
differently ordered régime. In our wildest flights we may dream of a 
world where necessity dwells less close to the scholar’s door. We may 
paint in imagination’s fairest pigments portraits of young teachers 
who choose their work from love rather than want. We may allow 
ourselves to conceive of scholars none the less scholars though able 
occasionally to admit Leisure and her attendant train. Surely such 
happy spirits would be able and eager to obey the injunction, “‘Ecou- 
tez un peu mieux la voix de la nature.”’ But in all such soarings of 
fancy there is no place for blue-book paper, and the creatures of our 
dream use no doubt far other tablets for their writings. In this un- 
reality is patent, for on your study table and mine there still lie sheets 
untimely ripped from their blue covers. Somehow they are sternly red- 
olent of things as they are, and reek of the permanence of academic 
habits and conditions. Somehow, even though they spur idle minds 
to aimless wanderings, they are unshaken betokenings of invincible 
custom. So, as the last blank page of the blue-book is filled, conjecture 
wings its way back to the start of its flight. 


THE HARVARD LIBERAL CLUB OF BOSTON. 
By ROBERT H. GARDINER, ’76. 
ENRY ADAMS, writing his third-person biography, speaks of 


the New England characteristic of resisting — resisting any- 
thing, even the climate, but resisting. Among the objects of tra- 
ditional Adams resistance were State Street and the educational sys- 
tem of Harvard, both searchingly and memorably analyzed. Sim- 
ilarly, and for not dissimilar purposes, the organization whose name 
makes the caption cf this article embodies an attempt to carry on the 
good old New England and Adams tradition of raising a stern and 
staying hand against what seem to be violations of essential de- 
mocracy and liberalism. 

The Harvard Liberal Club has a brief past, dating back to the early 
years of the World War, a lively present, and a future which to 
outsiders seems hardly ever planned beyond the next Wednesday 
luncheon. From a distance, conventional Harvardism views it vari- 
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ously as Bolshevist, socialist, anarchist, or whatever happens to be 
the current epithet for men seeking freedom from conventional 
fetters. 

“The immediate program of the Associated Harvard Liberal 
Clubs,” runs a statement prepared in the days when the movement 
was projected for the provinces outside of Boston as well as for pro- 
vincial Boston, “is to elect Liberals as Overseers and Directors of the 
Alumni Association — men who, having been elected by Liberals and 
knowing they have the support of a large liberal element, will stand 
staunchly for liberalizing policies.” 

This program has been continued, but in the intervening months 
the Club has followed an active and usually an aggressive course in 
many directions, never handicapping itself by too strict a definition 
of its name, always preferring to remain generously liberal in its 
attempt to influence “‘the policy and future course of matters aca- 
demic, social, political, and international.” 

This brief sketch is neither a biography nor an excuse for the ex- 
istence of the Harvard Liberal Club. The organization has both con- 
firmed friends and opponents, and the reason for the latter is unques- 
tionably misunderstanding of the nature of the institution criticized. 
Let me try, instead, to give a picture of the mental processes of this 
group, drawn by one who entered it after its young life was well past 
the teething period. 

The membership is confined, of course, to holders of Harvard de- 
grees or to students at the University. It is representative of business 
and the professions, of the rich and the poor, of the radical and the 
conservative. The organization is of the simplest and the dues are a 
few dollars a year. Possessing no quarters, it assembles for its weekly 
luncheons in a downtown café or hotel; despite the high cost of poor 
food, there is always pabulum for the mind. On ordinary occasions 
the table seats between twenty-five and fifty of the two hundred and 
fifty members. On special dinner evenings, of which three or four are 
held during a winter, the attendance is large. The business affairs, 
strictly so-called, which consist chiefly of arranging for addresses or 
talks and for action to be taken, are in charge of an Executive Com- 
mittee which lunches regularly on Mondays. 

There is, in spite of the fact that the purpose of the group is not 
strictly formulated, a rather high degree of cohesion and mass con- 
sciousness — an essential element if a club is to be a club. 

Early in its career the Club gave a smoker in the Boston Harvard 
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Club in honor of President Lowell and Judge Mack. What took place 
at that meeting was thus transcribed by one of those present and 
circulated for the information of members, friends, and critics of the 
Club. Perhaps a better statement of the underlying spirit of the 
organization does not exist: 


President Lowell met the Club in a-spirit of absolute fairness and candor. 
He clearly demonstrated in his admirable speech his own essential liberalism 
toward education and the management of a large university. An illustration 
of this was his emphasis on the fact that those who control a university are 
exercising a public trust so that their primary concern is to direct the uni- 
versity for the greatest possible good of the community. 

He related very frankly some of the difficulties in doing everything that 
one might wish for, not the least of which is the extreme difficulty of select- 
ing the proper men to give courses of instruction in the newer social sciences 
because the whole thing is so recent that it has hardly yet produced its leaders. 
As he well said, this movement was named before it was born. 

The important result of this conference is the fact that a firm foundation 
was laid for future codperation. The President welcomed the interest of the 
graduates and asked for all the suggestions which they would make. This 
may be productive of much good. There are many aspects of college work 
with which the graduates are not in close enough touch to be in a position to 
say the final word. There are many questions which must be left to the ex- 
perts in education. 

But the graduates can make one most important contribution. They are 
in the world. By virtue of what they daily see and hear, through their ex- 
perience, they gain a knowledge of what the world needs, of what they them- 
selves find they ought to know and ought to have been taught, and what 
therefore they would like to have incorporated in the university curriculum. 
Their reaction to the demands made by the world on college-trained men, if 
it can be formulated intelligently through their discussions and deliberation, 
can be of enormous advisory value to the President. 

‘The Lheral Club is a forum where precisely this process is gone through. 
With a President whose mind is judicially impartial and whose attitude is 
receptive, the experience of the graduates ought to become a real factor and 
a new factor in education. 

Facing, as we do, a period of great transition and readjustment, the college 
man, if he is to be of any value at all, must be so trained that he can give to the 
world part of the leadership which it is going to need, and need very badly. 
The coming college generation must have its mind opened to the problems 
which are perplexing the world, and it is the graduates who are in perhaps 
the best position to appreciate the need and the problems, and to suggest 
ways and means of solution. 
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The Liberal Club, in focussing the graduate’s attention on education, in 
pooling and systematizing their suggestions, and in codperating with the 
President, may serve a most useful function. 


In the course of the last two years the Club has produced more 
than one document of more than transitory interest. In November, 
1918, for example, it instructed a committee to prepare a report 
showing the amount of time devoted to the study of Latin in the 
secondary schools of Massachusetts. The report is at least a model 
of brevity, covering but four small printed pages. The summary is 
worth quoting: 


Thus we find a preponderance of time for the languages — four tongues, 
including English — very generally constituting three-fourths of the time in 
a school course, and this being true whether Greek or German is elected. 
Among these languages, English Composition and Literature together prob- 
ably exceed French or other modern tongues in time-total, but Latin exceeds 
English or any other subject. It may total more than all physical, civic, scientific, 
and manual subjects combined. More home-study time per day, more days 
per week, every week in three or four years, makes it easy to understand how 
this can be so, when we consider that a subject like physics is offered in but 
a single year. This time-proportion of Latin in the schools bears a direct 
relation to the entrance requirements in Latin of the leading colleges. 


Education in general and Harvard education in particular has 
always been the regular and special business of the Club. Since early 
in its existence the Club has stood for the broadening of the curricu- 
lum, both for graduates and for undergraduates, to include the human 
side of industry and “‘human engineering.” 

While holding to no set of political or economic beliefs, the Club 
has from the start devoted a good deal of time and attention to all 
problems of the moment. For example, when the big strike at Law- 
rence was in full blast in the spring of 1919, the Club gave a dinner at 
the Harvard Club at which directors of the mills, large stockholders, 
and leaders of the striking textile employees sat down together to 
discuss the situation. Committees were appointed to send resolutions 
to the directors of the mills concerned and to call to the attention of 
the authorities certain alleged illegal acts on the part of the police. 
Another dinner was given to celebrate the appointment of Joseph 
B. Eastman to the Interstate Commerce Commission. In March, 1919, 
the dinner subject was, ‘“‘Shall Massachusetts, too, have a state uni- 
versity? Should Harvard men welcome or oppose it?” Among the 
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speakers on that occasion was President Emeritus Eliot. In the 
winter of 1920, following the raids conducted by the Department of 
Justice on the “reds,” a “free-speech” banquet was held, largely 
attended. The day following the Boston Herald said editorially that 
the Club had spoken the long-needed word of sanity to an over- 
wrought and excited public opinion. Last April human engineering 
was the subject for another evening with such speakers as Frank 
Gilbreth, Harrington Emerson, Sidney Hillman, Paul U. Kellogg, 
and Sam Lewisohn. Another notable dinner was given to call atten- 
tion to “‘Justice and the Poor,” a study made by Reginald Heber 
Smith for the Carnegie Foundation. 

But the daily life of the Club, if an Irishism may be permitted, is 
the weekly luncheon. Looking back over the last year, for example, 
we find these representative programs: John M. Brewer of the Harvard 
Bureau of Vocational Training, “Education and the Factories”’; 
Michael Murphy, chairman of the Trade Union College, “‘Educa- 
tion”; John F. Moors, “The Mexican Situation”’; Henry S. Dennison, 
“The President’s Industrial Conference”; A. G. Gardiner, of the 
London Daily News, “The English Political Situation”; Frank Ayde- 
lotte, of M.I.T., ““The Teaching of Economics and the Social Sciences 
at English and American Universities”; Dean Donham, of the School 
of Business Administration, “The Attitude of the School of Business 
Administration towards Human Engineering”; C. F. D. Belden, Li- 
brarian of the Boston Public Library, “Information Service of the 
Printed Word”; Raymond Robins, “Russia”; Glenn E. Plumb, “‘The 
Plumb Plan”; C. G. Hoag, of the Proportional Representation 
League, “What is Happening in ‘P.R.’”; Francis Neilson, author of 
“How Diplomats Make War,” “How Diplomats Make Peace”’; and 
Augustus P. Loring, “The Employment of Discharged Service Men.” 

Rather an interesting menu, and typical of the fare spread forth at 
the Wednesday luncheons, week in and week out, during the fall, 
winter, and spring months. 

During the autumn and winter of 1919-20, at the invitation of the 
officers of the Associated Harvard Clubs, the Liberal Club applied for 
membership in the Association, taking this action in the spirit of the 
report made in 1915 by the Committee on Service to the University: 

“The Clubs should not alone be concerned with what they can do 
for Harvard men and for the College, but should think what they can 
do for civilization. Let every Club undertake some work which will 
advance the welfare and the happiness of its own community,” and 
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‘join in any movement designed to make this world a better place 
for others to live in. The Clubs should join with the University in 
carrying forward the ideals for which she stands throughout the land.” 
A change in officers of the Association, however, brcught about a 
change in policy and the invitation was canceled. 

The Harvard Liberal Club of Boston has these officers: Robert H. 
Gardiner, ’76, President; William P. Everts, ’00, Secretary; George 
R. Walker, ’17, Treasurer; Porter E. Sargent, ’96, Corresponding 
Secretary. Advisory Council: William Rotch, ’65, James R. Carret, ’67, 
Brooks Adams, ’70, Richard H. Dana, ’74, John Graham Brooks, ’75, 
Robert H. Gardiner, ’76, Samuel McChord Crothers, ’82, Dv., Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick, ’82, J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., ’83, Joseph Lee, ’83, 
Joseph Walker, ’90 L., Robert P. Bass, ’96, William T. Councilman, 
99 A.M. Executive Committee: Charles W. Birtwell, 85, Charles 
C. Ramsay, 92, A. Ehrenfried, ’02, Hilbert F. Day, 05 M., Demarest 
Lloyd, ’04, Hector M. Holmes, ’06, W. L. Stoddard, ’07, Horace 
Taylor, 07, Reginald Heber Smith, 10. 


STATISTICS IN CLASS REPORTS.! 
By SAMUEL F. BATCHELDER, Secretary, ’93. 


ROM its first aspect, in the words of Mr. W. R. Thayer, a re- 
port must aim at “the binding together of the class, the promo- 
tion of class spirit, the general diffusion of cordiality, and the dis- 
solving of those social partitions which in undergraduate days divide 
a class into cliques and are gladly forgotten afterward.” This end 
can be accomplished only if the principle of Equality is observed. 
For social, for statistical, and (as recent events have shown) for fi- 
nancial purposes, every member of a class, the one-year special as 
well as the holder of three degrees, is entitled to the same consider- 
ation and treatment. “In many cases,” as Mr. Lindsay Swift says 
of the non-graduates, “poor health, restricted means, obligations to 
their parents, and other reasons, prevented their doing what they 
greatly wished to do — get a diploma from Harvard College — and 
their regrets have been life-long and honestly expressed. Such men 
should not be passed by in any class.” On the contrary, additional 
1 Extracts from the report of a committee on the standardization of class report 


statistics, read at the annual meeting of the Association of Harvard Class Secretaries, 
20 April, 1920, 
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care should be taken to collect and preserve their records; for, as 
President Lowell has pointed out, the more distinguished men will 
not lack for other biographers, whereas the life stories of the hum- 
bler members of the college fraternity must be sought in their class 
reports alone. 

To say that non-degree-holders should not be passed by, implies of 
course that they should in no way suffer, in the political phrase, from 
“unjust discrimination.” To herd their names into a separate com- 
partment of the class list, to subordinate their stories into a sort of 
appendix to the main text, can only set before the world afresh the 
record of old disappointments, and keep open the sore of old regrets, 
besides producing almost as much irritation among those who are 
trying to find and read about them. To carry such a system to its logi- 
cal conclusion they would require a separate address list, a separate 
occupation list, and (most suggestive of all) a separate account with 
the class fund. Unless we are prepared to set a separate table for them 
at a class dinner, why deny them a free and equal place in the intellect- 
ual feast of a class report? Why should not the secretary, like Equity, 
follow the Law, before which all men are equal? 

Furthermore, any system of segregation, whereby the academic 
sheep are set apart from the goats, is based upon a theory which flies 
in the face of facts. It is a truism that many of the best and highest 
types of Harvard men, of whom their classmates are most justly proud, 
and who have done the most for the welfare and reputation of the 
University, belong, from the narrowly technical point of view, to the 
lowest grades of collegiate standing. What could be more incongru- 
ous, for example, than to find “Higginson, Henry Lee”’ in the last 
and most dubious section of a subdivided class list, because forsooth 
that preéminent exemplar of Harvard was prevented by physical 
difficulties from spending more than part of one year as an under- 
graduate? The only method of avoiding many such inconsistencies 
appears to be a strict application of the principle of Equality... . 
In the main text of a report, this principle is now generally recognized 
by throwing all the “stories” into one alphabetical order. Hasten 
the day when it shall also produce a workable class list in one alphabet 
at the beginning of the volume! 

Besides securing and equalizing each man’s contribution to a re- 
port — a task sufficiently laborious in itself — there is an even higher 
ideal open to the ambitious secretary. In the words of Mr. Swift, 
“At all cost and every expenditure of time and patience a class report 
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must embody the individuality of the class which it records.” But 
the average secretary may well shrink from ar analysis so difficult 
and delicate as crystallizing and classifying such an indefinable and 
intangible essence as the class individuality, and content himself 
with echoing the boast of Prof. Palmer, who, speaking at his fiftieth 
celebration, declared “‘the glory of the Class of 1864 lies in its usual- 
ness.” 

There are however plenty of other things that the modern class 
secretary is expected to secure and tabulate, — which brings us to the 
second aspect of a report. To quote Mr. Thayer again: “The class 
secretary’s first duty is that of a biographer; and his report now con- 
tains not merely material of passing interest to his classmates, but 
of permanent value for reference. More and more the student of vital 
statistics, the sociologist, and the historian make use of such mate- 
rial.”” Every secretary receives a number of requests for copies from 
publishers, special investigators, commercial houses, librarians, and 
the non-collegiate public generally. Harvard reports have ceased to 
be private memoirs, passed about among a circle of intimate friends. 
In the sanctum of the managing editor of one of the great Boston 
dailies, for example, can be seen a shelf directly over his desk, con- 
taining a set of the latest of these volumes. They are almost the only 
books in the room. 

It must give Class Secretaries pause to consider that they are 
steadily building up what has been described as a vast and endless 
biographical dictionary. Four hundred volumes of this great serial 
already stand on the shelves of the college library, and at the present 
rate of increase this number will have more than doubled before the 
youngest of the present secretaries ceases his labors, while owing to 
the size of the modern classes the total of lives reported on will have 
probably quadrupled in the same span of time. 

A class report, as a work of reference, then, must aim primarily at 
Accuracy and Completeness. The greater part of its facts and figures 
can be found nowhere else, and cannot be verified or checked up from 
other published sources. The responsibility for them is thrown abso- 
lutely on the secretary. 

It is true that a few details of a man’s career may be gleaned from 
the Alumni Directory, and that a very few (for graduates only) are 
authoritatively settled by the Quinquennial, while his collegiate 
status can be followed from year to year in a file of old Catalogues. 
But outside these meagre outlines, the only account of his life and 
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death in available printed form is to be found, in most cases, in his 
class report. 

It is also true that his earlier statistics, up to the time of gradua- 
tion, are on file in the College Office, but these are neither guaran- 
teed from loss or destruction, nor readily accessible to the ordinary 
searcher. It is therefore not the least of the functions of a report to 
place these records (or so much of them as may properly be exhibited 
to a censorious world) in permanent printed form, and to ensure their 
wide distribution and preservation. . . . The worth and interest of one 
item of these statistics has not been fully recognized — the man’s 
exact relationship to the University during the whole of his stay at 
Cambridge. This is not at all shown by giving a couple of dates under 
the heading “Years in College” or the like. The really accurate and 
complete report could well give, under the heading “Registration” 
(or “Enrollment”’), his standing in the catalogue for each year, — 
class in which entered, whether dropped or advanced, special or 
graduate student, temporary class affiliations, etc. For investigators 
of educational questions such data would be invaluable. 

To render a mixed shelf-ful of reports “consultable,” the first re- 
quirement is Uniformity. The second is Clearness. The arrangement 
of material should be as simple and logical, as nearly self-evident, as 
possible. To place marriages in one list, and their natural sequence, 
births, in another, for example, will only confuse and delay the stran- 
ger who turns to a report to sec whether Brigham Young Jones has a 
family, and “if so, what?” The same may be said of reference-marks. 
To the secretary himself (who has invented the system) and to a few 
painstaking initiates, three daggers placed before the name of William 
Smith may be pregnant with meaning; to the hasty outsider, who has 
never consulted the volume before, but who wishes to win a bet by 
proving Bill’s class standing, they are merely perplexing. The late 
Dr. Francis H. Brown, secretary of 57, a veteran cataloguer and re- 
port maker, observed from the fulness of his experience: “‘In the use 
of signs it is better to avoid all arbitrary designations which need ex- 
planation. The common people are not receptive of explanation; the 
busy man is impatient of such, and rebels against turning to some 
other page to find the meaning of a dagger or other symbol. The as- 
terisk is generally understood as indicating death, but the dagger con- 
veys no idea to the ordinary reader; the busy world brooks no ex- 
planation, but demands clearness. Why not say ‘Entered Junior’ 
and not hide the fact under any number of daggers?” 
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A corollary to the principle of Clearness is that of Useful Arrange- 
ment, — ‘the placing of information at just such a point, and in just 
such a form, as will conduce to its readiest and handiest employment. 
To give a man’s address under his personal data in the main text, for 
instance, is obviously not so convenient for practical work as to give 
it in a complete address-list. Again, in a class list or roster it is more 
helpful to the searcher’s eye to invert the name, as “Astor, John 
Jacob,” while in an address list it is easier for the envelope-writer to 
give it as “John Jacob Astor.” The essence of this principle, in fact, 
has already been adopted, more or less unconsciously, in what is un- 
doubtedly the greatest single improvement of recent reports, — the 
“personal data” under each man’s name in the body of the volume, 
where are collected and displayed at a glance the facts formerly 
scattered through a number of separate lists. As a result, the in- 
quirer, having once ascertained that a given man reports with a given 
class, is able to scan practically his entire record by turning to his 
page. For it is plain that that report is most “consultable” in which 
the searcher is compelled to turn to the fewest number of pages. 

Another point not to be despised to-day is that of Economy, saving 
of space which almost always results in saving of expense. Duplica- 
tion should be avoided. Facts once plainly given should not be re- 
peated in the same form somewhere else without good reason. .To give 
a man’s full double address under his personal data and at the back of 
the book also is in effect printing a duplicate address-list. Separate 
lists of marriages, births, etc., useful before the system of “personal 
data” was developed, are now happily falling into desuetude, as the 
same information can be found under each man’s report. The list of 
deaths, however, still fulfils a distinct purpose, as it explains why a 
man’s name has disappeared from the main text. For a necrology 
there is some difference of opinion whether the alphabetical or the 
chronological arrangement should be adopted. A chronological list is 
always interesting, but when it reaches considerable proportions is 
not readily “‘consultable.” In the first two or three reports of a class, 
when the deaths are few, it might well be used. Afterwards the 
alphabetical arrangement could be substituted, with a permissible 
duplication of the “recent deaths” since the last report, arranged in 
chronological form. From the latter, classmates and friends could 
learn at a glance what it would otherwise require some time and pa-— 
tience to find, while the general investigator would use the alphaketi- 
cal list. 
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In the “personal data” much economy of space could be obtained 
by combining under one heading the logically connected facts of birth- 
place, date of birth, parents’ names, and father’s occupation, adding 
as a point of interest the father’s college class, if any. A similar point 
of interest would be to add the cause of death when recording the date 
and place of decease. 


HENRY GEORGE SPAULDING, 1837-1920. 
By JOHN T. MORSE, Jr., ’60. 


ENRY GEORGE SPAULDING was born in Spencer, Mass., 

May 28, 1837, the son of Dr. Reuben Spaulding (Dartmouth Col- 
lege, 1832) and Electa Goodenough (Clark) Spaulding. Shortly after 
his birth his parents took up their permanent residence at Brattle- 
boro, Vt., and in later years he spoke with poetic enthusiasm of the 
surpassing beauty of that stretch of the Connecticut River Valley 
where his boyhood was passed. In 1856 he went to Phillips Academy, 
and thereafter was admitted to Harvard College, in the Class of 
1860. An unfortunate financial venture having curtailed the family 
resources, he was already paying his own way. In fact, when he was 
a small child only twelve years old, he was earning money by playing 
the organ for the worshipers at the church. So it happened that 
when he came to the Bursar’s table at Cambridge to pay his entrance 
fee at Harvard, that gentleman said to him: “This is very gratifying. 
Every other young man who has come in to-day has handed me his 
father’s cheque. You alone have, as you tell me, given me money 
of your own earning.” He continued thereafter to meet all his ex- 
penses by the proceeds of his own toil, and so well did he do so that 
his classmates; though aware that he was by no means rich, never 
thought of him as poor. He maintained a good front; and not only 
so, but he was also able to assist his younger brother. His treasury 
was filled from eminently creditable sources — church-organ play- 
ing, a scholarship, the winning of sundry money prizes in Greek and 
English competitions, and the tutoring of younger students. Among 
the pupils who came to him was the first colored man who ever grad- 
uated at Harvard, Richard T. Greener (1870), who had a career which 
may fairly be called distinguished. The father of Professor George 
Herbert Palmer also brought his son to Spaulding, introducing him 
with the remark that “unfortunately the lad had no taste at all for 
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books!” A permanent friendship grew up between the two, and 
many years later, on Spaulding’s eightieth birthday, Professor 
Palmer gave to him a copy of George Herbert’s poems, lately pre- 
pared by himself, inscribed “In gratitude for his opening Harvard 
College to me.” 

In those days there still prevailed the system of giving rank to the 
students in each class at the time of graduation according to the net 
number of “marks” standing to their credit respectively for all college 
exercises since the day of entrance. The “First Scholar” was a highly 
distinguished personage, and not in University circles alone, for all 
Boston knew and talked about him and his name spread far and wide, 
at least through New England. It was a lifelong distinction, too, for 
every Harvard man always spoke with a certain loyalty of “our First 
Scholar”; and one used to hear the old men say, “Oh, yes, So-and-So, 
he was First Scholar in such or such a year.” The race was long and 
exciting, beginning with the first recitation which the Freshmen at- 
tended and enduring to the close of the Senior year. A single mark 
might make a winner. Indeed, in the Class of ’55, Robert Treat 
Paine and Francis C. Barlow were found exactly to tie each other, 
thus dividing the indivisible honor and presenting the strange spec- 
tacle of a class with two heads. Eager was the speculation from the 
outset, and during the first two years many aspirants were named 
and it was “‘anybody’s race”; but with the Junior year selection be- 
came more discriminating, partisans lined up and bets might be made. 
In the Class of 1860 Spaulding was early marked as “‘the favorite”; 
and though now and again some one else was suggested as a possibil- 
ity, the only serious competitor, who could give him real anxiety, was 
Edmund Wetmore, a brilliant and sufficiently hard-working man. 
But thosé who, in the Second Term, Senior, backed Wetmore were 
losers. Spaulding never lost his clear lead and to him fell the supreme 
honor of the Valedictory at Commencement. It may be easily 
imagined that these youthful outpourings were rarely marked by 
much vitality of any kind. In 1854 Charles Russell Lowell had 
startled a grave audience by the saucy humor of addressing them on 
“The Respect due from the Old to the Young,” but as a rule the 
commonplace, which was to be expected, prevailed. The Commence- 
ment day of ’60, however, shattered precedent and was a really mem- 
orable occasion. An unusually large number of distinguished citizens 
happened to have come together, and on the benches before Spaulding 
sat Governor Banks, Stephen A. Douglas, Edward Everett, Henry 
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Wilson (soon to be Vice-President of the country), Charles Sumner, 
Chief Justice Shaw, Anson Burlingame, Dr. James Walker, the dis- 
tinguished outgoing President of the University, and Professor Felton, 
about to be inducted as his successor, with many more, all doubtless 
expecting to be politely bored by the fledgling orator. But it turned 
out quite otherwise. Spaulding had selected as his subject “‘The 
Coming Man,” and with the high idealism and confident fervor of a 
thoughtful youth, living upon the already visible edge of a great 
national convulsion, he began to tell what he conceived that his nas- 
cent generation had before them to be and to do. His audience soon 
became conscious of an interest which they had not anticipated. He 
spoke of Theodore Parker, then lately dead, the great preacher of the 
advanced group of thinkers, but almost anti-Christ for the strict re- 
ligionists, and he called him a “brave reformer.”’ The decorous still- 
ness was startlingly broken by plaudits mingled with hisses. Cour- 
teous applause was common, of course, but hisses had probably never 
before interrupted a Commencement oration. More, however, was at 
hand. Charles Sumner was Spaulding’s hero, and the manuscript of 
his oration spoke of that Senator as “the true statesman who had 
dared to assail the insolence of a barbarous wrong entrenched within 
laws, customs, and institutions.” Inspired by the entirely unexpected 
presence of Mr. Sumner before him, and yielding to a sudden impulse, 
Spaulding, looking directly at him, prefaced the foregoing sentence 
with the words ‘Massachusetts’ favorite son.” Now, whether 
Sumner was or was not then the favorite son of the old Common- 
wealth. happened to be a matter of exceedingly bitter controversy, 
and after a moment of dubious silence a burst of spirited applause 
swept through the church only to be instantly met by an opposing 
denunciatory storm of hisses. It was an unprecedented scene. Presi- 
dent Felton, corpulent and comfortable, an old “‘Webster Whig,” 
was “greatly displeased” at what seemed to him the unpardonable 
introduction of partisan politics into the reposeful and scholarly 
ceremonial of the day. Rumor ran that he uttered the threat to 
withhold Spaulding’s degree. In the evening, as Spaulding was on his 
way to the Presidential Reception, he was warned to avoid a meeting 
with the President. But ultimately nothing serious came of the affair, 
and when Mr. Felton learned the facts he very handsomely apologized 
to the orator, and was even ready to make a public retraction had such 
been desired, which of course it was not. As the class was leaving the 
church, one of them, a Southerner, remarked to the classmate who 
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walked beside him that what Spaulding had been saying presaged 
civil war — and so it did. 

Leaving Harvard and early youth behind him, Spaulding had next 
to see what he himself should do as a “coming man.” The imme- 
diate need for funds was met by a year or so of tutoring, and then he 
gave some time to service in the Sanitary Commission. Thereafter 
he turned to permanent life-work. Though not at all a solemn person- 
age, he was yet fundamentally of a serious and earnest disposition; 
also he had scholarly tastes and a strong love of literature. In those 
days it was almost sure that a man thus equipped would adopt the 
career of a clergyman, and Spaulding did so. He was a Unitarian by 
creed; he entered the Harvard Divinity School and was graduated in 
1866. In 1868 he was ordained as minister of the First Parish Church 
at Framingham. In 1873 he became minister of the Third Religious 
Society of Dorchester. Resigning this pastorate in 1877, he never 
afterward accepted any permanent engagement. For the future his 
work lay in occasional preaching by invitation, somewhat in musical 
composition as a sort of by-occupation, and chiefly in lecturing and in 
writing. The books which he wrote, with occasional pamphlets and 
numerous articles in periodicals, had to do almost wholly with re- 
ligious topics and Biblical history. The musical ability which, in 
early years, had helped him to a livelihood, was greatly developed 
later and he frequently composed and set to music hymns and songs, 
which were published and well accepted. His most important occupa- 
tion, however, by which he won his fame, lay in lecturing, in which he 
gained wide and brilliant success both in this country and in Europe. 
In 1874 he was invited to deliver twelve lectures before the Lowell 
Institute in Boston, upon “Pagan and Christian Rome.’’ These had 
the novel accompaniment of stereopticon illustrations, and earned for 
him the title of the “‘Father of the Illustrated Lecture.” Two years 
later he was again invited by the Institute to give a course on “Roman 
Life and Art in the First Century.” Both these courses were so 
popular that their repetition was called for far and wide through 
the country. In 1911, being the year of the Centenary of Charles 
Sumner, Spaulding delivered, by invitation, in Sanders Theatre, 
Memorial Hall, Cambridge, an eloquent eulogy upon the hero of his 
youthful memories. In the course of his lecturing and preaching he 
traveled extensively in Europe as well as over the Eastern and West- 
ern regions of this country and wherever he went he made friends and 
friendly acquaintances till the world seemed sprinkled with those who 
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knew, esteemed, and loved him; for he was one whose genuine kindli- 
ness found happy expression in a cordial address and attractive man- 
ners. Nor was it only among cultivated men and women of his own 
class that he was thus held in regard; after his death touching ex- 
pressions of affection and admiration for him reached his widow, 
coming spontaneously from persons in humbler walks of life. There 
was in his life nothing ostentatious, for he was modest and not at all 
self-assertive. Neither in his achievements was there anything spec- 
tacular, for at this no ambition led him to aim. But the influence of 
his cultivated labor as a scholar, a teacher, a preacher, a writer, and a 
gentleman was widespread, so that the world seemed full of those to 
whom he had imparted stimulus and given intellectual entertainment. 
His classmates especially owed to him, and fully acknowledged, a 
great debt of gratitude for his unflagging interest in them one and all, 
whereby he held them together in an enduring union. If the comrade- 
ship among the graduates of ’60 has been of unusual warmth, it was 
largely his hearty zeal which inspired the sentiment; and in thus 
serving his Class he served also the College. 

During the last two years or thereabouts of Spaulding’s life, there 
could be noted a gradual failure, a gentle, peaceful disappearance of 
the full vigor of his prime. In the spring of 1920 it became evident 
that the end was not far distant; it came, fortunately, without pain 
or severe distress, on September 13, of that year. 

In 1867, Mr. Spaulding married Miss Lucy Warland Plympton, 
of Cambridge, daughter of Sylvanus Plympton (Harvard, 1818; 
Medical School, 1822). A daughter, Elizabeth Bell Spaulding, died in 
1899. A son, the artist Henry Plympton Spaulding (M.I.T. 1892), is 
living. Mrs. Spaulding died in 1910, and later Mr. Spaulding married 
Jane Langworthy, a daughter of Hon. Nathan Langworthy and Ann 
E. (Carr) Langworthy, of Westerly, R.I., who survives him. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


N ORE people seem to be sending their sons to college than ever 

before,” remarked Mr. Wilkie. “Everywhere the colleges are 
crammed to the doors. Yet here, in a book called ‘The critics ana 
College and New America,’ Professor Jay W. Hudson, of &™mblers 
the University of Missouri, declares that the colleges don’t meet the 
needs of the new America, and demands a radical reconstruction of 
college education. The President of the University of Washington 
backs him up in a Foreword. And I frequently encounter college men 
who express a certain dissatisfaction when they review the training 
they received at the hands of their Alma Mater. How do you account 
for it, Abel?” 

“Of course Henry Adams is largely responsible,” said Mr. Allen. 
“His book started a lot of college men to thinking in a way that was 
new to them. Instead of continuing to take it for granted, as they had 
hitherto done, that their college course had been a good thing for them, 
they began to examine themselves in relation to it. If so intellectual 
a man as Henry Adams had been able to get nothing valuable out of 
his college course, it was alarmingly probable that they had got noth- 
ing valuable out of their college course. And upon serious examina- 
tion they found that it was so. From their scattered and more or less 
agreeable excursions into various fields of knowledge they had brought 
back nothing. Now it’s a bad thing for a man to begin examining him- 
self and his past seriously. The ordinary decent citizen, I mean. Of 
course it’s what we expect and desire the criminal behind the bars to 
do. It is a punitive process, and upon the ordinary decent citizen it 
inflicts a punishment out of all proportion to the cause. Furthermore, 
the man who begins to depreciate himself will soon proceed to dispar- 
age others. I suppose it’s the protective instinct at work. So when 
upon examination a man concludes that he got nothing out of college 
and that of course it was very largely his own fault, he is sure to 
grumble that it was also the fault of the college; he was a fool, but the 
college should have saved him from the consequences of his folly.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Wilkie, “you do not believe there is anything di- 
vine in the discontent that inspires the prevalent criticism of the col- 
leges?”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Allen. “I believe that the criticism proceeds mainly 
from what I have tried to show is a morbid preoccupation, powerfully 
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stimulated by a brilliant but depressing writer. The development of a 
human being is gradual and unconscious. When he tries to survey it, 
he is sure to be misled by the sign-posts that the accidents of his life 
have planted. He will attribute undue importance to some influences, 
and not enough to others. Especially if he is challenged to prove the 
importance of certain associations and studies in his early years will he 
find it difficult to produce a convincing response. The reason is not 
that the associations and studies were unimportant, but that he is too 
inarticulate to reduce their influence on his development to concrete 
expression. What he is sure of is that no important and definite body 
of knowledge remained to him as a result of his college years, and 
that much that he studied and learned he felt no compunction about 
soon forgetting. From that fact it seems a logical leap to the conclu- 
sion that the college might have supplied him with an important and 
definite body of knowledge and compelled him to master it. If the col- 
lege had done that for him, he thinks that he would not now be ques- 
tioning the validity of a college education.” 

“Tt has occurred to me that there is another explanation of the 
widespread criticism,” remarked Mr. Wilkie. 

“What is that?” asked Mr. Allen. 

“The campaigns for college endowment funds. The appeal for 
financial support for institutions of learning has caused a number of 
college men to discover for the first time how valueless an institution 
of learning is. They have obscured the real reason for their failure 
to contribute by emitting clouds of criticism.” 

“T have no doubt that the solicitation of funds aggravated the criti- 
cism and obtained for it wider currency than it would otherwise have 
achieved,” said Mr. Allen. “But any way we are passing through a 
period of questioning, fault-finding, and complaint. The colleges could 
not expect to escape when nearly all the other institutions of civiliza- 
tion are undergoing attack. I’m not convinced myself that a college 
education is all that it should be.” 

“Tn what respects do you think it fails?” 

“Tt isn’t positive enough. It doesn’t send its young men forth 
with the fire of zealots in their eyes. The college teacher shrinks too 
much from making the student feel what he feels, believe what he be- 
lieves; he does n’t kindle in him a flame to burn up all his self-con- 
sciousness. He offers him a choice of alternatives that he may ac- 
cept; his formulas are, ‘We have reason to believe,’ and ‘The weight 
of evidence tends to support the theory,’ and ‘If we accept these 
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premises we may conclude.’ A college education ought to be trans- 
formed from an impersonal and sometimes perhaps perfunctory dem- 
onstration into a religious acceptance of truth. There are n’t enough 
teachers who teach with fervor, and there is n’t enough effort to fuse 
the various teachings into a spiritual force that shall take possession 
of him who receives it, fill him with new purposes and powers, and 
cast out small aims, concerns, and ambitions. Too many young men 
upon leaving college have no higher aim than to accumulate material 
wealth and power. The college does not stimulate as it should the ar- 
tistic spirit, the desire to create and skill in creating; and it does n’t 
enlarge as it should the spirit of generosity and disinterestedness. Its 
failure is owing not precisely to a lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
its teachers, but to an undue sense of propriety on their part — an un- 
willingness to impose or assert theirown convictions or to express them- 
selves except in relation to certain specific and restricted subjects. 
Theoretically, free speech exists, but as a matter of fact it is inhibited 
by academic conventions.” 

“T am by no means sure that there is anything in what you say,” 
replied Mr. Wilkie. “It doesn’t seem to me deplorable that many col- 
lege men go out into the world lusting for wealth and power — so long 
as they are scrupulous to employ honorable methods in the pursuit 
of their desires. The impulse to serve mankind is likely to be more 
fruitful if it is late in flowering. It comes to most college men who have 
achieved their youthful ambition, the attainment of wealth and power. 
Look round among the rich college men of your acquaintance; you 
won’t find many who are leading lives of selfish indolence. They may 
not have been animated in their pursuit of success by a desire to be 
public benefactors after they had achieved success; but they end by 
being public benefactors — usually in unassuming but none the less 
effective ways. Why is n’t it fair to attribute to the college some part 
in shaping the minds and dispositions of these men so that they finally 
fulfill the ideal and ambition that you would have them cherish from 
their youth? Is n’t there a danger that such a change in method and 
emphasis as you advocate might result in a crop of priggishly willing 
workers for others, young men too good to be true — for very long — 
to the ideals that had been so energetically stuffed into them? That 
education seems to me best which does not attempt to cheat nature 
of her perquisites. To achieve wealth and position among men is a 
natural, human desire and not discreditable. The college should n’t 
try to combat that desire. Its function should be to awaken in every 
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one who passes under its influence a profound sense of the obligations 
of life; and if it succeeds in doing that, we need not worry if even a 
considerable number of its graduates seem on emerging from its por- 
tals eagerly and unbecomingly materialistic ” 
“There may be something in what you say,” admitted Mr. Allen. 
“That is as much of a concession as either of us is ever likely to 
make to the other,” remarked Mr. Wilkie. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE OPENING TERM. 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR. 


Tue figures of University enrolment which are printed on the next page 
show that Harvard has made a substantial gain in population as compared 
The Autumn with the academic year 1919-1920. The total on October 7, 
enrolment 1920 was 5481, as compared with 5017 students in all depart- 
ments of the University on October 4, 1919. It should be explained that a 
comparison of exactly the same dates in these two years is not given for the 
reason that such comparison would be quite misleading. The University 
opened later this year and for this allowance has to be made. The two dates 
above given afford a fair basis of comparison. Late registrations will increase 
the figures in all departments, and it is a conservative prediction that our 
total enrolment, when it reaches the maximum for the year, will be about 
5600. This practically equals the banner enrolment of 1916. And it ought to 
be remembered, in justly appraising these figures, that the Senior class is still 
showing the effects of the undergraduate exodus during the war. Its enrol- 
ment of 333 students is considerably below the average of the immediate 
pre-war years. 

The gain in Harvard College is not large, although the number of freshmen 
has increased. This year’s freshman class of 623 is not a record, of course, for 
we registered 692 in the opening days of the autumn term four years ago. 
But it shows a distinct gain over the freshman enrolment of October, 1919. 
The three other classes, taking them together, do not show any marked varia- 
tion from the figures of a year ago, but the number of “‘out-of-course” men 
has diminished by nearly one hundred. The “out-of-course” students are, 
for the most part, those whose college work was interrupted by the call to 
active service during the war, but who returned after the demobilization to 
complete the requirements for their degrees. Most of them finished up last 
June; others will be through in February or by next Commencement. The 
shrinkage in “out-of-course”’ registrations, it will be noted, offsets the gain in 
freshmen. 
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1919- 1920- 
1920 | 1921 
College. 
Seniors * . ° ° e . ° ° . . ° ° . 276 333 
Juniors . . . . ° ° . . ° . e . . 553 616 
Sophomores . ° ° ° ° . . . . . . ° . ° 672 579 
Freshmen. e e e ° ° ° . . . ° ‘ ° 637 623 
Unclassified . ° . . ° . ° ° . . 272 278 
Out of Course ° . ° . ° ° ° ° 194 97 
Total e ° . | 2504 | 2526 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
476 524 
School of Architecture . ° . . . ° ° ° ° . . 31 31 
School of Landscape Architecture . . ° ° ° . ° . . 21 24 
Bussey Institute . . . . ° ° ‘ . . . 9 14 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 
Second year . e e ° ° . ° ° ° . . ‘ . ° 64 128 
First year. . ° ‘ ° . ° ° ° . e < ° “ 277 275 
Unclassified . e e e e ‘. ~ e ° . ‘ ‘ “ . 7 5 
Special e ° ° ° ° . ° ° A ° ° ie 24 
SS ae ere eng eine at ~~ 365 432 
Graduate School of Education. 
On fulltime . . . . . ° . ° ° . . . ° . 37 
On part time . ° ° ° ° ° . . . . 5 ° . ° = 59 
Total . a 96 
Divinity School. 
47 36 
th te oe. 
Graduates. . . . . . . . ° . _ 15 
Seniors . ° . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° e . — 20 
Juniors . ° . . . ° . . ° ° . ° . . - 69 
Sophomores . . ° . . . . . . . . . . _ 23 
Freshmen ° ° ° . . . . . . . ° ° . ° —_ 35 
Unclassified . . . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° _ 39 
Special .  . Re a € . . eR ee ee ae - 7 
Total : 7 ‘ a a > . j e ° ° ° ° ° 117 208 
Law School. 
Third year. oa a . . . —. . . ° 152 189 
Second year . ° ° . . ° . . ° : . . ° 211 279 
First year ° . ° . ° . . . . ° 430 359 
Unclassified . F ° ° ° . ° ° ° . ° 45 83 
Graduates. ° . ° . ° ‘ ° ° ° ‘ ° 5 10 
Special . ey Cee ee ee ee ee : 1 es 
~~ Total 846 920 
Medical School, 
Fourth year . . . . . . . . ° . . ° ° ° 103 105 
Third year. ° ° ° . ° . . . . ° ° e . 101 102 
Second year . ave 6 ° ° ° ) 4 ~~ . ° ° 87 106 
First year ° ° . . . . 117 125 
Candidates for the degree of Doctor of. Public Health. ° ° P P ‘ ae 1 
Total . ° ‘ . ° ° ° 413 439 
Sanuk — 
Fourth year . . . . . . . . ° ° F . 27 cd 
Third year. . . . . . . ° . . . ° ° e 36 37 
Second year . . . ° . . . ° ° . ° ° ° 7 69 
First year. . . Se se : . . . ° ° : * ° 85 79 
Special . . . . . . . . . ° . ° 3 _ 
Graduate . . ° . . . . ‘ P — 46 
~~ “Total 188 231 
° 5017 6481 


Total for Harvard University ° . 
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The graduate and professional schools continue to grow. The Law School’s 
enrolment has mounted to 920, which is a record. The Graduate School of 
TheGraduate Arts and Sciences is not yet as large as it was in 1916, but it has 
and Profes- recovered most of its war-period loss. The Business School once 
sional Schools : 4 ; 

more shatters its own previous records, and is now almost on an 
equality, in point of students, with the Medical School. The latter, by the 
way, keeps up its steady gain. Ten years ago, in October 1910, the registra- 
tion at the Medical School was 279; it is now 439. This is not a phenomenal 
growth, to be sure; but it represents about as rapid an increase as an institu- 
tion of this sort can adequately handle. The Dental School has made similar 
progress during the past decade, having enrolled only 117 students in Octo- 
ber, 1910, as compared with 231 in October 1920. 

The Engineering School, which opened its doors only a year ago, has now 
an attendance of over 200 students. The Graduate School of Education, 
The newer Which began its work this year, enrolled nearly one hundred 
departments students, of whom the majority, however, are on part time. 
Thirty-seven men and women, all of them college graduates, are pursuing 
full-time courses leading to the higher degrees in this school. This number is 
fully up to expectations. When it is remembered that, ten years ago, the total 
enrolment of the Harvard Business School was 71, of whom only 43 were full- 
time students, it will be realized that a new professional school, on a graduate 
basis, does not need to start with a bumper enrolment in order to make itself 
a very important department of the University within a relatively short 
period of years. 

The large number of “unclassified” students, in Harvard College, both 
this year and last, has evoked a good deal of comment from those who are in 
The unclassi- the habit of studying the figures of college enrolment. In 1919 
fied students this category proved to be rather unexpectedly large, but there 
were some reasons for thinking it a phenomenon due to the general upsetting 
of college affiliations during the war. This autumn, however, the unclassified 
students have not only held their own but have registered a slight gain in 
numbers. It ought to be explained parenthetically, that practically all stu- 
dents who come to Harvard after having spent one or more years at some 
other college are placed, for the time being, in the “unclassified” list. Some 
years ago these men were posted at once to the various classes in accordance 
with what seemed to be their rightful standing as judged by their records at 
the colleges from which they came; but this plan proved difficult to administer 
with fairness to all concerned. One all-important factor in determining the 
newcomer’s rank, to wit, his ability to do satisfactory work at Harvard, could 
not be taken into account under that plan. So it was decided to create a sort 
of “‘depot brigade,” as army men would call it, and to put all such men into it 
for the time being. Lacking any better designation, we have calied them 
“unclassified students.”” When an unclassified student, after a half-year or a 
year at Harvard, has demonstrated his capacity to do his academic work 
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acceptably, he is transferred to the Sophomore, Junior or Senior Class as the 
case may be. It is thus possible for boys to come to Harvard from other col- 
leges without sacrificing a year, or even a half-year by so doing; but always 
with the proviso that such boys, to avoid this loss of time, must do work equal 
to that of the men who enter the freshman class in the usual way. 

This large resort of young men from other institutions may be due to one or 
both of two things. It may be merely an indication that students are nowa- 
days moving about from college to college more freely than in the old days. 
If this is so, it is not necessarily a reason for worry. Apart from the fact that a 
migration of this sort dislocates a student from the so-termed undergraduate 
“activities,” there is a likelihood that little would be lost and much gained 
from greater fluidity in the movement of students. On the other hand the 
large enrolment of “unclassified”’ students may indicate that our rather stern 
admission requirements have inspired an attempt to establish a side-entrance 
to the Harvard sanctum. Necessity here, as everywhere else, may be the 
mother of invention. To spend a year at an institution where admission re- 
quirements are not so strict, in order to circumvent Harvard’s “fourteen 
points,” must be an irksome way of getting on the main highway to a Harvard 
degree; but it is not at all improbable that this is the course which some of our 
“unclassified” students have consciously pursued. At any rate it would not 
be amiss to look into this aspect of the matter. In the old, far-off, forgotten 
days the initial assignment for a theme in English A was “Who I am, and 
why I came to Harvard.” But “Why I came in the way I came,” is a question 
which might also bring some interesting answers. 

Now it is not to be assumed that Harvard is unappreciative of the young 
men who come from other colleges. Their presence here, assuming that right 
motives have inspired their coming, is a genuine compliment to the Univer- 
sity. They ought to have the same facilities for obtaining good advice and 
direction as those which we place at the disposal of our freshmen. The fact is, 
after all, that we are now admitting two freshman classes every October, one 
of which is very quickly assimilated while the other takes some time to find 
its niche in the life of the University. All the more need is there, accordingly, 
for such additional help as we may be able to give to these “unclassified” 
young men. 

The growth of the colleges, taking the country as a whole, has proceeded at 
an extraordinarily rapid rate during the past couple of years. It is said that 
there are now upwards of two hundred and fifty thousand young phe. colleges 
men and women enrolled in the universities and colleges of the are crowded 
United States. And if one were to include registrations in the “oe 
various summer courses, in extension work, and in those normal schools which 
are practically of collegiate grade, the number would be a great deal larger. 
The ten largest universities of the country have this fall an enrolment of 
about 80,000. This figure excludes all summer registrations but includes 

part-time and special students. Harvard is not among these ten largest, of 
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which seven are state universities and two are endowed institutions located in 
New York City. 

The situation may well suggest several queries. Why are so many young 
men and women seeking a college education to-day? Are the existing universi- 
ties and colleges provided with facilities for taking care of them? If they are 
not, how can money be had to make such provision? Is there a danger that 
the onrush may beat down the old collegiate standards? These questions are 
all easier to propound than to answer. 

The increased resort of youth to college is probably due to two prime causes, 
and perhaps to more than two. The war brought home to a great many peo- 
ple, in a concrete way, the practical value of a college education. Never was 
the highly-educated man so much in demand as in these two years of national 
emergency. College men went to the top, or nearly to the top, everywhere. 
The situation attracted public attention, and, indeed, the preference which 
the college graduate seemed to be obtaining led to a good deal of resentment 
in circles of semi-illiteracy. At any rate higher education seems to have gone 
up a notch in the public estimation during these years. More important, 
however, as a probable cause of the overflow into the colleges is the change 
in economic conditions. In many thousands of American homes money is 
coming in more easily than was the case a few years ago. The cost of a college 
education, on the other hand, has not increased very much, especially at the 
state universities. It is for this reason one of the cheapest things that money 
can buy to-day. In other words it has come within the reach of many who 
would not have deemed a college education within their means under the old 
conditions of wages and profits. Whatever may be the situation of the salaried 
class, the fact remains that the great majority of the American people are 
better able to educate their families in 1920-1921 than they were in 1914- 
1915. Being better able to do it, they are doing it, and the colleges are 
crowded in consequence. 

It is as clear as day that many institutions are being hard put to take care of 
this increased attendance. The demand for new instructors is far above the 
available supply. The market for doctors of philosophy has never been so 
bullish as during the period since the armistice. The day when competent 
young instructors could be picked up for twelve or fifteen hundred dollars per 
annum seems to be a long time past, although it is only a very few years ago. 
The bidding for such men has become spirited, and indicates that growing 
institutions are finding no little difficulty in providing enough instructors to 
go round. College classes, in many instances, have been increased to an un- 
heard-of size. Some of our classes at Harvard were thought to be large; but 
we have never yet had to put a thousand or more students into one elementary 
course as has happened elsewhere during the past year or two. Indeed it is 
difficult to believe that effective instruction can be given on any scale so large 
as is being now attempted by institutions in which the registration has been 
bounding up thirty or forty per cent in a single year. These institutions havea 
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problem which can only be solved by expanding both their facilities and their 
corps of instructors, both of which things are expensive nowadays. 

“It is not pathetic,” says a recent editorial in the Weekly Review, “that 
some Western university shouts that it has surpassed Harvard in numbers; 
... the pathetic thing is that Harvard does n’t like it.”” In truth we do not 
like it; but our dislike relates to the shouting, and not to the growth. Harvard 
does not in any way resent her loss of first place, or even tenth place, among 
American Universities so far as the mere number of students is concerned. 
But Harvard does dislike the implication that numbers are the only gauge of 
an institution’s prestige or services. And most fair-minded non-Harvard men 
would agree with Harvard on that point. If any one can work out some basis 
upon which institutions of higher education can be compared as to their 
standards, their efficiency, and their services to the community he may then 
have ground for asserting that one university “surpasses” another; but mere 
size is not a standard to which the wise and honest may repair. 


The Executive Committee in charge of the endowment campaign has de- 
cided to make a further effort to complete the fund. At the opening of the 
college year the total] cash and pledges amounted to a little less Endowment 
than $12,500,000, which is $2,500,000 short of the initial goal. 9tive renewed 
The campaign was planned last autumn on a geographical basis, each area of 
the country being apportioned to district chairmen and teams. This plan 
served admirably, but the committee feels that it ought now to be supple- 
mented by a canvass based upon class organizations of graduates. Accord- 
ingly, an endowment fund committee has been organized in each class and it 
will be the duty of these committees to see that every member of the class, 
who has not already become a subscriber, is made acquainted with the Uni- 
versity’s needs. Out of nearly 21,000 living graduates of Harvard College 
only about 12,500 had contributed to the fund on or before September 20, 
1920. This means that almost forty per cent were unenrolled on the list of 
subscribers. The probability is that many men in this category were over- 
looked during the geographical canvass. At any rate the Executive Com- 
mittee is determined that the goal shall be reached if organization and perse- 
verance can bring this achievement to pass. For this fine spirit the University 
owes the Committee a very great debt of gratitude. The additional money is 
urgently needed because there seems to be no way of avoiding a deficit unless 
the full fifteen millions can be raised. The new schedule of teachers’ salaries 
at Harvard went into effect at the beginning of the current year. The Gov- 
erning Boards realized that this new schedule would place a heavier drain 
upon the University treasury than it could readily bear unless additional in- 
come were forthcoming. But the vital interests of the University required 
that the scale of salaries at Harvard should not be framed on a lower basis 
than those of Yale, Columbia and other institutions. 

One feature of the Harvard endowment campaign has evoked praise from 
several quarters. Our district chairmen and committees, in their quest for 
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contributions, have not deemed it necessary to portray the Harvard professor 
as an unhappy creature standing within arm’s length of the poorhouse. 
President McConaughy of Knox College, writing recently in a well-known 
educational journal, pays his tribute to Harvard for having “‘set a splendid 
example of a dignified endowment campaign in which there has been no dissi- 
pation of the glory of teaching as a career.” Too many of the great endow- 
ment drives which have been in progress all over the country have uninten- 
tionally, but none the less seriously, impressed upon the public the notion that 
college teaching is one of the poorest professions that any bright young man 
can enter. “The whole country,” as President McConaughy points out, 
“has had the college teacher pictured as an impoverished misanthrope, ill- 
clothed, with a family in tatters and a wife bending over the washboard.” 
The students have not failed to catch the logical implications, as the slogans 
and signs which they bear in some of these “endowment parades”’ attest. 
These young men reduce the whole ideal to a laconic “* Feed the prof.,” and re- 
mind the onlooker that “One hundred thousand dollars will feed a prof. for 
a thousand years.” This emphasis upon professorial penury may draw some 
shekels from sympathetic pockets, but in the long run it may well be ques- 
tioned whether it does not accomplish more harm than good. Colleges cannot 
well afford, even though they add millions to their resources, to stamp on the 
public imagination the idea that college teaching is by all odds the least- 
requited service that any man can render. The teaching staff at Harvard is 
grateful for what the endowment fund leaders have done to provide its 
members with increased remuneration; but they are doubly grateful for the 
dignified way in which the thing has been done. 


It is within bounds to say that neither teachers nor students at Harvard 
are wholly satisfied with the methods of instruction which have become 
Can our practically universal in the colleges and universities of the coun- 
teaching a . sass . : 
methods be try. Every one realizes that the existing system of group in- 
improved? _— struction in particular subjects or “courses” has some marked 
advantages, and it is beyond question that no other system is practicable on a 
general scale without greatly increased expenditures. Nevertheless, the 
**American” plan of collegiate instruction is so seriously deficient in several 
particulars that anything which promises a tangible improvement in it de- 
serves sympathetic consideration. For one thing the instruction of under- 
graduates in groups of fifty, one hundred or even five hundred, necessarily 
involves an inadequate contact between student and teacher. Undergraduates 
often complain of this, but the remedy is not so obvious. It is all well enough 
to recall President Garfield’s definition of a college until one stops for a 
moment to reckon what it would cost to put every Harvard student on one 
end of a log and a Mark Hopkins at the other. The grim realities of the bal- 
ance sheet compel every college nowadays to put considerable groups of stu- 
dents at one end and to be content, for the most part, with a diminutive edi- 
tion of Mark Hopkins at the other. The complete individualizing of instruc- 
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tion is indeed an ideal worth striving for, but an ideal that is likely to remain 
unattainable in this country for some time. 

Harvard is one of several institutions which are moving toward this goal, 
distant though it still be. The tutorial system which one Division of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences inaugurated a few years ago, and which other 
Divisions have now adopted, is an important step in this direction. Its opera- 
tions have inspired the students to discuss the merits of tutorial instruction as 
compared with other methods. An undergraduate organization at Harvard 
has been formed to carry on a propaganda for something akin to the Oxford 
system of individual tutoring. The Harvard tutorial plan, these undergradu- 
ates believe, does not go far enough. In any event they have started a dis- 
cussion which is worth while, wherever it may lead. 

Let us remember, at the same time, that there is always a serious risk of 
mishap when any institution undertakes to transplant bodily a scheme of 
organization or procedure which has proved successful in a wholly different 
environment. The Oxford plan suits the Oxford constituency which is vastly 
different from our own. The Oxford tutorial plan is as closely interwoven 
with the pass-and-honor segregation of students as the Peace Treaty is inter- 
locked with the Covenant. At Harvard we have no such clean-cut segrega- 
tion of pass and honor students. Every undergraduate here, whether his in- 
tellect be of fine gold or burnished brass, gets instruction of exactly the same 
quality. That may be a wasteful method: it probably is. But we have yet to 
be convinced that alumni opinion, or public opinion for that matter, would 
endorse any frank departure from the policy of giving every undergraduate 
the same quality of instruction. 

And this, after all, is the fundamental question when we discuss the feasi- 
bility of making instruction more intimate. To do this for the best students, 
just as it is done for the honors men at Oxford, is probably within the re- 
sources of Harvard or any other well-equipped American institution. To 
do it for the rank and file of undergraduates, for the young men who have 
neither marked ability nor scholastic ambition, would be enormously expen- 
sive, and well-nigh profitless besides. It would wear down the initiative and 
strength of any teaching staff, for there is no job more depressing than 
that of trying to teach a boy who does n’t want to learn, unless it be the task 
of trying to teach one who cannot learn when he tries. 


Some notable additions have been made to the University’s teaching staff 
this autumn. Professor William MacDougall, until recently a Fellow of Cor- 
pus Christi College, Oxford, has taken up his duties as Professor Additions to 
of Psychology. Professor Wilbur C. Abbott, formerly of Yale the Faculty 
University, has begun his work in the Department of History, and Professor 
Allyn A. Young from Cornell University has assumed his new duties in the 
Department of Economics at Harvard. Dr. Richard C. Cabot of Boston, who 
was appointed Professor of Social Ethics last spring, has begun his courses in 
that field. The Faculty of Arts and Sciences has been noticeably strengthened 
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by the addition of these four scholars, all of them men of wide reputation. 

Four new teachers also joined the staff of the Law School at the beginning 
of the current academic year. Professor Morton C. Campbell, who was gradu- 
ated from the Harvard Law School in 1900, and has since been engaged both 
in the private practice and in the teaching of law, is giving the courses on bills 
and notes, suretyship and mortgage, persons, and quasi-contracts. Before 
entering the United States Army in 1917, Professor Campbell was a member 
of the teaching staff in the law school of the University of Indiana. From the 
University of Missouri, Professor Manley O. Hudson has come to Harvard as 
Assistant Professor of Law. He is conducting the course on Torts and a por- 
tion of the course on Trusts. Chester A. McLain, a Harvard graduate in the 
class of 1913, has also begun his work as Assistant Prefessor of Law and shares 
with Professor Williston the courses on contracts and sales. The fourth new 
member of the law school staff is Calvert Magruder, 1 ’13, who has taken 
charge of the courses on Partnership and Insurance. 

The expansion of the Business School has called for several new appoint- 
ments. The most notable among these are three former teachers in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Professors John G. Callan, Durward E. Burchell and 
Daniel Starch. The first-named has become Professor of Industrial Manage- 
ment at Harvard, the second, Professor of Industrial Accounting, and the 
third Assistant Professor of Advertising. Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, the widely- 
known New York banker, has joined the school’s staff of lecturers. 

After a year’s absence in France, Dean Henry A. Yeomans, ’00, has re- 
sumed his administrative responsibilities, relieving Professor Chester N. 
Greenough who served very capably as Acting Dean of Harvard College dur- 
ing the interim. 

A new administrative appointment of considerable importance is that of 
F. S. Mead, ’87, to the position of Comptroller. For some years this office has 
been combined with that of Secretary to the Corporation and Mr. Francis W. 
Hunnewell, 2d, has performed the duties of both. The steady expansion of 
the work connected with the comptrollership, however, has made a separation 
of the two posts desirable. Mr. Hunnewell continues as secretary to the Cor. 
poration, a position which has grown in work and detailed responsibility dur- 
ing the last few years. In his new capacity Mr. Mead will have general charge 
of the University’s budget, serving as a liaison officer, as it were, between the 
various departments, which prepare each year their estimates of essential 
expenditures, and the Corporation, which makes the appropriations. 

The University’s conspicuous success in securing valuable additions to its 
teaching and administrative staff during the past year is matched by the good 
fortune which has vouchsafed the retention of several cminent teachers who 
were strongly tempted by calls from elsewhere. Professor Walter B. Cannon 
and Professor Otto Folin of the Medical School both received, some months 
ago, very lucrative proposals to join the famous Mayo Clinic at Rochester, 
Minnesota. Both declined the call and decided to remain at Harvard, al- 
though this action involved a heavy financial sacrifice. To Professor A. N. 
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Holcombe of the Department of Government, about the same time, came the 
opportunity to become associated with one of the largest and most successful 
business establishments in New England. He, also, decided to continue his 
present allegiance, preferring the career of the scholar to the emoluments of 
mercantile activity. And there are others. The prestige of Harvard is not to 
be measured altogether by the quality of the men whom we manage to attract 
from other institutions. It is also demonstrated by the action of those who 
prefer to stay here despite the calls of higher bidders elsewhere. 


Thus far the outcome of our football series has afforded Harvard men no 
occasion for discouragement. The preliminary games were, on the whole, 
more interesting than usual, and this was particularly true of the The football 
contest with Center College, Kentucky, a new item on the Har- ©4502 
vard schedule. This team from the Blue Grass region lived up to its reputa- 
tion for stiff and clean football, although the game demonstrated that Harvard 
is at all times a rather hard nut for any small college aggregation to crack. It 
has been rumored that Center College will have a place on next fall’s schedule, 
but it is a question whether this decision would be wise. A college with less 
than 300 students can scarcely hope to place so strong a team on the gridiron 
every year unless it is extraordinarily successful in recruiting its football ma- 
terial. Moreover, the practice has been to give the various small institutions a 
trip to the Stadium, one by one as the opportunities of the annual schedules 
permit. This has been a wise practice and worth continuance. There are 
practical objections to giving any small institution a vested right in such 
things, especially as no one can be sure of the strength of its teams from year to 
year. 

But the real test of a season’s success depends upon the outcome of the 
games with Princeton and Yale. The contest with Princeton was not all- 
satisfying, although it might easily have been worse from the Harvard stand- 
point, and for a time looked very much as if it would be. The rallying power of 
the Harvard eleven, and its brilliant recovery of a game which seemed to be 
lost, made this contest one that will be remembered. It is significant that 
Harvard came through the season without serious injury to any of its first- 
string men. This indicates that football has been greatly improved, so far as 
the elimination of roughness is concerned, and it may also suggest that the 
men are being more carefully looked after than was the case in the old days. 


The class organizations are an important factor in undergraduate life at 
every American college. They are a source of great strength, and particularly 
valuable in providing a channel through which every college yack of inter- 
keeps touch with its alumni after they go out into the world. est in class 

* a x “pe elections 
European visitors to American universities have often com- 

mented upon the great value of these class organizations, which do not exist 
anywhere across the seas, and have expressed the opinion that we should do 
our best to encourage and strengthen them. From this point of view it is 
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unfortunate that some of the class elections at Harvard this fall appeared to 
indicate an unusual lack of interest in the undergraduate class organizations. 
The sophomore and junior classes made three attempts before they suc- 
ceeded in getting a sixty percent poll for their respective class officers. The 
outlook for a time seemed to be that no officers could be chosen at all. In 
some undergraduate quarters the opinion was expressed that the trouble did 
not arise from general apathy, but from the fact that most of the nominations 
had been made from the ranks of the athletes, leaving the “intellectuals” out 
of the running. If this be so, the situation is not beyond remedy. Provisions 
whereby the non-athletic element may obtain its fair portion of candidacies 
ought not to be hard to make. There is no way of ensuring the election of men 
who have not had the advantage of athletic publicity, of course, but if such 
men desire to organize and support candidates of their own type, there seems 
to be no good reason why they should not be given adequate facilities for 
doing so. As matters now stand their only chance, as a rule, is to put forward 
“independent” candidates in opposition to those who have been officially 
nominated; but the customary place for the independent candidate, whether 
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in college or in governmental elections, is at the bottom of the poll. 
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Meeting of September 24, 1920. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Joseph Raphael DeLamar, 
$500,000 additional on account of his residuary 
bequest to the Medical School of the University. 

From the estate of Charles Church Drew, $8000 
in cash and securities valued at $65,566 additional 
on account of his bequest to Harvard University. 

From the estate of Georgianna B. Wright (Mrs. 
William J. Wright) $557.10 in cash and securities 
valued at $22,453.88 “to the said President and 
Fellows of Harvard College to be held as a part of 
their general investments and known, together 
with such other property as is in and by this my will 
given, devised, and bequeathed to the said Presi- 
dent and Fellows as the ‘William J. and Georgi- 
anna B. Wright Fund’; the income to be used ac- 
cording to their discretion for medical research and 
the advancement of medical and surgical sciences.” 

From the estate of James Ewing Mears, $4,647.51, 
being his bequest of $5000 (less taxes) “‘in trust, 
the income from which I direct shall be used in 
maintaining the Scholarship known as ‘The 
James Ewing Mears, M.D. Scholarship in Medi- 
cine,’ which I have founded in Harvard College, 
subject to the conditions contained in my agree- 
ment with the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College, dated October 25th, 1909.” 

From the estate of James Ewing Mears, $9,295.01 
being his bequest of $10,000 (less taxes), “in trust, 
the income from which I direct shall be used each 
year for the work of the Cancer Commission of 
Harvard University.” 


From the estate of Amey Richmond Sheldon 
(Mrs. Frederick Sheldon) securities valued at 
$7000 and $1580.91 in cash to be added to the prin- 
cipal of the Frederick Sheldon Fund. 

From the estate of Henry L. Pierce, $1021.62 
additional on account of his residuary bequest. 

From the estate of John Davis Williams French, 
$500 to be added to the John Davis Williams French 
Fund. 

From the estate of Louisa A. Beal (Mrs. James 
H. Beal) $500 for the Dental School Endowment 
Fund. 

From the estate of Helen Rotch (Mrs. Thomas 
Morgan Rotch) $272.12 on account of her bequest 
“For the Thomas Morgan Rotch Professorship of 
Pediatrics.” 

From the estate of Rebecca A. Greene (Mrs. 
Francis B.) $125 additional on account of her be- 
quest to the Medical School. 

From the estate of Francis Skinner, Sr., $110.63 
additional on account of his residuary bequest 
to the Medical School. 

From the estate of James Lyman Whitney, $34 
additional in accordance with the 12th clause in 
his will for the benefit of the cae” Library in 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlog: 

From the estate of Charles Hasilton Wilder, 
$15 additional “‘to increase the sum now held by 
Harvard College to establish a chair in the Medi- 
cal Department of said College, which is to bear 
the family name Wilder.” 


The following funds were received from 
the Trustees of the Harvard Union: 

$1,851.93 cash, $51,577.91 securities, Harvard 
Union Fund; $10,038.04 securities, $230.95 cash, 
Class of 1878 Fund; $3,512.02 secyrities, $67.81 
cash, Sims Fund. 
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Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $102,907.14 
in cash and securities valued at $32,379.59 in cash 
towards the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Class of 1895 for their gift of $95,000 
for their 25th Anniversary Fund. 

To Mrs, George Chase Christian for her gift of 
$5000 in memory of her husband, George Chase 
Christian, to be added to the 25th Anniversary 
Fund of the Class of 1895. 

To the United States Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board for the gift of $13,600 for the pur- 
pose of developing more effective educational meas- 
ures in the prevention of venereal diseases. 

To the Class of 1896 for their gift of $13,000 to- 
wards their 25th Anniversary Fund, 

To Mr. Edwin F. Atkins for his additional gift 
of $10,000 towards the Atkine Fund for Tropical 
Research in Economic Botany. 

To Mrs. Henry H. Sherman for her gift of $6000 
for the purchase of “The Dwarf” by Goya for the 
Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Dave H. Morris for their gift 
of securities valued at $3169.68 “‘to create a fund, 
to be known as the Augusta P. Hope Fund, to pay 
to Augusta P. Hope (Mrs. Walter E. Hope) of 21 
East 82d Street, New York City, the income of the 
said fund during her life and at her death to use 
only the income thereof for the benefit of the De- 
partment of Music, preferably for the purchase of 
books, music, and instruments.” 

To the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and the United States Worsted Company for 
their gifts of $1000 each and to the Ipswich Mills 
and the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company. for 
their gifts of $500 each towards the expenses of in- 
struction and investigation in Industrial Hygiene 
. under the Department of Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene. 

To two anonymous friends, to Mrs. Waldo E, 
Forbes and Messrs A. Kingsley Porter and Bern- 
hard Berenson for their gifts of $500 each, to Mrs. 
Raymond Emerson for her gift of $250 and to Mr. 
Carl W. Hamilton for his gift of $200 for the pur- 
chase of Lochoff’s copy of a fresco by Benozzo 
Gozzoli for the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Samuel Sachs for his gift of $1200, to 
Mr. Harry Sachs for his gift of $1000, to Messrs. W. 
Cameron Forbes and Walter Sachs for their gifts 
of $300 each and to Mr. Roger S. Warner for his 
gift of $100 for the Equipment and Emergency 
Fund of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2500 and 
to Dr. Henry Lyman for his gift of $1500 toward 
meeting the deficit in the Jefferson Physical Labora- 
tory. 

To the Class of 1899 for their gift of $3000 to- 
wards their 25th Anniversary Fund. 

To the Harvard Dental Alumni Association for 
the gift of $2290 to establish the “Eugene Hanes 
Smith Scholarship,” the income therefrom to be 
awarded annually to a worthy and meritorious 
student in the third or fourth year of the Dental 
School who has been in regular standing during the 
first and second years. 
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To Mr. Jonathan B. Hayward for his gift of se- 
curities valued at $12,636 on account of his promise 
of $16,000 “for the sole and exclusive use of the 
Law School of Harvard University, the principal 
and interest to be used in payment of the salary of 
a Professor or Instructor in Patent Law, as the 
Faculty of Law may determine, and for such other 
purpose immediately involved in the teaching of 
Patent Law in Harvard Law School as the Faculty 
may deem best.” 

To Mr. Philip Cabot for his gift of $1500 for the 
Department of Economics. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $1500 to increase 
a certain salary in the Medical School. 

To anonymous friends for the gift of $1000 and 
to Mrs. Humphrey Chadbourne for her gift of 
$250 towards the New Laboratory Building Fund 
of the Cancer Commission. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $1000 and to 
Mr. Harris Whittemore for his gift of $250 to in- 
crease the income of the William Hayes Fogg Fund. 

To Mr. John S. Lawrence for his gift of $1000 for 
textile research in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To the Research Corporation for the gift of $1000 
on account of their offer of $5000 for research in 
Cryogenic Engineering under the direction of Pro- 
fessor H. N. Davis. 

To Messrs. Alexis I. DuPont and Ernest B. Dane 
for their gifts of $250 each, to an anonymous friend 
for the gift of $200, to Messrs. Richard F. Hoyt 
and Joseph Lee for their gifts of $100 each and to 
Messrs F. Douglas Cochrane and Arthur H. Lockett, 
for their gifts of $25 each towards the purchase of 
the painting of “‘ The Three Philosophers.” 

To Messrs. Francis R. Appleton, Thomas Bar- 
bour, Frank B. Bemis, Allen Curtis, Henry S. 
Howe, William S. Patten, Henry S. Van Duzer and 
William A White for their gifts of $100 each to- 
wards the expenses of publishing “Harvard Li- 
brary Notes.” 

To the E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company for 
the gift of $750 for the duPont Fellowship for 1920- 
21 


To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the fourth quarterly 
payment for the year 1919-20, on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 to the Arboretum, in accord- 
ance with their vote of May 11, 1917. 

To Mr. Godfrey M. Hyams for his gift of $500, 
to Mr. Irving Lehman for his gift of $450 and to 
Mr. Felix N. Warburg for his gift of $300 towards 
a certain salary. 

To Dr. J. Lewis Bremer for his gift of $500 for a 
certain salary in the Department of Anatomy. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $495 for ‘The 
Fund of The Cancer Commission of Harvard Uni- 
versity for Immediate Use.” 

To Mr. Henry G, Leach for his gift of $395 and 
to Mr. Francis R. Appleton for his gift of $97 for 
special services in the College Library. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of 8375 
for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Mrs. Courtland Hoppin and to Messrs. 
Joseph C. Hoppin and Dan Fellows Platt for their 
gifts of $100 each for the Teaching Equipment Fund 
of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 to- 
wards a certain salary. 
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To Miss Sarah F. Bremer for her gift of $250 to 
be added to a certain salary. 

To Mr. Charles Sumner Bird for his gift of $200 
for the Charles Sumner Scholarship for 1920-21. 

To the Class of 1890 for the gift of $200 towards 
their 25th Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Reginald C. Robbins for his gift of $200 
for the Philosophical Library in Emerson Hall. 

To Professor K. G. T. Webster for his gift of $200 
for scholarships in the Summer School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $165 to 
be used as the Dean of the Medical School decides. 

To Dr. Robert T. Moffatt for his gift of $125 and 
to Dr. J. Austin Furfey for his gift of $75 for the 
Dental Endowment of the Class of 1895. 

To Mr. James Byrne for his gift of $100 and to 
Mr. Francis R. Appleton for his gift of $50 for the 
Department of the Classics. 

To Mrs. Francis L. Higginson for her gift of $100 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Henry S. Forbes for his gift of $100 to in- 
crease the income of the John Witt Randall Fund. 

To Mr. Walter Fitch for his gift of $100 for ex- 
plorations in Arizona under the auspices of the Pea- 
body Museum. 

To Dr. Charles Peabody for his gift of $91.08 
for the purchase of a case for a model and $58.92 
toward meeting the expenses of opening the Pea- 
body Museum on Sunday afternoons, 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of $50, 
to Messrs John C. Phillips, Henry M. Sweet and 
Edward Wigglesworth for their gifts of $25 each 
and to Mr. Carl T. Keller for his gift of $10 to- 
ward meeting the expenses of opening the Peabody 
Museum on Sunday afternoons. 

To the State Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Connecticut for the gift of $85 for a scholarship 
in the Dental School. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$700 on account of the scholarships for 1920-21. 

To the Harvard Club of Chicago for the gift of 
$500 on account of the scholarships for 1920-21. 

To Harvard Graduates living in Milton for the 
gift of $500 for two scholarships for 1920-21. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington, D.C., for 
the gift of $300 on account of the scholarships for 
1920-21. 

To the Harvard Club of Long Island for the gift 
of $250 for the scholarship for 1920-21. 

To the Harvard Club of Lowell for the gift of 
$200 for the scholarship for 1920-21. 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
for the gift of $200 on account of the scholarship 
for 1920-21. 

To the New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs for the gift of $200 for a scholarship for 
1920-21. 

To the Harvard Club of Nebraska for the gift of 
$100 on account of the scholarship for 1920-21. 

To the Harvard Club of Somerville for the gift 
of $100 for the scholarship for 1920-21. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $60 to- 
ward the current expenses of the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics. 

To Mr. A. Arthur Jenkins for his gift of $30 to be 
added to the principal of the Hodges Scholarship 
Fund. 

To Mr. George C. Beals for his gift of $25 and to 
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Mr. Edgar H. Wells for his gift of $4.15 for the pur- 
chase of books fer the Library. 


The President reported the following 
deaths: 


William Henry Schofield, Professor of Compara- 
tive Literature, which occurred on the twenty-fourth 
of June in the fifty-first year of his age. 

Kenneth Harry Parker, Austin Teaching Fellow 
= Chemistry, which occurred on the eighteenth of 

ly. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1920: John Felt Cole, as 
Instructor in Astronomy; Carl Hermann Bucholz, 
as Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery (Courses for 
Graduates); Raemar Rox Renshaw, as Assistant 
Professor of Chemical Research in Pharmacology. 

To take effect Sept 15, 1920: Henry Rouse Viets, 
as Alumni Assistant in Neurology and Associate in 
Anatomy. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1920: Harry Knowles 
Messenger, Assistant in Classics; J. Nelson Spaeth, 
Assistant in Forestry; Robert Victor Kleinschmidt, 
Assistant in Physics; James Roger Williams, As- 
sistant in English; William Harder Cole, Rudolf 
Bennitt, Arthur Scott Gilson, Jr., and Leland 
Clifton Wyman, Austin Teaching Fellows in Zo- 
ology; Hans Christian Duus, Austin Teaching Fel- 
low in Chemistry; Joseph Linus Schlitt, Fellow for 
Research in Cryogenic Engineering; John Ran- 
dolph Riggleman, Instructor in Business Statistics; 
Leland Russell van Wert, Instructor in Metallurgy; 
Daniel Joseph Kelly and Derric Choate Parmenter, 
Instructor in Physical Education; Henry Barrett 
Huntington, Lecturer on English; Robert Fechner, 
Lecturer on Labor Relations; Arthur Stone Dewing, 
Lecturer on Corporation Finance; Clarence Bertrand 
Van Wyck, Secretary to the Department of Physical 
Education; Charles Wilson Killam, Acting Dean of 
the Faculty of Architecture and Chairman of the 
Council of the School of Architecture; Worth Hale, 
Assistant Dean of the Faculty of Medicine; William 
Carter Quinby, Director of Appointments for Medi- 
cal Alumni; George Washington Cram, Recorder 
and Recording Secretary of the Faculty of the Engi- 
neering School. 

Curators: Robert Gould Shaw, of the Theatre Col- 
lection; Charles Rockwell Lanman, of Indic Manu- 
scripts; Malcolm Storer, of Coins; Frederick Adams 
Woods, of Portuguese History; Clarence Macdonald 
Warner, of Canadian History and Literature; 
Charles Lyon Chandler, of South American History 
and Literature; Thomas Barbour, of Books relating 
to the Pacific; Harold Wilmerding Bell, of Numis- 
matic Literature; Henry Goddard Leach, of Scandi- 
navian History and Literature; Philip Ainsworth 
Means, on the subject of Andean History and Lit- 
erature. 

For the Ist half of 1920-21: Joseph Vincent 
Fuller, Instructor in History. 
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For the 2d half of 1920-21: E. A. Horne, Visiting 
Lecturer on History and Government. 

From July 1, 1920-Sept. 1, 1921: Atherton 
Kingsley Dunbar, Fellow for Research in Cryogenic 
Engineering. 

From Aug. 1, 1920-July 1, 1921: Robert Victor 
Kleinschmidt, Fellow for Research in Cryogenic 
Engineering. 

From Sept.-1, 1920-July 1, 1921: Norman Wal- 
lace Fradd and Robert Bartlett Miller, Instructors 
in Physical Education. 

Voted to appoint Matthew Luce a mem- 
ber of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1920. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for three years from September 
1, 1920: 

Daniel Starch, Assistant Professor of Business 
Psychology; Lawrence Wills Baker, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Orthodontia. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Psychiatry, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1920: Whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Charles Macfie 
Campbell was elected. 

Voted to appoint the following mem- 
bers of the Library Council for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1920: 

Archibald Cary Coolidge, Chairman; George 
Foot Moore, George Lyman Kittredge, Charles 
Homer Haskins, Theodore Lyman, Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Thomas Barbour, Kenneth Ballard 
Murdock, Secretary. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons as members of the Admin- 
istrative Board of the Dental School for 
the year 1920-21, and it was voted to 
appoint them: 

Eugene Hanes Smith, Dean; George Howard 
Monks, William Henry Potter, Amos Irving Had- 
ley, George Henry Wright, Leroy Matthew Simp- 
son Miner, Fred Alexander Beckford, Frank Turner 
Taylor, Maurice Earle Peters. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for 1920-21: 

Faculty members: LeBaron Russell Briggs, chair- 
man; Henry Aaron Yeomans, Roger Irving Lee. 
Graduate Members: Henry Pennypacker, Benjamin 
Loring Young, Laurence Curtis, 2d. 

The President reported that M. Henri 
Guy had been appointed and accepted 
as Exchange Professor from France for the 
second half of 1920-21. 
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Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Louis C. Graton for the first half 
of the academic year 1920-21 and to 
Professor George A. Reisner for the aca- 
demic year 1920-21. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor H. C. G. von Jagemann for the first 
half of the academic year 1920-21, and 
to Professor Ralph B. Perry, for the aca- 
demic year 1921-22, in accordance with 
the rules established by this Board May 
31, 1880. 


Meeting of October 11, 1920. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$16,448.10 additional from the estate of 
Sara E. Mower, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $25,025 
toward the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the New Jersey Zinc Company for the gift of 
$5000 for Industrial Hygiene in Retail Stores. 

To Mrs. Arthur Tracy Cabot and to Mr, God- 
frey L. Cabot for their gifts of $1000 each and to 
Miss Katherine E. Bullard for her gift of $300 to- 
ward the New Laboratory of the Collis P. Hunting- 
ton Memorial Hospital. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $1250, 
to Mrs. Murray Anthony Potter for her gift of 
$50 and to Mr. Joseph H. Clark for his gift of 836 
for special expenses in the College Library. 

To Professor Richard T. Fisher for his gift of 
$600 toward a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 
toward a certain salary. 

To the Nashua Manufacturing Company for the 
gift of $500 and to Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., 
for his gift of $250 toward the expenses of instruc- 
tion and investigation in Industrial Hygiene. 

To the Research Corporation for the additional 
gift of $400 for research in Cryogenic Engineering 
under the direction of Professor H. N. Davis. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of $375 
for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Mr. Robert Lehman for his gift of $300 for 
the Equipment and Emergency Fund of the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To Mr. Walter E. Meyer for his gift of $250 for 
the Edgar Joseph Meyer Research Scholarship in 
the Law School. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for “The 
Fund of the Cancer Commission of Harvard Univer- 
sity for Immediate Use.” 

To Mr. George O. May for his gift of #150 for the 
May Prize for 1920-21. 
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To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 to- 
ward a certain salary. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of $100 
toward the purchase of a Sperry Gyro Compass for 
the Department of Astronomy and Navigation. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $50 
on account of his offer of a scholarship in the Law 
School, in accordance with the terms of his agree- 
ment dated January 28, 1920. 

To the Harvard Club of Chicago for the gift of 
$500 toward the scholarships for 1920-21. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$350 for a scholarship for 1920-21. 

To the Harvard Club of Seattle for the gift of 
$300 for the scholarship for 1920-21. 

To the Harvard Club of Connecticut for the gift 
of $200 for the scholarship for 1920-21. 

To the Harvard Club of Maryland for the gift 
of $150 toward the scholarship for 1920-21. 

To Mrs, Charles Mulford Robinson for her gen- 
erous offer of the City Planning Library of her hus- 
band and given in his memory, and accept the same 
on the conditions stated in her letter of Sept. 27, 
1920. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1920: 


Louis C. Hunter, as Henry W. Locke Scholar; 
Gardner Gage Emmons and Norman Ethan Allen 
Hinds, as Proctors; Brewer Goddard Whitmore, as 
Instructor in English; George Hoyt Bigelow, as In- 
structor in Tropical Medicine. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 


ments: 


For the Ist half of 1920-21: Alexander Edgar 
Kirk, Proctor; Harry Morton Fitzpatrick, Visiting 
Lecturer on Botany. 

From Sept. 1, 1920-May 1, 1921: Conrad James 
Surbeck, Instructor in Physical Education. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1920: Donald Bain 
Vail, Proctor; Jefferson Paul King, Assistant in 
Mathematics; Henry Donaldson Jordan and Paul 
Tyler Kepner, Assistants in History; Harold Leroy 
Hoffman, Assistant in English; Frederick Clifton 
Packard and Norman Bromfield Cawley, Assistants 
tn Public Speaking; Henry Matthew Burlage and 
Frank Arthur Hilton, Assistants in Chemistry; 
Dharmanada Kosambi, Assistant in Philosophy; 
William Maximillian Rau, Assistant in Mining; 
Edward Parker Furber, Roger Hewes Wells, and 
Earl Leon Shoup, Assistants in Government; William 
Arthur Ives Anglin, Assistant in Municipal Gov- 
ernment; Philip Geoffrey Britton Gilbert and Allyn 
Coats Swinnerton, Assistants in Geology; Joseph 
Lincoln Gillson, Assistant in Mineralogy; Arthur 
Louis Dunham and Edward Allen Whitney, As- 
sistants in History; Brewer Goddard Whitmore, 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Government; Robert 
Greenhalgh Albion and Arthur Preston Whitaker, 
Austin Teaching Fellows in History; Raymond 
Hayward Geist, Instructor in English; Walter Mar- 
tin Miller, Instructor in German; Chesley Martin 
Hutchings, Instructor in French. 

Student Advisers, Law School: Laurence Curtis, 
2d, Chairman; George Reddington Blodgett, Lee 
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Carrington Bradley, Jr., Hilmar Maurice Fridlund, 
Morris Hadley, Fred Albert Little, John Warner 
Remington. 


Medical School: 


Alvan Leroy Barach, Assistant in Medicine; Ray- 
mond Whitcomb Bliss, Assistant in Anatomy; Bron- 
son Crothers and Harold Burney Eaton, Assistants 
in Neurology; Russell Bailey Macfarlane, Assist- 
ant in Comparative Anatomy; Reginald Dimock 
Margeson, Assistant in Anatomy; Harold Myers 
Marvin, Assistant in Medicine; Charles Aiken 
Mullineaux, Assistant in Comparative Anatomy; 
Donald Munro and Charles William Peabody, 
Assistants in Anatomy; Alpha Reuben Sawyer, 
Assistant in G. U. Surgery; William David Smith, 
Assistant in Medicine; Richard Henry Miller and 
George W. Morse, Assistants in Anatomy; William 
Mason and Cyrus Cressey Sturgis, Teaching Fel- 
lows in Medicine; William T. Bovie, M. Donglas 
Flattery Research Fellows; George Hoyt Bigelow, In- 
structor in Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; Victor 
Clarence Jacobson, Instructor in Pathology; Paul 
Dudley White, Instructor in Medicine. 


Dental School: 


Julius Frank Hovestad, D.M.D., Demonstrator in 
Crown and Bridge Work; William John O’Connell, 
D.M.D., Lecturer on Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics, 

Instructors in Operative Dentistry: Charles Henry 
Abbot, D.M.D.; Horatio Le Seur Andrews, D.M.D.; 
Walter Irving Ashland, D.M.D.; Edmund Joseph 
Bolan, D.M.D.; Walter Irving Brigham, D.M.D.; 
Asher Harriman St. Clair Chase, D.M.D.; Charles 
Edward Bugbee Chase, D.M.D.; Harry Sylvester 
Clark, S.B., D.M.D.; Benjamin Howard Codman, 
D.M.D.; Ralph Corydon Curtis, D.M.D.; Walter 
Alonzo Davis, D.M.D.; Ralph Burleigh Edson, 
D.M.D.; Arthur Warren Eldred, D.M.D.; Charles 
Sumner Emerson, D.M.D.; Nathan Anthony Estes, 
D.M.D.; Harold Irving Fiske, D.M.D.; James 
Austin Furfey, D.M.D.; Henry Gilman, A.B., 
D.M.D.; Allan Macfarlan Johnson, A.B., D.M.D.; 
Arthur Allen Libby, D.M.D.; Frank Randall Mc- 
Cullagh, D.M.D.; Leslie Herbert Naylor, D.M.D.; 
Harrison Lindsay Parker, D.M.D.; Charles Er- 
win Parkhurst, A.B., D.M.D.; Joseph Totten Paul, 
D.M.D.; Frank Perrin, D.M.D., Samuel Lumn 
Doherty Randall, D.M.D.; Arthur Verne Rogers, 
D.M.D.; William Vernon Ryder, D.M.D.; Frank 
Packard Simpson, D.M.D.; Henry Caton Spen- 
cer, D.M.D.; William Daniel Squarebrigs, D.M.D.; 
Frank Turner Taylor, D.M.D.; John Talbot 
Timlin, D.M.D.; Clarence Bartlett Vaughan, 
D.M.D.; Stuart Hamilton Vaughan, D.M.D.; Ell- 
more Loftis Wallace, D.M.D.; Edward Patrick 
White, D.M.D.; Charles Rollin Williams, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Prosthetic Dentistry: Walter Har- 
low Chambers, D.M.D.; Wilson Case Dort, D.M.D.; 
Thomas James Giblin, D.M.D.; Charles William 
Goetz, D.M.D.; Fred Franklin Sproat, D.M.D.; 
Walter Edward Young, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Inlay Work: Amos Irving Hadley, 
D.M.D.; Norman Beverley Nesbett, D.M.D.; 
Arthur Judson Oldham, D.M.D.; Charles Thomas 
Warner. 
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Instructors in Oral Hygiene: Edward Melville 
Quinby, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.M.D.; Benjamin 
Tishler, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Crown and Bridge Work: Frederick 
Wilde Allen, D.M.D.; Maurice Earle Peters, 
D.M.D.; Reinhold Ruelberg, D.M.D.; Judson 
Clarence Siack, D.M.D.; Homer Charles Sowles, 
D.M.D.; William Harry Weston, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Extracting and Anesthesia: Joseph 
Aloysius Ring, D.M.D.; John Mark Smith, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Orthodontia; Cleophas Paul Bonin, 
D.M.D.; Ralph Edward Gove, D.M.D. 

Instructors: Chauncey Nye Lewis, D.M.D. 
(Oral Surgery); Walter Fairfield Provan, D.M.D. 
(Anesthesia); Ned Albert Stanley, D.M.D. (Treat- 
ment of Pyorrhea). 

Assistants in Operative Dentistry: Harold Wales 
Alden, D.M.D.; Adrian Paul Brodeur, D.M.D.; 
Louis Raymond Branchaud, D.M.D.; William 
James Kenefick, D.M.D.; Paul Burrows LeBaron, 
D.M.D.; Arthur Benedict McCormick, A.B., 
D.M.D.; Joseph William Nevins, D.M.D.; George 
Porter Pendleton, D.M.D.; William Haven Sher- 
burne, D.M.D.; Harold Elliott Tingley, D.M.D. 

Assistants in Prosthetic Dentistry; Oswald Frank- 
lin Banks, D.M.D.; Leon Edward Dulac, D.M.D.; 
Arthur Wellington Hicks, D.M.D.; Blake Lom- 
bard, D.M.D.; Norman Warren Swett, D.M.D.; 
Benjamin Daniel Wolman, D.M.D. 

Assistants in Crown and Bridge Work: Stanton 
Leroy Burgess, D.M.D.; Harold James Cutler, 
A.B., D.M.D.; Harmon Shohet, D.M.D. 

Assistants: George Nathan Abbott, D.M.D. 
(Orthodontia); Philip Ignatius Johnson, D.M.D. 
(Oral Surgery); Russell Bailey Macfarlane, D.M.D. 
(Oral Hygiene); George Abel Staples, D.M.D. 
(Inlay Work). 

From Oct. 1, 1920-Aug.1, 1921: Hugo Mella, 
Assistant in Neuropathology. 


Voted to appoint William Clifford Heil- 
man, a member of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences from Sept. 1, 1920. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of Administrative 
Boards for the Year 1920-21, and it was 
voted to appoint them: 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Charles 
Homer Haskins, Dean; Edward Laurens Mark, 
George Foot Moore, George Lyman Kittredge, 
Elmer Peter Kohler, William Fogg Osgood, James 
Haughton Woods, Clifford Herschel Moore, John 
Albrecht Walz, Allyn Abbott Young, Theodore 
Lyman, Henry Wyman Holmes. 

Engineering School: Hector James Hughes, Dean; 
Henry Lloyd Smyth, Harry Ellsworth Clifford, 
George Chandler Whipple, Lionel Simeon Marks. 


Voted to appoint Hector James Hughes, 
Dean of the Engineering School, and Henry 
Wyman Holmes, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Education, as members of the 
Committee on General Scholarships and 
the Sheldon Fund. 
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Notice was received announcing the 
election of Dennis Francis O'Connell, 
Jr., and Louis Butler McCagg, Jr., as 
undergraduate members of the Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for one year from Sept. 1, 1920. 

Voted to change the title of Malcolm 
Perrine McNair from Assistant to In- 
structor in Marketing, Business School. 


Meeting of October 25, 1920. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Annie L. Dexter, $1771.56 
to be added to the principal of the “‘ Charles Dexter 
Memorial Fund.” 

From the estate of Evert Jansen Wendell, $799, 
proceeds of the sale of a portion of Mr. Wendell’s 
collection. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $20,155 
toward the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Trustees of the Mellen Bray estate for the 
gift of $5000, to Mr. Samuel Cabot for his gift of 
$200 and to Mr. Daniel A. Lucey for his gift of 
$100 for the New Laboratory Building Fund of 
the Huntington Hospital. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated for the gift 
of $2500 toward a certain salary. 

To “an admirer of Dr. Eugene Smith” for the 
gift of $2500 toward “The Eugene Hanes Smith 
Scholarship.” 

To the Committee of the Permanent Charity 
Fund, Incorporated, for the gift of $500 for the 
Graduate School of Education. 

To Mr. Charles P. Curtis for his gift of $250 for 
the Arnold Arboretum Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. Walter E. Meyer for his additional gift 
of $100 toward the Edgar Joseph Meyer Research 
Scholarship in the Law School. 

To Mr. Richard Sears for his gift of $100 for the 
Richard Sears Prize on “What Responsibility 
has Congress to the People.” 

To the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Oregon and Idaho for the gift of $50 for a scholar- 
ship in the Law School. 

To Mr. A. Arthur Jenkins for his gift of $25 to be 
added to the principal of the Hodges Scholarship 
Fund. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift 
of $700 for two scholarships for 1920-21. 

To the Harvard Club of Cincinnati for the gift 
of $300 for a scholarship for 1920-21. 

To the Harvard Club of Buffalo for the gift of 
$125 toward the scholarship for 1919-20. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the gift 
of $125 toward the scholarship for 1920-21. 
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To the Harvard Club of Worcester for the gift 
of $100 toward the scholarship for 1920-21. 

To Miss Bashka Paeff for her generous offer of 
her bronze bas relief of the late James Barr Ames, 
and accept the same with thanks, 


The President reported the death of 
Arthur Searle, Phillips Professor of As- 
tronomy, Emeritus, which occurred on the 
twenty-third instant, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1920: Howard Osgood, as 
Assistant in Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 


To take effect Nov. 1, 1920: Francis Welles Hun- 
newell, as Comptroller. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1920: Alfred Eric Taff, 
Proctor; Carl Wallace Miller, Assistant in Physics; 
Louis Gabriel Zelson, Assistant in Semitic; Carl 
Merrick Wentworth, Robert Eliot Lutz, and Win- 
throp Russell Shepard, Assistants in Chemistry; 
Leonara Opdycke, Assistant in Fine Arts, Leland 
Boylston Hall, Assistant in English, Elmo Paul 
Hohman, John Abel Hopkins, Jr., Franklin Dunn 
Schurz, Robert Eckstein, Lloyd Lorenzo Shaulis, 
and Hugh Campbell Frame, Asststants in Eco- 
nomics; Wolfgang Simon Schwabacher, Student 
Advisor, Law School; Edwin Joseph Cohn, Research 
Fellow in Biological Chemistry, Medical School; 
Duncan Clark Hyde, Instructor in Economics; Wade 
Wright and Aaron Paul Pratt, Instructors in Public 
Health Administration; William Henry Geer, Lec- 
turer on Physical Education (Graduate School of 
Education). 

Tutors in the Division of History, Government, 
and Economics; Floyd Elmer Armstrong, John 
Dickinson, Herbert Feis, Elmo Paul Hohman, 
Wesley Hotchkiss Bronson. 

From Nov. 1, 1920: Frederick Sumner Mead, 
Comptroller. 


Voted to appoint William Wallace 
Fenn, Ingersoll Lecturer on the Immortal- 
ity of Man for the year 1920-21. 

Notice was received announcing the 
election of Edward Livingston Bigelow 
as an undergraduate member of the Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for 1920-21. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 
Annual Meeting, September 27, 1920. 


The following 21 members were pres- 
ent: Judge Grant, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
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University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University; Messrs. Appleton, Brad- 
ford, Elliott, L. A. Frothingham, Gay, 
Higginson, Hollis, Lamont, Lee, Mack, 
Sedgwick, Swayze, W. R. Thayer, W. S. 
Thayer, Wadsworth, Wendell, Wiggles- 
worth, Wister. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The Secretary of the Board, on behalf 
of the Committee on Elections, reported 
that the following persons had been duly 
chosen at the Election on last Commence- 
ment Day as members of the Board of 
Overseers: 


For the Term of Siz Years. 


William Roscoe Thayer, of Cambridge.. .923 votes 
Louis Adams Frothingham, of North 


TES gE ORES rey ee Rr 729 votes 
Barrett Wendell, of Boston............. 689 votes 
Norwood Penrose Hallowell, of Milton, 

ME bicnasms a Saeepewaassasaneaic 625 votes 


Edwin Francis Gay, of New York City. .593 votes 


and the Board voted to accept said re- 
port, and the foregoing persons were duly 
declared members of the Board of Over- 
seers. 

The Board proceeded to the election of 
a President for the ensuing year, and 
ballots having been given in, it appeared 
that Robert Grant had received 17 bal- 
lots, being all that were cast, and he was 
declared elected. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of June 23, 1920, electing Edward Wyllys 
Taylor, James Jackson Putnam Pro- 
fessor of Neurology, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1920, was taken from the table, and the 
Board voted to consent to said vote. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of June 1, 1920, electing Felix Frank- 
furter, Byrne Professor of Administrative 
Law, to serve from June 1, 1920, was 
taken from the table, and after debate 
thereon the Board voted by 12 votes in 
the affirmative to 6 in the negative to 
consent to said vote. . 

The President of the University pre- 
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sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of September 24, 1920, appoint- 
ing Matthew Luce a member of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1920; Daniel Starch, 
Assistant Professor of Business Psychol- 
ogy, for three years from Sept. 1, 1920; 
Lawrence Wills Baker, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Orthodontia (Dental) for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1920; appointing the follow- 
ing committee on the Regulation of Ath- 
letic Sports for 1920-21: Faculty Members: 
LeBaron Russell Briggs, Chairman; Henry 
Aaron Yeomans, Roger Irving Lee; Gradu- 
ate Members : Henry Pennypacker, Benja- 
min Loring Young, Laurence Curtis, 2d., 
appointing the following members of the 
Administrative Board of the Dental 
School for the year 1920-21: Eugene 
Hanes Smith, Dean; George Howard 
Monks, William Henry Potter, Amos 
Irving Hadley, George Henry Wright, 
Leroy Matthew Simpson Miner, Fred 
Alexander Beckford, Frank Turner Taylor, 
Maurice Earle Peters; and the Board 
voted to consent to these votes. 

The Secretary of the Board presented 
and read a communication from President 
Charles W. Eliot, Chairman of a Com- 
mittee of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
on a Postal Ballot for Overseers, ap- 
pointed in the year 1919-20, and con- 
tinued for the ensuing year, together with 
the report of said Associated Harvard 
Clubs, and the following resolutions 
adopted by them in relation thereto at 
their annual meeting April 30, 1920: 

1. That the postal ballot for the election of Over- 
seers be approved by this Association, and that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to the President and 
to the Board of Overseers, with the request that 
such action be taken as may put the matter into the 
proper form for consummation. 

2. That the Associated Harvard Clubs recom- 
mend a liberal amendment to the Massachusetts 
Statute in order that the votes may be cast in such 
manner, and in such places, and under such regula- 
tions as the Alumni Association, with the consent of 
the Corporation and the Overseers, may provide. 

3. That it is the sense of this Association that it 


would be to the great advantage of Harvard and of 
her Alumni if provision is made for paying the trav- 
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eling expenses of members to the meetings of the 
Board of Overseers, and we recommend to the 
Governing Boards of Harvard that this suggestion 
be given early and favorable consideration. 


And said communication, report, and 
resolutions were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Elections of the Board. 

Mr. Wigglesworth, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, presented the 
List of Visiting and other Committees of 
the Board for the academic year of 
1920-21, and after debate thereon the 
Board voted to accept and to approve 
said list, and said list was ordered to be 
printed. 

The Board further voted that the 
Executive Committee be authorized to 
make such changes in, and additions to, 
the List of Visiting and other Committees 
of the Board as may be necessary, or as 
may seem to it advisable, reporting the 
same, when made, to the Board for their 
approval at the meeting next following 
such action. 

Mr. Wigglesworth presented the Re- 
port of the Committee to Visit the 
Jefferson Physical Laboratory and the 
Department of Physics, and upon the re- 
commendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee it was accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 


Stated Meeting October 11, 1920. 


The following 17 members were pres- 
ent: Judge Grant, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. Appleton, Bradford, 
Elliott, P. R. Frothingham, Gay, Herrick, 
Lee, Lodge, Sedgwick, W. R. Thayer, 
Wadsworth, Wendell, Wigglesworth, Wis- 
ter, Woods. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of September 24, 1920, electing Charles 
Macfie Campbell, Professor of Psychiatry, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1920, was taken 
from the table, and the Board voted to 
consent to this vote. 
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The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Sept. 24, and Oct. 11, 1920, 
appointing the following members of the 
Library Council for one year from Sept. 1, 
1920: Archibald Cary Coolidge, Chair- 
man; George Foot Moore, George Lyman 
Kittredge, Charles Homer Haskins, Theo- 
dore Lyman, Chester Noyes Greenough, 
Thomas Barbour, Kenneth Ballard Mur- 
dock, Secretary; appointing the following 
persons as members of Administrative 
Boards for the year 1920-21: Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences: Charles 
Homer Haskins, Dean; Edward Laurens 
Mark, George Foot Moore, George 
Lyman Kittredge, Elmer Peter Kohler, 
William Fogg Osgood, James Haughton 
Woods, Clifford Herschel Moore, John 
Albrecht Walz, Allyn Abbott Young, 
Theodore Lyman, Henry Wyman Holmes; 
Engineering School: Hector James Hughes, 
Dean; Henry Lloyd Smyth, Harry 
Ellsworth Clifford, George Chandler 
Whipple, Lionel Simeon Marks, Arthur 
Becket Lamb; appointing William Clif- 
ford Heilman a member of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences from Sept. 1, 1920; 
and the Board voted to conseni to these 
votes. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


Curistina H. Baker, R. 93. 


The total registration of the College is 
615, of whom 126 are Graduate Students, 
and 57 Unclassified Students. This shows 
no growth in numbers among our under- 
graduate students, though the graduate 
school has shown increase during the last 
years. We could not take care of any 
more students with our present housing 
facilities. The need of a graduate dor- 
mitory, and of another undergraduate 
dormitory is pressing for those students 
who cannot be placed in our present dor- 
mitories. It also seems probable that the 
opening of new accommodations will 
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bring about an increase in the number of 
our students. 

English, History, Government, and 
Economies still attract the larger number 
of our graduate students. Among the 
undergraduates more this year are con- 
centrating in Romance Languages than 
in History, Government, and Economics. 

In June, 74 successfully passed their 
admission examinations; in September, 
21 passed, making a total of 95. Of these, 
82 are enrolled as Freshmen. The pro- 
portion of failures in the entrance examina- 
tions is smaller this year than last, as 41 
were refused admission in 1920, whereas 
53 were refused in 1919. The total en- 
rollment shows a gain of 2.2 per cent in 
the proportion of those outside Massa- 
chusetts. 

The American Council of Education 
chose Mlle. Suzanne Rémond (Licence 
és lettres, University of Paris, 1916-17) 
for the scholarship offered by the College 
to a French graduate student for the 
year 1920-21. The College is also offer- 
ing a tuition scholarship to Mlle. Char- 
lotte Nissiat, the student sent by the 
American Council of Education to 
Wellesley, who desires also the work in 
Anglo-Saxon at Radcliffe. 

The scholarship funds have been in- 
creased by the addition of $500 from the 
Berkeley Street School Association to the 
Margaret Rae Ingols Scholarship Fund. 
The loan funds have been increased by 
the gift of $200 from Miss Sarah Yerxa in 
memory of Mary Emma Parsons, a 
special student in 1891-92, who died last 
August. From Miss Lucy A. Paton has 
been received $500 in Liberty Bonds for 
the Endowment Fund. From the estate 
of Charles C. Drew the College has re- 
ceived $3000 additional, and from the 
estate of Rebecca A. Greene, $500 addi- 
tional. Mrs. G. A. Strong has presented 
the College with several photographs and 
engravings. 

Frances Rousmaniere Dewing, Ph.D. 
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1906 (Mrs. Arthur S. Dewing) was ap- 
pointed an informal adviser of the 
graduate students for the week before 
and the week after registration. Mrs. 
Dewing met the students who came be- 
fore the College opened, and all those who 
came on the days of registration. She 
gave them advice concerning life in 
Cambridge. While consulting with them 
concerning the quality of graduate work 
at Radcliffe she referred each student 
for specific information to the heads of 
their respective departments. As the 
Dean sees each one of the Freshmen in a 
personal interview in those first days of 
college, an official representative to give a 
personal welcome to graduates as well 
seemed wise. The College is grateful to 
Mrs. Dewing for the enthusiasm which 
she gave to the work. 

As the Dean does not come in touch 
with the students in the class room, she is 
meeting them at dinner once a week in 
each hall in succession. The graduate 
students are asked in small groups for 
afternoon tea in successive weeks, that the 
Dean may meet them personally, and that 
they may have the opportunity of meeting 
the wives of the professors with whom 
they are studying. 

The preachers to the College for 
1920-21 are Rev. Norman B. Nash. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, Rev. Kirsopp 
Lake, Rev. W. Dewees Roberts, Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers, and Rev. Henry W. 
Foote. The College choir has been in- 
creased from twelve to seventeen mem- 
bers. 

Each member of the Freshman class 
has had a physical examination, and a 
medical examination by Dr. Edith Hale 
Swift, ’01. Corrective exercises when 
necessary, gymnasium work, and out- 
door sports are compulsory for Freshmen. 
Attendance is also compulsory at six 
lectures on hygiene given by Dr. Walter 
B. Cannon. These lectures are open to 
the whole college. 
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Radcliffe College was represented by 
the Dean at the Dedication of the Women’s 
Dormitory at the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, October 7 and 8, and at the 
Conference on Vocational Opportunities 
of the Advisory Committee of the Ap- 
pointment Bureau of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, Oc- 
tober 23. At the Inauguration of President 
Burton of the University of Michigan, 
October 14 and 15, Radcliffe was repre- 
sented by Edna B. Thuner, A.M. Rad- 
cliffe, °13, of Detroit. 

The Distant Work Scholarship for a 
Freshman from a distance was increased 
this year to $400 by the proceeds from 
the Bazaar last November, organized 
and carried out by Dorothy Brewer 
Blackall, ’12. It was awarded to Annie W. 
Allen II, of White Plains, N.Y. 

The social life of the undergraduates 
has begun with its usual initiative and 
harmony under Student Government. 
Each Senior is responsible for one Fresh- 
man’s welcome to the College, and each 
Unclassified Student is likewise welcomed 
by a Junior. The Student Government 
Association, the Idler, and the Radcliffe 
Service Guild, the three largest organiza- 
tions of the college life, have each enter- 
tained the Freshmen with a delightful 
mingling of information and hospitality. 
The Idler invited all new students to its 
first performance, The Amazons, by 
Arthur Pinero, on October 15. The Open 
Idler, the first large social affair of the 
college year, was held on October 29, in 
Agassiz House. There was a reception 
from 8 to 9, and dancing from 9 to 1. 
Among the smaller clubs the French, 
Spanish, and German Clubs have re- 
organized. 

The Committee on Resources met on 
October 28 to hear the report of its ex- 
ecutive committee concerning the need of 
money, and the possibilities of meeting 
this need during the coming year. 

The Alumne Association has ap- 
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pointed as executive secretary, Esther V. 
Sutton, 1915. The Acting Dean was 
authorized in June to utilize one third of 
the time of this secretary for publicity 
work for Radcliffe, the College paying 
one third of the salary, and providing a 
room, office equipment, and telephone. 
At the request of the undergraduate press 
board Miss Sutton will meet this year’s 
press board for frequent conferences. 

The Radcliffe Club of Boston began its 
second year by a meeting in Unity House, 
Boston, on October 27, at which the Hon- 
orable Herbert Parker and Mr. Norman 
Hapgood presented the merits of the Re- 
publican and Democratic platforms and 
candidates. The Radcliffe Club desires 
this year to add to its social features ac- 
tive work for the College. In June the 
Acting Dean was authorized to form a 
committee on the housing problems of 
Radcliffe. This committee, consisting of 
the Acting Dean, and Mrs. Frederick O. 
Barton, Mrs. S. Burt Wolbach, Dr. Ellen 
A. Stone and Miss Margaret Grimshaw, 
studied during the summer the present 
conditions at Radcliffe, and had its first 
meeting in early October. They are at 
present considering plans in conjunction 
with the Radcliffe Club of Boston toward 
a solution of the problem for the coming 
year. 

On October 26, 1905, there began an 
organization of past students at Rad- 
cliffe which completed in June fifteen 
years of active service to the College. 
The Radcliffe Union, while including 
degree holders among its members, owed 
its peculiar quality and value to the fact 
that it formed the only link between the 
College and the special students in the 
days before these were included in class 
organizations. Its Bulletin was the pioneer 
which led to the present Quarterly. Its 
experiment in starting the Bureau of 
Occupations led to the present Radcliffe 
Appointment Bureau. In both of these 
undertakings it was quick to see the future 
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need of the College. It has been responsi- 
ble for the rent of a room in one of the dor- 
mitories as a scholarship to a graduate 
student. It has codperated with the 
Alumne Association in its Distant Work 
Committee, in the fund in honor of Miss 
Irwin, in the memorial fund for Miss Coes, 
in the support of the Quarterly, in the 
War Work Committee, and in a Coépera- 
tion Committee. The Union has also to 
its credit the first Radcliffe song book, and 
long and valuable work toward a catalogue 
of past students. The Radcliffe Club of 
Boston includes in its membership all 
past students of Radcliffe, whether degree 
holders or not. The Union has therefore 
ended as a distinct organization, bringing 
to the Radcliffe Club the valuable addi- 
tion of its far-sighted, creative enthu- 
siasm. 


STUDENT LIFE. 
Davin WASHBURN BAtey, ’21. 


Undergraduate interest at the Univer- 
sity during the fall term usually centers 
in the football team, and far from being an 
exception, this year has brought larger 
throngs than ever to the early season 
contests in the Stadium. The height of 
public excitement was reached with the 
game against the Centre College eleven, 
at which approximately forty thousand 
persons saw the Southerners defeated, 
81-14. The Kentucky team, with their 
justly famed open attack, scored more 
points against the University than any 
other opponents since Brown in 1916, 
with Fritz Pollard, the colored half-back, 
in the line-up, outdistanced the Crimson 
substitute team. “Bo” MeMillin and 
“Red” Roberts, in the visiting back- 
field, played havoc for a short time with 
the Harvard secondary defense, but the 
impenetrable barrier raised by the Uni- 
versity’s forward line held down any 
scoring after the second period, while 
line plunges by Captain Horween, and a 
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few sensational gains by Churchill were 
responsible for the Crimson margin of 
victory. 

The Centre success followed upon 
victories over Holy Cross, 3-0; Univer- 
sity of Maine, 41-0; Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, 21-0; and Williams College, 38-0. 
The mid-season line-up was: Keith Kane, 
21, le.; H. H. Faxon, ’21, It.; James 
Tolbert, Unc., lg.; C. F. Havemyer, ’21, 
e.; Thomas Woods, ocC., rg.; Wynant 
Hubbard, ’21, rt.; John Gaston, 721, re.; 
Joseph Fitzgerald, Unc., qb.; George 
Owen, ’23, Ihb.; W. H. Churchill, ’23, 
rhb.; Arnold Horween, ocC., fb. 

Second only to the interest in the eleven 
was that which attended developments in 
the national political campaign. Articles 
by both chief presidential candidates 
were published in the first number of the 
Advocate, the Crimson early declared for 
Harding and Coolidge, and the storm of 
letters which followed kept the contro- 
versy warm until election week. Both 
Republicans and Democrats formed 
political clubs, organized meetings and 
rallies, canvassed for members, and 
aided students coming from a distance in 
the work of voting by mail. The arrival 
at the Union of Governor Cox, after in- 
troductory speeches by President Eliot, 
Professor Taussig and J. F. Moors, ’83, 
marked the climax of the College cam- 
paign on the part of the Democratic 
faction. 

The usual straw ballot held under the 
auspices of the Crimson resulted in vic- 
tory by a slight majority for Senator 
Harding. The latter polled 1075 votes 
in the entire University, to 805 for Cox, 
110 for Debs, $1 for Christiansen, and 9 
for Watkins, a total of 2030 ballots being 
cast. Tallies in the law school and the 
college ran close, but in the medical 
school and the other graduate depart- 
ments Harding led by more than a 2-1 
margin. Results in seventeen Eastern 
colleges of similar ballots conducted 


simultaneously by the college dailies 
gave an even more favorable sentiment 
for the Republican candidate, the totals 
standing 10,131 for Harding to 4331 for 
Cox. 

Speakers at the Republican rally in- 
cluded President Schurman of Cornell 
and Louis A. Coolidge, ’83. Efforts of the 
Harding-Coolidge Club culminated in 
the participation in the Republican street 
parade in Boston of some hundreds of 
undergraduates, carrying torches and red 
lights, and clad with the usual gaudy 
sashes, marching to the accompaniment 
of the University Band. The Student 
Liberal Club added to interest in the 
elections by holding a meeting at which 
representatives of the Republican, Demo- 
cratic, Farmer-Labor, and Socialist par- 
ties were present. Congressman Joseph 
Walsh, Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock, 
Swinburne Hale, ’05, and Dr. Norman 
Thomas set forth the convictions of their 
respective parties and argued from the 
same platform. 

Class elections for 1922 and 1923, held 
this year for the first time under the new 
ruling adopted last year requiring 60 
per cent of any class to vote to assure the 
legality of any election, were accompanied 
by widespread scandal among under- 
graduates. Four days of balloting were 
necessary before the requisite number of 
votes had been polled. Special pleas from 
class officers, a poster campaign, and 
much discussion finally brought about 
the election in the Junior class of the 
following: president, L. B. McCagg, Jr.; 
vice-president, R. S. Whitney, Jr.; 
secretary-treasurer, G. S. Morse; repre- 
sentatives on the Student Council, 
Mitchell Gratwick, Milton Bradlee, 
Myles P. Baker, and John Crocker. For 
the Sophomore class the following were 
chosen: president, C. C. Buell; vice- 
president, W. H. Churchill; secretary- 
treasurer, S. Logan; representative on 
the Student Council, J. G. Flint. 
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Seven men were chosen to the Lam- 
poon board at the fall elections. They 
were: to the editorial department, Richard 
Currier, 22, of Boston; Denning Duer 
Miller, ’22, of New York City; to the 
business department, John Goodyear 
Allen, ’22, of Marlboro; Bradley de 
Lamater Nash, ’23, of Brookline; Bernard 
Mannes Baruch, ’23, of New York City; 
Carl Vezey Chandler, ’23, of Dorchester; 
and VanDuzee Field, ’23, of Jackson, 
Mich. Following the resignation from 
office of Edgar Scott, ’20, as president, 
David F. McCord ’21, was chosen to fill 
his place. 

Selection by the Student Council of 
officers for the coming year resulted in 
the following choices: president, Henry 
Hardwick Faxon, °21, of Quincy; vice- 
president, Thomas Stillwell Lamont, ’21, 
of New York City; secretary, Hermon 
Dunlap Smith, ’21, of Chicago, Ill. 

The Union re-opened under the man- 
agement of John U. Nef, ’20, with a 
membership soon reaching a total of over 
1800. The usual winter series of speeches 
by prominent men began with the visit of 
General Marie Emile Fayolle. Governor 
James M. Cox and speaker F. H. Gillett 
of the House of Representatives followed 
in succeeding weeks. Unusual success was 
attained by the series of tea-dances after 
the football games, a custom instituted 
for the first time regularly this year. 
J. M. Kleberg, ’22, won the singles title in 
the first annual fall Union tennis tourna- 
ment in which more than fifty brackets 
were entered. 

The ideal of “college athletics for all” 
set up by the physical training depart- 
ment under Dr. Geer, is rapidly being ap- 
proached. Figures announced by the de- 
partment showed that more than sixty 
per cent of the Freshman class is engaged 
in organized sport, while the other forty 
per cent is taking regular prescribed ex- 


ercise. “Of 603 first-year men, 362 were 


competing on regular autumn sport 
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squads, of which number 146 were rowing, 
70 playing football, 61 out for track athlet- 
ics, 17 in cross country, 20 in soccer foot- 
ball, 7 in lacrosse and 41 in fall baseball. 
Twenty-three men, or four per cent of the 
class were engaged in equitation courses, 
riding two afternoons each week. The 
remaining 218 men were divided into 
squads and exercised as follows three 
times each week: swimming, 45; tennis, 
115; handball, 25; gymnasium classes, 
16; squash,17. 

The Freshman football eleven under the 
tutelage of Joseph Ryan, ’20, end on the 
University team of 1919, opened its sea- 
son inauspiciously with a defeat at the 
hands of Worcester Academy, 7-10. Al- 
though severely handicapped by the loss 
of several excellent players, the yearlings 
rallied in time to defeat Dean Academy 
and follow their first success with victories 
over Exeter and Andover. The individual 
star of the early season games was Erwin 
L. Gehrke, on the University S.A.T.C. 
team in the fall of 1918, and ably seconded 
in his position as full back by Percy Jen- 
kins and Thomas M. Carnegie, halfbacks. 
Daniel S. Holder, captain last year at 
St. Mark’s School and recognized as one 
of the leading schoolboy linemen in 
New England was chosen captain of the 
1924 team. His regular position was at 
tackle. 

Cross country work was started under 
the guidance of Dr. William McCarty, 
newly appointed to take charge of this 
department of track work. Coach Me- 
Carty is well known for his success in 
raising two American championship in- 
terscholastic cross country teams at 
Wakefield High School a few years back. 
The harriers met reverses from the M.I.T, 
team over the Belmont six-mile course 
and from the Cornell runners at Syracuse 
the following week. H. M. Mahon, ’23, 
first Crimson runner to cross the tape at 
Syracuse was the most consistent runner 
for the University, Captain F. G. Bemis, 
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’22, being a close second. C. E. Dexter, 
22, C. E. Reycroft, ’21, and J. G. Win- 
chester, ’23, were also excellent perform- 
ers. 

Strenuous efforts were made to organize 
at the beginning of the fall season a track 
coaching staff and advisory committee 
able to begin the work of rebuilding the 
sport which has fallen to a comparatively 
low place at Harvard in recent years. 
William J. Bingham, ’15, was selected as 
Director of track athletics, to be assisted 
by Coach Edward Farrell, and, following 
the termination of the football season, by 
Coach and Trainer “Pooch” Donovan. 
Regular practice has been planned to last 
throughout the entire year, fall outdoor 
work being superseded by drills in the 
baseball cage in December and January, 
after which the regular winter track sea- 
son will begin on the board track on Sol- 
dier’s Field. 

The outcome of the annual fall tennis 
tournament at the University gave the 
singles title to H. R. Guild, 2L., to whom 
the new silver cup, given in memory of 
Philip Nathaniel Jackson, 7°17, was 
awarded for the first time. E. A. Niles, 
3L., was the runner-up. The doubles 
championship went to B. Dell, 1G., and 
J. B. Fenno, 721, after a victory over 
Captain L. A. de Turenne, ’21, and D. P. 
Robinson, 1L. 

Crew work continued as usual during 
the short autumn season, twenty-four 
eights in all being sent out on the river. 
Of these, fourteen were Freshman dor- 
mitory shells, six club and class crews, 
and only four University boats. The work 
was terminated with the annual fall re- 
gatta in the Charles River Basin, in which 
supremacy in the dormitory races went to 
Smith Halls, with Standish second and 
Gore Hall a poor third. Rowing in open 
water for the University boats and two 
1924 crews continued until cold weather 
set in, forcing the oarsmen to the machines. 
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Reginald Heber Howe, ’01, was appointed 
to have complete charge of the Freshman 
rowers during the coming season, his 
sabbatical year allowing his absence from 
Middlesex School, where he has coached 
crew work for a number of years. Special 
effort was directed this year towards drill- 
ing the inexperienced oarsmen thoroughly 
in the fundamentals of sweep rowing, and 
save for the first crews representing each 
dormitory in the later part of the season, 
none of the Freshman boats were equipped 
with sliding seats, as Coach Howe thought 
that by this method best results could be 
obtained in teaching the approved body 
swing, the proper catch, and the necessary 
interlocking of legs at the finish. 

The gradual application of certain 
features of the English tutorial system of 
university education to Harvard teach- 
ing methods, which has been carried on in 
Cambridge during the last ten or fifteen 
years, chiefly through the efforts of a 
small group of Faculty members, became 
a topic for undergraduate discussion this 
fall with the organization within the 
Junior class of “The Harvard Educational 
Association.” This society of which G. V. 
Smith was announced as president, H. B. 
Bross as vice-president, and David Hall 
as treasurer, sent circulars to every mem- 
ber of the class of 1922 proposing a plan 
for the extension of the tutorial system 
and the enrollment of members to bring 
about this end. A meeting was later ar- 
ranged at the Union at which Professor 
R. B. Merriman spoke, describing the 
system of education in vogue at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The most prominent point 
in the program suggested by the associa- 
tion is a decrease in the number of courses 
required during the last two years of 
College, so that justice may be done to 
reading prescribed under a tutor, reading 
which is now merely an additional burden 
upon the student, and for which he re- 
ceives no direct credit. 
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THE GRADUATES. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


4*,* The p 1 news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*4* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*4* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

** The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts. 





1856. 
JEREMIAH Situ, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

Rev. Francis Howe Johnson died 
ut Washington, D.C., on Oct. 27, 1920. 
He was the son of Samuel and Char- 
lotte A. (Howe) Johnson; and was 
born in Boston, Jan. 15, 1835. He pre- 
pared for College at Phillips Andover 
Academy. In 1857, he entered Andover 
Theological Seminary, graduating from 
there in 1860. In April, 1861, he went 
to Hamilton, where he was ordained 
pastor of the Congregational Church. 
He remained there until January, 1863; 
when, for physical reasons, he was 
obliged permanently to relinquish pas- 
toral work. Afterspendingayear abroad, 
traveling in Europe and the East, he 
returned to America in August, 1864. 
He soon settled in Andover, where he 
devotedhimself to study; and to writing, 
principally on theological and philosoph- 
ical topics. Some of his contributions 


are as follows: In the Bibliotheca Sacra 
of 1882 and 1883, a series of articles en- 
titled “‘Positivism as a Working Sys- 
tem”; frequent contributions to the 


Andover Review from 1883 to 1891; 
among which may be mentioned articles 
on “The Evolution of Conscience,” 
** Codperative Creation,” and “‘ Creation 
and Salvation.” In October, 1891, he 
published a volume composed partly 
of articles that had appeared in the 
Andover Review, entitled “What is 
Reality? an Inquiry as to the Reason- 
ableness of Natural Religion, and the 
Naturalness of Revealed Religion.” 
Many reviews of this volume appeared 
in the papers and magazines of the 
day. In 1911, he published a book en- 
titled “‘God in Evolution. A Pragmatic 
Study of Theology.” “This book is a 
tentative application of the pragmatic 
method to religious thought.” ‘‘The 
book contains also an appendix on the 
use of analogy in speculative thought, 
in the constructions of science and in 
ordinary life.” ‘“‘A second appendix 
concerns itself with an appreciation of 
the philosophy of Professor Henri 
Bergson, and its relation to theology.” 
For many years his summers have been 
spent in his house at Bar Harbor, 
Maine. He was married June 6, 1867, 
at Andover, to Mary A. Dove, daughter 
of John Dove. She died in February, 
1893. On Oct. 24, 1894, he married 
Mary Beach, of New York, daughter of 
Henry Carrington and Mary C. de 
Koven Beach. He leaves two sons, 
Grahame Dove, a member for three 
years of the Harvard Class of 1892, who 
received the Harvard degree of M.D. in 
1896, and Reginald Mansfield, A.B., 
Harv. 1898, and LL.B., Harv. 1901. 


1859. 
Euras W. Mertcatr, Sec., 
22 Linnean St., Cambridge. 
Andrew James Lathrop, born in 
Boston, March 19, 1836, died at Wal- 
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tham, Oct. 14, 1920. For several terms 
after leaving College he was principal 
of the Waltham High School, and later 
conducted a private school for many 
years. After leaving the high school he 
took up the study of law, and even- 
tually became a practising attorney in 
Waltham. He devoted himself mostly 
to probate practice and drew hundreds 
of wills, no one of which was ever in- 
validated. He was for several years 
librarian of the Waltham Public 
Library. He was an authority on the 
early history of the town and wrote ex- 
tensively on that subject. 


1860. 
J. T. Morss, Jr., Sec., 
16 Fairfield St., Boston. 

Rev. Henry George Spaulding died 
on Sept. 13, 1920. A full sketch of 
his career appears elsewhere in this 
MaGazine. — Henry Stephen Mackin- 
tosh died Oct. 24. He was born at Hono- 
lulu in the Sandwich Islands, on Jan. 
11, 1838, the son of Stephen Davis 
and Martha (Lane) Mackintosh. His 
mother was a sister of the distinguished 
Prof. George Martin Lane, who was at 
the head_of the Latin Department of 
the University while Mackintosh was 
in College. His paternal grandfather, 
Peter Mackintosh, was the well-known 
and much-respected master in the 
Hancock Grammar School for Girls in 
Boston, and was Senior Deacon of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s church during 
Mr. Emerson’s brief pastorate in that 
city. After graduating from Harvard, 
Mackintosh was appointed Assistant 
Professor of History at the U.S. Naval 
Academy. Later he was the principal 
of a private Latin School in Boston, 
established by him in October, 1872, 
and which he conducted with great 
success so long as his health permitted 
the labor. During this period he wrote 
much for sundry magazines and some- 
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what for the newspapers. On July 10, 
1873, he married Frances Sargent, 
daughter of Henry F. and Elizabeth 
Davis (Locke) Harrington, of New 
Bedford. Several years of grave illness, 
coming later, were passed at Keene, 
N.H., where thenceforth he established 
his residence, doing such literary work 
as he had strength for. In 1902, in his 
report to the Class Secretary, he wrote: 
““Now that the Sandwich Islands are 
annexed, does the Constitution permit 
me to be President of the U.S.? Lama 
good deal worried about this.” While 
patiently awaiting a solution of this 
problem he accepted for a while two 
minor presidencies, as to which no 
delicate constitutional questions were 
likely to be raised. In 1903 he was 
chosen president of the Harvard Club 
of Keene, which in 1905, as he proudly 
stated, had a membership of 108 men. 
He was also the president of the Keene 
Humane Society, and very zealous and 
efficient in the office. His achievements 
in life, respectable as they were, would 
unquestionably have deserved to be 
called very noteworthy had his energetic 
spirit not been handicapped by physical 
infirmities. He had to endure through 
life a lameness, which was only not al- 
together disabling, and he suffered long 
periods of severe illness. But through 
all these trials his cheery courage and 
his hearty friendliness of disposition 
were never dimmed. It is an honest 
tribute, and not exaggerated eulogy, to 
say that these qualities were developed 
in him to a degree nothing less than re- 
markable. They inspired in every 
classmate a warm sense of personal 
affection for him; and in later life the 
same charm brought the like result in 
the wider fields of life. He endured 
heroically seven weary years of helpless 
sickness in Keene, until, in October, 
1920, he was with difficulty moved to 
Newton. There he was at last released 
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from suffering on the 24th day of that 
month. The funeral services were held 
at Mount Auburn Chapel on Oct. 26. 


1862. 
Cuartes P. Warez, Sec., 
52 Allerton St., Brookline. 

Henry Upham Jeffries, the son 
of Dr. John and Ann Geyer (Amory) 
Jeffries, was born in Boston, Dec. 7, 
1840, and died at Hakone, Japan, 
July 24, 1920. His home for very 
many years had been in the Far East, 
first with the house of Russell & Sturgis 
at Manila, where he remained a num- 
ber of years, and later in Hongkong, his 
residence at the time of his death. In 
his later years he spent his summers at 
Hakone, and his winters in Hongkong. 
He was in Boston in the year 1874, 
and was at the dedication of Memorial 
Hall, returning to Manila in the autumn 
of that year. In the earlier part of his 
career at Hongkong he was with the 
firm of Douglas Lapraik & Co.; later 
he became agent in Hongkong of 
Mitsu Bishi Goshi Kwaisha, a colliery. 
He retired from active business a 
number of years ago; and after his 
retirement, as somebody wrote of him, 
“he was a fine-looking man with a 
long white beard, who spends much of 
his time at the Hongkong Club.”” The 
writer of this brief memoir of him was 
his intimate friend at school and in 
college, and “Old Jeff,” as he was 
affectionately called by his  school- 
mates and classmates, never left the 
warm place he held in their hearts. 
He was from boyhood very lame — 
the lameness brought on, as was said, 
by remaining too long in swimming, but 
despite this he was a powerful athlete, 
with great strength in his chest and 
arms. Among his delightful assertions 
was one that mathematics meant noth- 
ing to him, they were beyond his com- 
prehension; and he so declared to our 
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tutor for the time being, who could 
hardly imagine such a possibility. In 
1903 the writer was in Hongkong and 
his first move was to see dear “Old 
Jeff.”” He went to his office and there 
saw Jeff bent over huge columns of 
figures, indicating the arrival of ship- 
loads of coal, the prices of which were 
to be turned from Japanese yen into 
Hongkong dollars, varying in price with 
every change of the wind, as silver 
fluctuated and exchange varied. It was 
extraordinary to see how easily he did 
it. The name of his father, Dr. John 
Jeffries, was a name to conjure with in 
Old Boston, and any one who has seen 
the engraving of the death of Daniel 
Webster will distinguish the beautiful 
and dignified Doctor at the deathbed 
of his friend, the immortal Senator. - 
Henry Jeffries was a gentleman by 
birth and inheritance, as well as by 
intuition. Among his friends in school 
and college he was joyous, responsive, 
generous, and sympathetic. His re- 
serve was dignified and not aggressive 
or churlish. Later, his venerable air, 
his lameness, his long white beard, and 
the somewhat retired life he lived in 
Hongkong, strengthened by his English 
association made him seem to the 
visitor, after a separation of nearly 
thirty years, older than the recorded 
day of his birth would make him. As 
they passed their hours and days to- 
gether in Hongkong, much of the “Old 
Jeff’ came back, and their parting was 
as of a long ago yesterday. Peace be 
unto him! dH. M. R. 


1864. 

Dr. W. L. Ricnarpson, Sec., 

225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Henry Harrison Sprague, son of 
George and Nancy (Knight) Sprague, 
was born in Athol, on Aug. 1, 1841. 
He fitted for college at the Athol High 
School, and also for a short time at 
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the Chauncy Hall School in Boston. 
He died in Boston, July 28, 1920. After 
graduation he studied law in the office 
of Henry W. Paine in Boston and was 
admitted to the Suffolk Bar Feb. 25, 
1868. He took a great interest in all 
public and charitable affairs. He was 
four years in the Boston Common 
Council; three years in the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives; four 
years in the State Senate, the last two 
of which he was the presiding officer. 
While in the Senate he drafted and in- 
troduced the Australian Ballot Act. 
He was chairman of the Commission to 
revise the Massachusetts election laws 
and was for many years the chairman 
of the Metropolitan Water Board and 
later of the Metropolitan Water and 
Sewerage Board. For a great many 
years he was a trustee of the Boston 
City Hospital and of the Boston Lying- 
in Hospital. He was president of the 
Boston Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion and was one of the organizers and 
officers of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, and treasurer of the 
Trustees of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union. He was an 
Overseer of Harvard College for six 
years. —W. M. Courtis has moved. 
His new address is 17 Illinois St., 
Detroit, Mich. 


1866. 
Cuar.es E. Stratton, Sec., 
70 State Street, Boston. 

John Larkin Thorndike was born 
in Boston, July 27, 1844, was fitted for 
College at the Boston Public Latin 
School, and graduated at Harvard in 
1866. After graduation he entered the 
Harvard Law School and received the 
degree of LL.B. in 1868. He was ad- 
mitted to the Suffolk bar in the same 
year and practised law in Boston all his 
life. In 1887 he formed a partnership 
with his classmate, Moorfield Storey, 
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which with changing membership con- 
tinued until his death, at which time 
the firm name was Storey, Thorndike, 
Palmer & Dodge. His life was devoted 
to his profession, and he enjoyed a 
great reputation as a learned and exact 
lawyer, a great authority on wills, and 
exceedingly skilful in drawing instru- 
ments of all kinds. He was very much 
interested in the reform of the law, and 
was responsible for many improve- 
ments in the statutes of Massachu- 
setts. He was taken ill June 21 of the 
current year, and was confined to his 
house until his death, Oct. 24. He was 
married June 4, 1878, to Florence 
Greenough, daughter of Henry and 
Frances P. Greenough, of Cambridge. 
He is survived by his wife, three chil- 
dren, and three grandchildren. 


1867. 
James R. Carnet, Sec., 
79 Milk St., Boston. 

William Edward Ellison was born 
in Waltham, June 30, 1845, son of 
James Ellison and Mary Smith Harris. 
During his College course, as a member 
of the Class of 1867, he was active in 
athletics, having been one of the Class 


‘crew in the Sophomore and Junior years 


and in the second term of the Junior 
year as a member of a Class baseball 
nine he took part in several games. 
He was graduated with the degree of 
A.B. and then spent several years, 
part of the time at Chicopee, and after- 
ward at Northfield, occupied in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of farming. In 1870 
he went to Virginia and established him- 
self near Leesburg and engaged in stock- 
raising and farming. He continued in 
this occupation for quite a period of 
years. In 1883 he moved to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, apparently still re- 
taining his farm near Leesburg, but in 
1886 he sold his property in Virginia. 
After spending some months in travel- 
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ing, on May 1, 1887, he bought a farm 
in Hollis, N.H., and later engaged in 
farming at Shirley, where he spent the 
summers, going South in the winters. 
In 1897 he wrote to the Secretary that 
he had no change to report, but was 
living for the present in Round Hill, 
Va. That continued to be his address 
for nearly ten years, when he gave an 
address to the Secretary in Peabody. 
In 1913 he reported to the Secretary, 
‘**No interesting personal items,” giving 
his residence as West Tisbury, with a 
post office address, Box 565, Vineyard 
Haven. He wrote to the Secretary from 
Culpeper, Va., under date of March 
28, 1917: “On account of increasing 
years and scarcity of good help, have 
given up farming and have been living 
in Virginia most of the time since.”” He 
died at a hospital in Boston on Sept. 21, 
1920. After his death his niece, Miss 
Isabella H. Ellison, wrote to the 
Secretary: ‘‘My uncle was unmarried; 
he had led a very quiet, inconspicuous 
life, interesting himself in various pri- 
vate charities and always much opposed 
to any publicity. His last illness lasted 
over two years so that his ‘passing 
away’ was a blessed release from much 
suffering.” Her description of his life 
is quite in keeping with his character as 
it appeared to his classmates in College. 
He was quiet and unassuming and of 
a retiring disposition. Once in my 
College course I saw on the black- 
board in a recitation room a line in 
Latin given as the subject of a theme to 
a division of another class: “‘ Nec vixit 
male qui natus moriensque fefellit”; a 
saying quite appropriate to Ellison. — 
Charles Sibley Gage was born at 
Concord, N.H., Dec. 30, 1843, the son of 
Charles Pinckney Gage, a prominent 
physician of Concord, and Nancy 
Sibley. He was fitted for College at 


Phillips Exeter Academy, and entered 
Harvard College with the Class of 
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1867, in the summer of 1863. He and 
Clement K. Fay and Samuel Hoar 
were all men of wit and humor and 
greatly attracted the interest of their 
classmates. During the first two years 
of his course, he paid less attention to 
his studies than to other things, and at 
the beginning of the junior year was 
“rusticated,”” as the system then was, 
and sent for six months to be under the 
charge of the Rev. Joseph H. Allen, a 
Unitarian minister then settled in 
Northboro, and for that period was a 
member of Mr. Allen’s family. Return- 
ing to College in the beginning of the 
second term in the early spring of 1866, 
he joined with his classmate Peckham 
in starting a college paper, the Collegian. 
Our late Class Secretary, Francis H. 
Lincoln, in the 9th Class Report pub- 
lished in the year of our twenty-fifth 
anniversary, 1892, gave a history of 
the founding of the Harvard Advocate, 
from which I quote. “ ‘The idea of the 
Collegian,’ writes a ’67 Advocate editor, 
‘originated with Peckham and Gage 
of ’67.’ They invited Sanborn of ’67 
to join with them. I doubt if the paper 
would ever have been started but for 
Peckham’s energy. Three ’66 editors 
were nominally attached to the Colle- 
gian; they, however, had nothing what- 
ever to do with the inception and man- 
agement of the paper. The responsibil- 
ity rested on the three editors from the 
Junior Class of ’67. The tone of the 
paper was rather saucy.” It was pub- 
lished fortnightly and satirized the in- 
stitution of prayers. The editors were 
warned by the Faculty to cease publi- 
cation on pain of expulsion, and stopped 
the paper after its third number. When 
the Collegian was suppressed President 
Hill announced that the editors would 
be expelled if they dared to publish any 
paper. Nevertheless, on May 11, 1866, 
they issued the Advocate, and it was a 
great success. The names of the editors 
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of the Advocate were not given, as had 
been the case with the Collegian. Lin- 
coln’s account goes on as follows: The 
Faculty ‘“‘could not but look upon the 
publication of the Advocate as an open 
act of defiance, ... The three ’67 edi- 
tors of the Collegian were summoned be- 
fore the Faculty. In the course of 
a severe examination, Sanborn, the 
spokesman of the editors, made a strong 
protest against the arbitrary action of 
the Faculty in strangling free speech by 
forbidding the publication of a college 
paper. The Advocate, on its part, as- 
serted the right of the students to pub- 
lish a paper which should express under- 
graduate opinion, even when that opin- 
ion differed radically from the views 
held by the governing body of the Col- 
lege. Such reasons as the Faculty were 
willing to assign for its action in sup- 
pressing the Collegian, the Advocate 
conceded to be ‘lumps of wisdom’ which 
must ‘stand unscathed and unanswered 
forever. What we do propose is to 
publish a paper in spite of the fate of 
our lamented predecessor, and regard- 
less of the seven lumps of wisdom.’ 
“We deny that the powers that be have 
any right to muzzle us.’ Lucky it was 
for the editors that, as at Troy, the 
powers above took sides. On the side of 
the juveniles, Dr. Holmes, Dr. Hedge, 
Col. Higginson, F. B. Sanborn, Pro- 
fessors Gurney, Child, Cutler, and all 
the younger alumni declared them- 
selves. James Russell Lowell, they 
heard, attended a Faculty meeting in 
the martyrs’ behoof. He certainly said 
to them: ‘I was something of a revolu- 
tionist myself, you know.’ They doubt- 
ed if Leonidas had ever received so 
congenial a tribute. Prof. Child gave 
out ‘Free Speech’ as the subject for 
the next forensic, told us to say our 
say on it, and in a humorous and lov- 
able way added, that for his part he 
thought the boys must have some 
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safety-valve or they might explode.”’ 
Gage had considerable literary talent. 
He was chosen as toastmaster for the 
Class supper that was held in the Soph- 
omore year on Nov. 22, 1864, and at 
the Class election in January, 1867, he 
was chosen Class poet. I remember a 
little poem that he wrote in the Scotch 
dialect, but do not know whether or not 
it was ever published. 

Upon a stormy Sunday, comin’ adoon the lane, 
Were a score of bonnie lasses, but sweetest, I 

maintain, 


Was Caddie, whom I took un’neath my plaidie 
To shield her from the rain. 


She said that the daisies blushed at the kiss that I 
had ta’en. 
I wadna hae thought that lassie wad sae of a kiss 
complain. 
“Now, laddie, I winna stay under your plaidie, 
Though I gang hame in the rain.” 


But on an after Sunday, when cloud there was not 


This sini winsome lassie, we chanced to meet in 
the lane, 
Said, ‘‘Laddie, why dinna ye wear your plaidie? 
Wha kens but it may rain?” 

Gage took some interest in athletics 
and played on a Class baseball nine in 
several games in the spring and early 
summer of 1866. He did not attain any 
special rank in College, but the non- 
attainment of high rank is not necessa- 
rily a criterion of a man’s ability. 
After graduation he studied law, and 
engaged in the insurance business in his 
native city,Concord, N.H. He went to 
New York and was admitted to the bar 
there in November, 1869, and entered 
upon the practice of law, having an 
office at 5 Beekman St. He was en- 
gaged also in editing the Internal 
Revenue Record and Customs Journal 
at 39 Park Row, New York. On Oct. 
2, 1872, he married Lucy Clark Allen, 
of Cambridge, the elder daughter of 
the Rev. Joseph H. Allen, who had pre- 
viously moved with his family to 
Cambridge. There were five children of 
this marriage, a son, Charles Pinckney, 
born Aug. 13, 1873, who died in early 
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childhood, Dec. 23, 1875; and four 
daughters — Margaret Weld, born 
April 4, 1876, A.B. Radcliffe, 1901; 
Anna Minot, born Aug. 23, 1879; 
Sybil, who was first named Lucy Han- 
cock, born Oct. 21, 1880, who married 
Henry Headley Weddle, Oct. 30, 1909, 
and has one child, Henry Headley 
Weddle, Jr., born May 19, 1913; and 
Miriam, born Dec. 15, 1884. Resuming 
the account of his career, I quote from 
the 4th Class Report, 1873. He writes, 
under date of New York, Feb. 20, 1873: 
**T have been, since the date of your last 
report, and am now, practising law at 
5 Beekman Street, in this city. In April, 
1872, I went to Antigua, British West 
Indies, by the way of Cuba, St. Thomas, 
and Guadaloupe, on behalf of under- 
writers in this city... returning in 
June by way of St. Thomas, Bermudas, 
and Halifax. During the last half of 
1872, I was employed a portion of my 
time each day, upon the work of re- 
vising the American Encyclopedia, 
now going on. As a citizen, I have, in 
common with all the resident gradu- 
ates of Harvard, aided as I could the 
movement towards municipal reform.” 
The four following reports show that 
he continued in the practice of law in 
New York until some date in the year 
1883, being at one time a member of the 
firm of Gage & Worcester, and at one 
time. during that period secretary and 
attorney of the Metropolitan Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in New York. In the 
year 1883 he gave up the practice of 
law and left New York, owing to having 
become partly of unsound mind, and 
went to Concord, N.H., and there be- 
came an inmate of the New Hampshire 
State Hospital ‘“‘under treatment for 
his failing health,” as expressed in a 
Class Report. It was, however, a fail- 
ure, not in physical, but in mental 
health. There he passed the rest of his 
life. He was not confined in the hospi- 
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tal, but was allowed considerable free- 
dom, often going out with an attendant, 
and going occasionally for a stay at the 
farm in Hopkinton, N.H., which had 
belonged to his grandfather and still re- 
mained in the possession of the family, 
and sometimes going fishing, a sport 
that he had enjoyed in his youth. I 
quote again from the 9th Class Re- 
port: “‘He often speaks of his class- 
mates, sometimes as if he had seen them 
lately, always with very happy recol- 
lections of his life among them.” His 
wife died Dec. 19, 1907. He died at 
Concord, Sept. 6, 1920, survived by 
his four daughters and grandson. 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Henry Franklin King was born 
in Washington, D.C., Sept. 8, 1845, 
died suddenly in Cambridgeport, Nov. 
26, 1919. He was the son of Horatio 
and Annie (Collins) King. His ances- 
tors served both in the Revolutionary 
War and in the War of 1812. His 
father, born in South Paris, Maine, in 
1811, became a printer and editor, was 
for some time associated with Hon. 
Hannibal Hamlin, and was connected 
with the General Post-Office Depart- 
ment of the United States from 1839 
to 1861 when his resignation to Presi- 
dent Buchanan as Postmaster-General 
took effect. President Lincoln ap- 
pointed him one of three Commissioners 
to appraise the value of liberated 
slaves in the District of Columbia. It is 
said that in an area two miles in diame- 
ter about the court-house at Paris Hill, 
Maine, omitting minor officials, more 
offices of high grade, federal and state, 
have been filled by men at some period 
residing within that radius than in any 
other locality of equal population in the 
United States. King lived and was ed- 
ucated at Washington, D.C. In Sep- 
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tember, 1863, he entered the Freshman 
class of Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pa., and at the end of the year stood 
second in a class of thirty-two. In 
September, 1864, he entered Harvard. 
At Harvard King was not a member of 
any College society. He wrote a num- 
ber of articles for The Advocate, and 
“The Rebellion,” an historical poem, 
now in the College Library. After 
graduation he went to Washington 
and was engaged as a claim and patent 
agent, at the same time attending the 
Columbian Law School at Washington, 
where he received the degree of LL.B. 
June 8, 1870; and was admitted to 
practice in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, Sept. 26, 1870. 
In October, 1870, he removed to West 
Newton, where he retained his residence 


‘ until March, 1902, when he removed 


to Riverbank Court, Cambridgeport, 
but kept his legal residence at Oak 
Bluffs, where he had led the move- 
ment that caused the Legislature to 
change the name of Cottage City to 
Oak Bluffs, Jan. 25,1907. From Jan. 11, 
1871, until his death, he was con- 
nected with the Bradstreet Company 
Mercantile Agency in Boston, a period 
of nearly fifty years. He was the presi- 
dent of the Oak Bluffs Society (Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard), and a member of the 
Boston Philanthropic Society and of the 
Rotary Club. He composed with facil- 
ity appropriate songs and verses for 
many social occasions and rallies. He 
received the degree of A.M. from Har- 
vard in 1871. He married at West 
Newton, Sept. 8, 1869, Miss Julia 
Florence Houghton. He is survived by 
his widow, and by a son, Roland Mar- 
shall King, born April 8, 1876, and by 
an adopted daughter, Marjorie, born 
Oct. 1, 1877, now Mrs. Stewart Gil- 
man, of Sioux City, Iowa. His widow 
and son Roland are now living at 744 
North Western Avenue, Hollywood, Cal. 


1869. 
Tuomas P. Beat, Sec., 
The Second National Bank, Boston. 

William Hammatt Simmons died 
Oct. 4, 1920, at Bangor, Maine. In 
college days Simmons was one of the 
best oarsmen and one of the four who 
went to England in 1869. Since that 
time he has been one of the best sur- 
geons in Bangor. He was offe of the 
Class of 69 of whom we were all proud 
and at whose death we all felt great 
sorrow. — Francis Manning Stanwood 
died Aug. 12, 1920, at Brookline. Al-. 
though Stanwood did not graduate 
with the Class, he was with us during 
the first year and always maintained a 

close connection with the Class. 


1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec., 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 

Walter Faxon died at Lexington, 
August 10, 1920. He was born at Ja- 
maica Plain, February 4, 1848, and was 
fitted for College by a private tutor. 
He received the degree of Doctor of 
Science in 1878, and was Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Zodlogy in Harvard Univer- 
sity from 1881 to 1886. In 1883 he was 
elected a fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences. He was for 
many years connected with the Agassiz 
Museum, and contributed articles to 
various scientific journals. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincoin, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

E. W. Hutchins has been appointed 
chairman of the committee of the Class 
to raise the additional sum needed for 
the Endowment Fund. — Arthur Lord 
was elected a vice-president of the 
American Bar Association at its 43d 
Annual Meeting at St. Louis in August 
last. — At the annual meeting of the 
Bar Association of the city of Boston, 
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Oct. 9, W. C. Loring was elected presi- 
dent of the Association. 


1873. 
Artuour L. Ware, Sec., 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 

Robert Alexander Barnard Dayton 
died at New York, Sept. 5. He was 
the son of Isaac and Emeline (Bar- 
nard) Dayton, and was born at New 
York, Jan. 2, 1853. After graduation he 
studied law at Columbia University, 
where he graduated in 1875, and there- 
after devoted himself to the practice of 
his profession. — Robert Grant has 
been reélected president of the Board of 
Overseers. — At the tercentenary cele- 
brations of the departure of the May- 
flower from Holland and England the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts was 
represented by W. B. H. Dowse un- 
der appointment by Governor Coo- 
lidge. In the capacity of Deputy Gov- 
ernor he was given a reception by the 
Queen of Holland and was received 
with distinction at the many civic and 
social functions incident to the celebra- 
tion. These included the observances 
at Southampton and Plymouth, serv- 
ices at the house of Rev. John Robin- 
son, receptions by the Burgomaster 
and by the University of Leyden, and 
many meetings, dinners, and luncheons, 
at all of which he received the dis- 
tinguished consideration due the Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth. * 


1874, 
C. S. Pennatyow, Sec., 
405 Sears Building, Boston. 

Henry Arnott Chisholm was born 
in Montreal, Canada, November 15, 
1851. After graduation he was in busi- 
ness in Newark, N.J., for a while: and 
since then has resided in Cleveland, 
Ohio. He was engaged in the manu- 
facture of steel in the Cleveland Roll- 
ing Mills until 1877, when he became 
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one of the partners in the firm of Wil- 
liam Chisholm Steel Shovel Works, of 
which for some years he was superin- 
tendent, and since his father’s death in 
1908 General Manager. He retired 
from business in January, 1912, and 
has spent much of his time traveling. 
He was married December 27, 1877, in 
Boston to Eliza Gertrude Tozier, who 
died February 17, 1915. They had one 
child, André Tozier, who graduated 
from Princeton in 1902. August 21, 
1916, he was married to Miss Louise 
Brigham in the cloister of the Mission 
Inn at Riverside, Cal. — U. S. Grant, 
Jr., has been spending a few days in 
Boston, his first visit in twelve years. 
— David Sears is settled in France for 
the winter after having spent the 
summer with his brother’s family at 
Beverly Farms. — Robert Alexander 
Southworth died at Little Boar’s Head, 
N.H., Aug. 25. Southworth was born 
in Medford, May 6, 1852. After gradu- 
ation, he studied law, and was admitted 
for practice in the Suffolk bar in 1876. 
He was active in political life: was 
assistant clerk of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives 1883-87; sec- 
retary of the Republican State Com- 
mittee five years, member of the State 
Senate in 1888; was connected for 25 
years with the Law Department of 
the Boston & Maine R.R.; was duly 
authorized and registered legislative 
counsel, and the sole legislative agent 
in Massachusetts of the Boston & 
Maine R.R. During the past few years 
he has been secretary and legal adviser 
to Congressman Alvan T. Fuller. He 
was twice married — Jan 13, 1885, to 
Mary Eliza Finnet, who died Jan. $1, 
1905, and by whom he had one child, 
Constance, the wife of Robert J. Cram, 
H.U. 1902. April 25, 1916, he married 
Mary Isabel Bachelder at Little Boar’s 
Head, N.H., who with a son, Robert A. 
Southworth, Jr., survives him. 
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1875. 


Warren A. REED, Sec., 
Brockton. 


L. B. R. Briggs is to read the poem 
at the Pilgrim Tercentenary celebration 
at Plymouth on Dec. 21. 


1876. 


Emor H. Harpia, Sec., 
6 Beacon St., Boston. 

Frank Eugene Chase died Oct. 7, 
1920, at his home in Brookline. He was 
the son of James Haines and Elvira 
Dodge (Godfrey) Chase; born at Bos- 
ton, March 16, 1856; prepared for col- 
lege at Noble and Greenough’s School. 
Since 1885, as a member of the firm of 
Walter H. Baker & Co., he was a pub- 
lisher of plays; and was a dramatic 
critic from 1885 to 1899, writing for the 
Boston Courier. He was a member of 
the St. Botolph, Union, and University 
Clubs, and the Club of Odd Volumes, in 
Boston, and the Players and University 
Clubs in New York. He was married on 
July 2, 1912, to Jennie Campbell Fra- 
zier, who died Aug. 25, 1919. There 
were no children. He left to Harvard 
College Library all his books on history, 
geography, criticism, and bibliography, 
and his collection of plays, and pro- 
vided, after making a number of per- 
sonal bequests, that the residue of his 
estate should go to the Library, as a 
fund for the purchase of books relating 
to the theatre and drama. The follow- 
ing notice, taken from the Boston Her- 
ald, was written by his intimate friend, 
Philip Hale, the musical and dramatic 
critic: “To the readers of the Boston 
Herald our friend was known as ‘ Gay- 
lord Quex,’ ‘The Rev. Babblington 
Brooke,’ ‘Abel Seaman,’ ‘Col. Marshall 
Tredd,’ ‘Sarah Hepatica,’ ‘ Miss Pallida 
Mors,’ ‘Lew Meyme,’ for so his com- 
ments on life and manners published in 
this column were fantastically signed. 
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They were humorous in the old and the 
modern meaning of the word; they were 
whimsical, yet not far-fetched; gro- 
tesque, surprising conclusions were log- 
ically deduced from plausible premises; 
at times they were ironical, but the 
irony was lambent, not savage; or 
wildly funny, there was no suggestion of 
the slap-stick or the clown’s grimace. 
The letters were those of a gentle, keen 
observer; a looker-on lightly amused by 
the passing show but not haughtily 
superior to it. They were singularly 
original in matter and in expression. 
Frank Chase would have laughed out- 
right if any one had characterized him 
as a ‘literary man’; yet his contribu- 
tions to Puck and to Life, especially to 
Puck in the days when H. C. Bunner 
and Joseph Keppler, the elder, were a 
power in the land; burlesques of popu- 
lar novels, short stories, satirical re- 
flections, published soon after his grad- 
uation from Harvard, had quality and 
distinction. As a dramatic critic his re- 
views in the Boston Courier, the Bos- 
ton Journal, and, for a short time, the 
Boston Herald, showing an intimate 
knowledge of the drama and the art of 
acting, frank, fearless, were brilliant in 
the manner of the Parisian feuilleton; 
never pedantic, never deliberately in- 
structive, always a delight even to a 
reader who might morosely look upon 
the theatre as a sink of iniquity. Our 
friend, as a critic, did not take the actor 
or himself too seriously; he did not 
think he had a sacred, solemn mission. 
We do not remember his equal as a 
conversationalist. He wasnot that bore- 
some person, a raconteur; he was not 
anecdotal, with ‘that reminds me’ in 
his mouth, impatient to take the 
floor. His vocabulary was remarkable. 
Queer metaphors and similes embel- 
lished his talk, but they were sponta- 
neous, not prepared, not forced. His 
scintillating wit had no sting; it was as 
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kind and tolerant as the man himself. 
Not that he was constitutionally ac- 
quiescent, timid in the expression of an 
opinion; he had his likes and his dis- 
likes; he could inveigh in the vein of a 
Romansatirist against pretence, puffery, 
snobbishness, and his words bit, but his 
denunciation never became offensively 
personal in his welcomed association 
with club members. When he was in the 
room, chairs were drawn near him; all 
listened eagerly; if any one interrupted, 
it was to encourage him to further dis- 
course, to a still more daring flight of 
fancy. Visiting strangers marveled at 
him, marveled and were charmed: his 
personality was so ingratiating, his 
voice was so melodious and haunting; 
nor did they find in him a ‘Sir Oracle,’ 
or the Johnsonian bow-wow manner of 
address. A man of unusually extensive 
reading, he was a liberal and intelligent 
collector of books. Some years before 
his death he began to disperse these 
treasures. The library of Harvard 
University has been enriched by him. 
It is not easy to speak of his lovable 
nature: we were too near him. Simple 
in his life, he appreciated the best. His 
generosity was unbounded; not the 
generosity of good-natured, careless ex- 
travagance, it was the generosity of 
thoughtfulness, arising from the wish to 
be of service to one needing help, to one 
desiring something beyond reach, some- 
thing that would be of vital assistance 
or would give a longed-for pleasure. It 
is impossible to think of him as having 
entertained for a moment a mean, self- 
ish, unworthy thought. Even when his 
naturally robust health was weakened 
his sympathy for others was more than 
verbal; an invalid, he did not think 
first of himself. He had known sorrow; 
he had been sorely afflicted. In spite of 
his many affectionate friends, he was in 
his last year a lonely man. Shortly be- 
fore he died he wrote apropos of recent 
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books dealing with spiritual communi- 
cations: he found little use in reading 
them, he said, for soon we shall all know 
for ourselves the great secret. And now 
he knows. Atque, frater, ave atque vale.” 


1877. 
Linpsay Swirt, Sec., 
Boston Public Library. 

E. S. Martin will occupy henceforth 
the famous “Easy Chair” in Harper's 
Magazine, a successor to such names as 
George William Curtis and William 
Dean Howells. — The fact that Bar- 
rett Wendell was elected a member of 
the Harvard Board of Overseers last 
June was unfortunately omitted from 
the Class news in the foregoing issue of 
this Macaz1ne. — From Wendell’s pen 
has just been published “‘The Tradi- 
tions of European Literature,” the scope 
of which extends from Homer to Dante. 
— C. S. Bird was elected on Nov. 2 a 
Presidential Elector from Massachu- 
setts on the Republican ticket. — Cer- 
tain recent changes of the addresses of 
some members of the Class are as fol- 
lows: Abeles, State Hospital no. 2, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; F. A. Bates, 253 Madison 
Ave., New York City; Bowser, 63 
Mather Court, Cambridge; Captain 
Brett, Supply Base, Norfolk, Va.; 
Drake, Box 472, Mt. Vernon, N.Y.; G. 
P. Gardner, Main St., Southborough; 
Garrett has returned to this country 
from the Philippine Islands (address 
unknown); Gray (business address), 
10 State St., Boston; Harriman, Elm 
Court, Cohasset; Jennison (home), 
10 Dana St., Cambridge; (business), 
132 Boylston St., Boston; Keyes, 15 
Queensberry St., Boston; J. Lowell 
(business), 54 Devonshire St., Boston; 
Morgan (business), 145 East 34th St., 
New York City; Pope, 7th floor, 
Office Equipment, 2d Ave. and 6th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn.; Sawyer, 6th 
and 7th floors of Ames Building, 1 
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Court St., Boston, in the partnership of 
Rackeman, Sawyer & Brewster; Sher- 
wood, 108 East Gaston St., Savannah, 
Ga.; F. H. Taylor (home), 211 South 
12th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Wendell 
(summer address), The Jacob Wendell 
House, Portsmouth, N.H.; F. G. 


Wheeler, 707 Wayne St., Portland, Ore.; 
Young, P. O. Box 201, Pasadena, Cal. 


1879. 
Samvet C. Bennett, Sec., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

The latest bulletin from the Endow- 
ment Fund Committee credits the 
Class with subscriptions amounting 
in the total to $247,984.19. — Almy is 
still living in Buffalo with his twin 
brother Fred. Nov. 28, 1918, the 
Harvard Club and the Saturn Club of 
Buffalo joined in giving a reception to 
the brothers in honor of their 60th 
birthday. — Atherton is still teaching. 
— Burr, in company with Peters, ’80, 
has gone to the Philippines, Australia, 
and New Zealand, on a trip around the 
world. Burr was a member and a 
director of various relief and finance 
committees organized to assist the 
French wounded and others, and in 
connection with this work was in 
France from June until October, 1919. 
His son, Carleton Burr, who was a 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps, 2d 
Division, was killed in action near 
Soissons, France, July 19, 1918. A 
commission as captain was on its way 
to him at the time of his death. — 
Chapin is president of the University 
Club of Seattle. — Lieutenant Alvah 
Crocker, Jr., Engineers, deceased, was 
cited by General Pershing for excep- 
tionally meritorious and conspicuous 
services in France. — During the war 
Jackson was a legal adviser to the 
Draft Board in his district, and also 
gave much time to the Red Cross. 
His son, Leonard Jackson, of the Class 
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of 1919, was a lieutenant in the 110th 
Infantry, and was killed in action on 
the Vesle River, Aug. 25, 1918. — 
Keene, who was U.S. Consul at Geneva 
at the beginning of the war, was made 
consul-general at Zurich in the follow- 
ing June, and after two years there was 
appointed consul-general at Rome. 
His two daughters served in the 
Italian Red Cross as hospital nurses 
and afterwards in the Y.M.C.A. at 
Trieste, Venice, and elsewhere. He is a 
warden of the Church of St. Paul at 
Rome; is president of the British and 
American. Archeological Society, a 
member of the Roman Press Club, and 
other clubs in Rome. — Robbins is a 
member of the firm of George Leask & 
Co., New York City, and maintains 
his active interest in the Class and the 
College. — Shute has published an- 
other book: “The Real Diary of the 
Worst Farmer.” 


1880. 
Joun Woopsoury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

William Ransom Barbour was born 
at Amherstburg, Can., April 17, 1858, 
and died, Aug. 24, 1920, at Biddeford 
Pool, Maine, where he was passing the 
summer. He was the son of Rev. 
William M. and Eliza A. (Ransom) 
Barbour. He entered Harvard along 
with other members of the Class from 
Phillips Exeter Academy, but at the 
end of his Freshman year, his father 
having accepted a professorship at 
New Haven, he entered Yale as a 
Sophomore, receiving the degree of 
A.B. in 1880, and LL.D. in 1882. He 
was admitted to the bar in New Haven, 
and shortly after removed to New 
York, where he remained until 1888, 
when he went to Denver, Col. In April, 
1900, he returned to New York, where 
he was thereafter actively engaged in 
the practice of his profession until his 
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death. He was married, June 5, 1889, 
to Edith Lambert, and she and their 
two sons survive him. He kept up his 
friendship with many of his former 
classmates and was much esteemed and 
beloved by them. At the time of his 
final illness, which followed a shock, he 
was cheered and comforted by the com- 
panionship of F. O. Suire, who was also 
summering at the Pool. Another class- 
mate, both at Exeter and Harvard, 
Rev. John S. Warren, was called from 
Portland for the religious services at 
Biddeford. — Charles Stevenson Davis 
was born at Plymouth, Jan. 1, 1858, 
and it was there he died from a heart 
trouble, Sept. 11, 1920. He was the son 
of Judge Charles Gideon and Hannah 
Stevenson (Thomas) Davis and de- 
scended from Pilgrim ancestry. He 
prepared for College at Adams Academy 
in Quiney. After graduation he studied 
law in offices in Worcester and Ply- 
mouth and was admitted to the bar in 
October, 1882. He spent about a year 
in Washington as private secretary to 
Associate Justice Harlan, of the United 
States Supreme Court, and in 1883 re- 
turned to Plymouth, where he opened 
a law office and soon became identified 
with the activities of his native town. 
Although a Democrat in a Republican 
district he was twice elected a member 
of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, filling that office with great 
satisfaction to his constituents in 1904 
and again in 1905. Among the positions 
held by him in local affairs were those 
of president of the Plymouth Savings 
Bank, director of the Old Colony Na- 
tional Bank, trustee of the Pilgrim So- 
ciety, president of the Jordan Hospital, 
and member of various local societies. 
He was for some years town counsel 
and for a long period acted as moder- 
ator at town meetings. An increasing 
practice in Boston led him in 1906 to 
open an office also in that city, and to 
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make his residence there for a portion 
of the year. He was a member of the 
Union Club of that city, in which asso- 
ciation he had a large circle of intimate 
friends. At the time of his death he 
was the senior member of the Boston 
law firm of Davis, Peabody & Brown. 
In 1886 he was married to Lydia Rus- 
sell, also of a well-known Plymouth fam- 
ily. She died several years ago, as did 
also their only daughter. Two sons, 
Charles S. Davis, Jr., and Russell 
Davis, survive him. Davis was a man 
of strong character and fixed purpose, 
but combined with these qualities a 
strong social instinct which made for 
him a host of friends. — Charles 
Everett Warren, son of Dr. Joseph H. 
and Caroline (Everett) Warren, was 
born in Boston, Nov. 5, 1858. He died 
at his home in North Easton, Feb. 23, 
1916, after a painful illness beginning 
with pneumonia. Knowledge of his 
decease has only recently come to the 
Secretary. Warren prepared for College 
at the Boston Latin School. In 1883 he 
received the degree of M.D. from the 
Harvard Medical School and began 
practice in Boston. He was for nine 
years assistant physician at the Massa- 
chusetts Home for Intemperate Women. 
The condition of his health led him in 
1893 to retire from active practice, and 
from that time he was engaged in what 
he described as “‘ Medical Journalism.” 
In 1897 and 1898 he was on the editor’s 
staff of the Boston Traveler and was a 
special writer for other newspapers. 
Besides contributing to several medical 
publications, he wrote many short 
stories and published a number of 
“ Chap ” books. In 1900 he was mar- 
ried to Ella Winifred Keegan, and in 
1904 they moved from Boston to a 
country home in North Easton which 
he called ““ Edgemere,”’ where he passed 
the rest of his life, living simply and 
working hard. He leaves behind him 
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his wife and three children, two daugh- 
ters and a son. 





1882. 
Henry W. CunnincuaM, Sec., 
351 Marlborough St., Boston. 

Hon. Robert Luce was reélected a 
member of Congress from the 13th 
Massachusetts District by a large 
majority. — During the first half-year 
two courses are to be given at the 
Business School under the terms of the 
will of George H. Leatherbee of our 
Class, one course on “Income Tax” 
and the other on “Traffic Manage- 
ment.” These courses are open to 
the public without charge and are es- 
pecially designed for qualified business 
men who are prepared to do the work 
of the course systematically. — Charles 
Armstrong Snow died at his country 
house at Nantucket, Sept. 1, 1920. 
He had not been in robust health for 
the last few years, and had been obliged 
gradually to relax from an active law 
practice of many years and to take long 
summer vacations. He was born in 
Boston, Sept. 23, 1862, the son of 
Franklin Snow, an eminent Boston 
merchant, long the head of the old 
firm of F. Snow & Co. of T. Wharf, 
who was active not only in commercial 
and shipping circles, but also in the 
religious and benevolent work of the 
city, especially in the Congregational 
Church. On his father’s side Snow was 
a descendant of Nicholas Snow, of 
Eastham, who came over in the ship 
Anne in 1623, and through his mother, 
Anna Elizabeth Armstrong, he descend- 
ed from a distinguished Revolution- 
ary officer, General Armstrong, one of 
the original members of the Society 
of the Cincinnati. Snow fitted for 
Harvard at the Boston Latin School, 
and during his college course received 
second-year honors in classics and 


honorable mention at graduation in 
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Greek and philosophy with a Com- 
mencement Part; he was also active in 
baseball, playing upon his Class nine 
and the University nine. After grad- 
uation he studied two years at the 
Harvard Law School, and was admit- 
ted to the bar in Boston in 1885. He 
was long associated with Everett W. 
Burdett in Boston under the style of 
Burdett & Snow, and afterwards for a 
time in the firm of Moody, Burdett, 
Wardwell & Snow of which Mr. 
Justice Moody, of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, was the senior member. At this 
time he became interested in the law of 
public-service corporations and es- 
pecially in matters connected with 
electric lighting. His own practice was 
chiefly in corporation law and par- 
ticularly in constitutional questions 
relating to inheritance and taxation in 
which he was a recognized authority. 
He spent much time at his beautiful 
estate, known as “Ventnor,” on the 
Nantucket cliffs. He was a citizen of 
Nantucket and his professional skill 
was always at the service of the island, 
gratuitously, in matters of public 
concern. He had devoted much at- 
tention to New England history and 
genealogy and had made investigations 
into the annals of Nantucket, particu- 
larly with reference to the ancient 
charters. He was a member of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts and 
of several social clubs and bar asso- 
ciations in Boston. He was married, 
Jan. 28, 1899, to Fannie Devens 
(Sherburne) Wallace, who survives 
him; he had no children. His character 
was frank and genial and he was of a 
cheerful.and sunny temperament, and 
had a sense of humor which, with his 
extensive knowledge of literature, his- 
tory, and music, and his goodness of 
heart, made him a delightful compan- 
ion. He had a nature which inspired 
deep and lasting affection. 
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1883. 
FREDERICK NIcHOLs, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

George Ebenezer Howe died of val- 
vular disease of the heart, Oct. 4, at his 
home in Cambridge, after an illness of 
three months. The son of George Howe 
(LL.B. ’47) and Mary Ann (Willard) 
Howe, he was born at Brattleboro, Vt., 
Feb. 5, 1862, and was prepared for 
College by William C. Bradley. A 
quiet, earnest student, he was not 
widely known in the Class in his Har- 
vard days, but his pleasant, friendly, 
open nature endeared him to a few in- 
timate associates. He graduated num- 
ber 56 in the Class, received honor- 
able mention in history and English 
composition, and ranked among those 
to whom disquisitions were assigned. 
After two years spent at the Harvard 
Law School, he entered the office of 
W. E. L. Dillaway in Boston, where he 
remained two years more. For the 
next ten years he was in practice in the 
office with Hon. F. W. Kittredge and 
Hon. Nathan Matthews, Jr., at 23 
Court Street, and since then had been 
acting as trustee of estates, with an 
office at 73 Tremont Street. He lived 
at 114 Washington Ave., North Cam- 
bridge, and had a farm at Charlestown, 
N.H., where he allowed himself occa- 
sional week ends of recreation during the 
summer. He was a member of the Co- 
lonial Club of Cambridge, the Harvard 
Clubs of Boston and New York, the 
Oakley Country Club of Watertown, 
the Bar Association of the city of Boston 
and the Harvard Law School Associa- 
tion. He was married, June 23, 1892, to 
Nellie Maria Wright, who survives him 
with two children: Calma (Wellesley, 
1915), wife of the Rev. James G. Gilkey 
(1911), of Springfield; and George 
Wright (1921). Howe had a singularly 
simple, honest, old-fashioned outlook 
upon life. He loved his family and fire- 
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side, and found there all the comfort and 
refreshment that he needed; he loved a 
few friends, and they found him always 
loyal and dependable; he loved his pro- 
fession, and was faithful and esteemed 
in its practice. His wants were few, his 
habits temperate, his principles sound, 
his opinions shrewd, his humor keen, 
and his scorn of cant, pretence, and 
humbug was fearless and refreshing. — 
The Rev. Edward Cummings has begun 
the twentieth year of his ministry at the 
South Congregational Church of Bos- 
ton. He will deliver a series of sermons 
purporting to give the results of an ex- 
tended survey of the state of civiliza- 
tion on the planet Earth, by expert in- 
vestigators, from the planet Mars. The 
first sermon, entitled ‘‘The Ether- 
plane,” dealt with the arrival of the ex- 
perts on this planet, and the manner in 
which their investigations were carried 
on; the second gave the substance of a 
report made by the sociological expert 
to the International Assembly of Mars 
on the question, “What are the Two 
Greatest Hindrances to Civilization 
and Progress on the Planet Earth?”’; 
and subsequent sermons will deal with 
supposed reports — arriving in the form 
of “‘Ethergrams” from Mars — upon 
prevailing moral, religious, educational, 
social, and industrial ideas and in- 
stitutions. —G. H. Nichols has changed 
his address to 807 Auburn Ave., Buffalo, 
N.Y. — Prof. J. H. Wigmore’s three 
lectures, delivered at the University of 
Virginia, under the Barbour-Page foun- 
dation, last year, have been published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons in a volume 
entitled ‘‘ Problems of Law.” 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 
William Franklin Dana died in 
Orford, N.H., Aug. 5, 1920. He was 
born in Somerville, June 26, 1863, the son 
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of Thomas and Mary Catherine (Bald- 
win) Dana. He prepared for College 
at the Boston public schools and Hop- 
kinson’s Classical School. After gradu- 
ating from Harvard with the Class he 
entered the Harvard Law School, re- 
ceiving the degree of LL.B. in 1887. 
He was admitted to the Suffolk County 
bar in June, 1888, and began the prac- 
tice of law, under the firm name of 
Dana & Bates, with his classmate, 
Benjamin E. Bates, who was also his 
roommate while in College. This firm 
was afterwards dissolved and he formed 
the firm of Choate & Dana. After the 
death of Mr. Choate he continued in 
independent practice until he was ap- 
pointed judge of the Massachusetts 
Superior Court by Governor Guild in 
1906. In 1897 he was a member of the 
Newton Common Council, and in the 
years 1898, 1899, and 1900 he was a 
member of the Newton Board of Alder- 
men, serving as president during the 
last year. He was then elected to the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, where he served three years, go- 
ing then to the Massachusetts Senate, 
of which he was a member during the 
years 1904, 1905, and 1906 and of which 
he was president during the last two 
years. While a member of the House 
he was at different times chairman of 
the committees on insurance, on re- 
vision of the corporation laws, and 
member of the House committee on 
salaries of county and state officials. 
While a member of the Senate he was 
at different times chairman of the com- 
mittees on rules, on the judiciary, on 
street railways, and a member of the 
recess committee on railroads and 
street railways. Besides articles in the 
Harvard Law Review he published a 
number of books, among others “The 
Optimism of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” 
the “Behring Sea Controversy,” and 
“The Supreme Court and the Sher- 








man Act.” His work as a member of the 
Massachusetts legislature was of con- 
spicuous value; the revision of the cor- 
poration laws was largely his handiwork. 
He resigned his position as Justice of the 
Superior Court on account of ill health 
a few months before his death. He was 
a member of the Middlesex Bar Associa- 
tion, Suffolk Bar Association, the Ab- 
stract Club, the University Club, and 
others. To studious habits and untir- 
ing industry were added rugged hon- 
esty, great common sense and a capa- 
city for clear and constructive thinking. 
He was a close student of American 
political institutions, and always fol- 
lowed with keen and intelligent interest 
current political discussions and events. 
He was by conviction a stalwart Repub- 
lican, and, notwithstanding a diffidence, 
which he found difficulty in overcoming, 
and a contempt for personalities or any 
of the trickeries of debate, he won and 
held a place of leadership among his 
fellow legislators which few have ever 
equaled. The 1902 revision of the laws, 
the Business Corporation Law of 1903, 
and the railroad and street railway 
laws of 1906 gave scope for his well- 
equipped mind and painstaking thor- 
oughness. But perhaps his most val- 
uable legislative contribution was his 
courageous and successful opposition 
to what he deemed the unnecessary or 
mischievous proposals for legislation of 
that day. On the bench Judge Dana 
made a good trial judge, for he had an 
instinctive sense of justice and listened 
patiently and open-mindedly to all who 
had a claim to his attention. His kind- 
liness and never-failing courtesy, es- 
pecially to the humble or the over- 
matched litigant, were so transparent 
as to win the esteem of those who ap- 
peared before him and of the juries who 
served in his court. The isolation which 
in some measure is the lot of all judges 
was compensated for in his case by his 
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love for books. Few men have read more 
widely or so well or have had a keener 
appreciation of the beauties of litera- 
ture and art. He never married, but 
lived with his mother until her death a 
brief two years before his own. To her 
constant and sympathetic companion- 
ship he owed much of his power to over- 
come his natural reserve and to play 
his part so manfully in the turmoil of 
the legislature and later in the less con- 
spicuous but more delicate task of ad- 
ministering justice. ‘‘To be honest; to 
be kind; to earn a little; to spend a little 
less; to make upon the whole a family 
happier for his presence; to renounce 
when that shall be necessary and not to 
be embittered; to keep a few friends, 
but these without capitulation; above 
all, on the same grim condition, to 
keep friends with himself — here is a 
task for all that a man has of fortitude 
and delicacy.”” A. R. W. 


1885. 
Henry M. Wrtut1ams, Sec., 
10 State St., Boston. 

In August a successful South Shore 
reunion of men and their wives, includ- 
ing some from the West, was held at 
the summer home of the Secretary in 
Scituate on a Saturday afternoon and 
evening. — R. W. Boyden, as unofficial 
representative of the United States at 
the financial conference of the League 
of Nations held at Brussels in the sum- 
mer, made a speech which aroused 
wide international interest. —S. E. 
Winslow has been reélected to Congress 
for a fifth term from the Fourth Massa- 
chusetts District. — G. E. Foss since 
his retirement from Congress is again 
practising law in Chicago. —P. D. 
Dwight, formerly of Milwaukee, is 
now settled in Williamstown. — H. M. 
Williams is chairman of the ’85 Class 
Committee for the renewed Harvard 
drive; he has also made addresses in 
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several cities for the Unitarian Cam- 
paign.—Changes of address: F. B. 
Fogg, Grand Hétel D’Ostende, 9 rue 
de la Michodiére, Paris; E. L. Whitney, 
8411 Oakwood Terrace, Washington, 
D.C. 


1886. 
Tuos. Titeston Batpwin, Sec., 
201 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The plan for our Thirty-fifth Re- 
union next June was announced by the 
Class Committee in a notice issued late 
in October. The celebration will begin 
on Sunday, June 19, and will end after 
the Commencement exercises on Thurs- 
day. On Sunday the Class will meet in 
Boston and go by automobile to F. C. 
Hood’s estate in Marion, returning to 
Boston Monday afternoon. Tuesday, 
Class Day, Wednesday afternoon, the 
Yale base-ball game, Wednesday eve- 
ning, the Class Dinner at the Harvard 
Club. Thursday, Commencement.— 
An appeal in the Class Campaign to 
complete the Harvard Endowment 
Fund was sent out by the Class Com- 
mittee early in November. — In Jan- 
uary, 1920, W. C. Boyden was ap- 
pointed Commissioner to Poland of the 
League of Red Cross Societies. The 
League is an association of the leading 
Red Cross Societies of the world, with 
headquarters at Geneva, Switzerland, 
and was founded upon the initiative of 
the American Red Cross, under the 
leadership of H. P. Davison. Boyden 
arrived in Poland on Feb. 15, and re- 
mained until Aug. 2. One of the mis- 
sions of the League is to build up the 
Red Cross Societies in all the backward 
nations of the world. The League’s 
Commission found a small, struggling 
Polish Red Cross Society. A campaign 
for membership was instituted by the 
League’s. Commission, which resulted 
in a Polish Red Cross Society of a 
million members, now officered by the 
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strongest people in Poland. Another 
mission of the League is to codrdinate 
the work of the different relief agencies 
in every such crisis as is presented by 
the epidemic of typhus in Poland. In 
pursuance of this object Boyden served 
while in Poland as the Chairman of a 
Committee made up of the heads of the 
various American Relief Agencies oper- 
ating in Poland. Attached to the Com- 
mission was the so-called Harvard Unit, 
headed by Dr. S. B. Wolbach, which 
went to Poland to locate the typhus 
germ, and established definitely that 
typhus is transmitted by lice. — D. H. 
Coolidge has sold his fruit ranch in 
Medford, Oregon, and is now living at 
the Hotel Somerset, Boston. — On 
Aug. 26 Gordon Woodbury was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, to succeed Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. — A. B. Houghton, the Republi- 
can candidate in the 37th New York 
Congressional District, was reélected. 
He is a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. — Dr. W. L. Smith 
has been in Brockton since April last 
as a scout executive at the head of 
360 Boy Scouts of America. — New 
addresses: D. H. Coolidge, Hotel Somer- 
set, Boston; G. P. F. Hobson, 66 Quincy 
St., Brooklyn, N.Y.; E. B. Jennings, 
809 Oakwood Place, Pasadena, Cal.; 
J. F. McClure, Bridgewater, Conn.; 
A. G. Mason, 17 Appleton St., Boston; 
Howard Taylor, Union Club, New 
York City —Wendell Baker’s office is at 
65 Broadway, New York City, and not 
at 65 Broadway, Newport, N.Y., as 
erroneously reported in the September 
number of the Maaazine. 


1888. 


G. R. Putstrer, Sec., 
412-418 Barristers Hall, Boston. 
T. D. Davidson is reported as having 
his address at 2221 Washington St., 
San Francisco. — William Henry Furn- 
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ess died Sept. 9, 1920. In the late 
spring he had an operation from the 
effects of which he never recovered. He 
was commissioned in the Medical Corps 
during the war, but did not see service 
abroad. He had traveled widely and 
was popularly well known for his novel 
experiments in training animals. — 
J. A. Gallivan was reélected to Congress 
from Massachusetts in the November, 
1920, election. — E. A. Harriman has 
removed his law office from New Haven 
to Washington. His address is 735 
Southern Building, 15th and H Streets. 
— Henry Pennypacker has resigned as 
headmaster of the Boston Latin School, 
a position he had held since 1910, and 
accepted the appointment from the 
College of chairman of the Committee 
on Admission. The position puts him 
in direct administrative charge of the 
admission of all students to the College. 
His address is 51 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge. —- R. B. Mahany has been ap- 
pointed solicitor of the Department of 
Labor. — Edmund Platt was appointed 
a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board on May 7, 1920, and holds 
the office of vice-governor. — Letters 
to H. P. Stow have been returned un- 
delivered. The Secretary desires in- 
formation of his correct address. — 
E. W. Taylor has been appointed 
James Jackson Putnam Professor of 
Neurology in the Medical School. He 
has been on the teaching staff since 
1893 and since 1917 has been Professor 
of Neurology. —F. B. Williams is 
counsel for American City Consultants, 
a corporation formed for the purpose of 
advising on charter revision, zoning, 
city planning, ete. His address is 
261 Broadway, New York City. — In 
April and May the Boston members of 
the Class dined very informally at the 
Harvard Club. Each dinner was at- 
tended by over twenty men. It is 
planned to have similar dinners during 
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the coming winter. — On Wednesday, 
June 23, about forty members of the 
Class had luncheon at Bradlee’s place 
on Farm Pond in Sherborn. They went 
from the Harvard Club by automobile, 
and returned in time for the Yale 
game. 


1889. 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec., 

Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 
Changes of address: C. C. Batch- 
elder, care of American Consul-General, 
Calcutta, India; H. B. Crowe, 4614 
Second Boulevard, Detroit, Mich.; A. 
Goadby, Lawrence, N.Y.; B. G. Gun- 
ther (Residence), “One Elm,” East 
Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn.; 
V. M. Harding, Suite 704, 6 North 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; M. A. Kilvert, 
300 Law Exchange, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
G. §S. Macpherson, 57 Spruce St., 
Asheville, N.C.; G. H. Maynadier, 
10 Ware Hall, Cambridge; C. C. Mc- 
Gehee, 726-727 Atlanta Trust Co., 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; C. Warren, 317- 
$18 Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 
— The Class Secretary announces that 
at the informal class dinner, June 23, 
1920, the following 26 men were pres- 
ent: Brewster, Burr, Cabot, Crocker, 
DeBlois, Durfee, Faxon, Grew, Gun- 
ther, Hight, A. D. Hodges, Holliday, 
Hunneman, King, Latimer, Perry, 
Reynolds, Richardson, Ropes, Slattery, 
Shuman, Townsend, Ward, C. Warren, 
B. C. Weld, Wentworth; the Class 
Secretary presided. At 12 Hollis on 
Commencement Day, the following 
30 men were present: Bigelow, Bunker, 
Burr, Butterworth, Faxon, Grew, A. D. 
Hodges, Holliday, Hunneman, King, 
Latimer, Litchfield, Maynadier, Moore, 
Morgan, Newell, Perry, Phelps, Rey- 
nolds, Ropes, Saunders, P. S. Sears, 
Shuman, Taylor, F. W. Thayer, 
Townsend, Ward, C. Warren, Went- 
worth and Whitney. — On a trip to 
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California in September, the Class 
Secretary found in Santa Barbara, 
G. F. Weld, R. Isham, and R. W. 
Bush. — P. Bartholow has published 
“Machine Dyeing” (tr. from the 
German). C. C. Batchelder is now in 
Calcutta, India. —W. R. Bigelow 
was elected a Representative to the 
Massachusetts legislature from Na- 
tick. — Walter Daniel Clark died at 
his home in Flushing, Long Island, 
New York, June 18, 1920. Clark was 
born at Geneva, Switzerland, April 4, 
1868, and was the son of Cyrus and 
Julia Antoinette (Requa) Clark of 
New York City. After attending 
Phillips Exeter Academy, he entered 
College in the fall of 1885. He played on 
the Freshman baseball team, was an 
editor of the Harrard Crimson, and 
a member of the Institute, D.K.E., 
Delta Phi, Pudding, O.K., Conference 
Frangaise, Harvard Union, and the 
Exeter Club. After studying at the 
Columbia Law School, 1889-91, he 
was admitted to the New York bar in 
1891, and ever since practised law in 
New York City; in 1891-92, with 
Root & Clark; 1892-98, with Sanger 
& Davis; 1898-1910, by himself; and 
since 1910 as a member of Ingram, 
Root, Massey & Clark. He married 
Alice Marshall Westervelt in New 
York, Oct. 25, 1894, who survives him, 
with three children, Walter Daniel 
Clark, Jr. (born April 18, 1898); Anna 
Titus Clark (born Nov. 14, 1899); 
Julia Requa Clark (born July 1, 1902). 
During the World War he was a private 
in the Veteran Corps of Artillery, N.Y., 
7th Battery, and his son, Walter 
Daniel Clark, Jr. (Harv. ’20), was a 
2d Lieutenant in the Aviation Service. 
Walter was one of the most devoted 
and loyal members of the Class of 1889. 
His cheery presence at all of our re- 
unions was always looked forward to. 
His genuineness, his straightness of 
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thought and action, his freedom from 
pose, and his simple devotion to his 
ideals in life and business made him a 
man of value to the community and to 
his Class and College. — C. B. Daven- 
port has published (with Major A. C. 
Love) ‘‘Defects Found in Drafted 
Men,” War Department, 1663 pp., 
1920. — G. L. DeBlois, on the death of 
C. E. Cotting, has succeeded him in 
the management of real and personal 
property as trustee and attorney, and 
has taken into partnership A. N. 
Maddison. — C. B. Dunlap has been 
appointed Professor of Neuropathology 
in University and Bellevue Hospital 
Medical School, New York City. — 
P. F. Hall has published ‘“‘ Memoirs of 
Dr. J. H. Hyslop,” in Journal of Ameri- 
can Society for Psychical Research 
(Oct., 1920), and will publish “Im- 
migration and the World War” in 
Annals of the American Academy, P. & 
S.S. (Jan., 1921). —T. S. Hathaway 
has been elected president of the New 
Bedford Institution for Savings. — 
C. C. McGehee has retired from the 
management of the Southern Depart- 
ment of the Home Life Insurance 
Company in order to devote his time to 
personal affairs. —C. H. Palmer has 
been awarded the Médaille de la Re- 
connaissance Francaise by the French 
Government with citation for serv- 
ices in France with the American Red 
Cross during the year Feb., 1918 to 
Feb., 1919. —O. Prescott has been 
elected vice-president of the New 
Bedford Institution for Savings. — 
Charles Averell Rich died at New 
Haven, Conn., Aug. 4, 1919. Rich 
was born at Canton, N.Y., Oct. 16, 
1867, and was the son of Rev. William 
Alexander and Sarah Laura (Carter) 
Rich. After graduating from St. 


Lawrence University in 1887, he en- 
tered Harvard in the fall of 1888, being 
with the Class during Senior year. He 
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was a member of the Beta Theta Pi 
and Finance Club. From 1889 to 
1892 he was a graduate student and 
assistant at Harvard in the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory. From 1892 to 
1898 he was associated successively 
with the Waddell-Entz Electric Co., at 
Bridgeport, Conn., the Westinghouse 
Electric Co., at Pittsburgh, and the 
Walker Electric Co., of Cleveland, in 
New York and New Haven. After 
1905 he was engaged at New Haven in 
the design and development of inven- 
tions. Rich was never married. Out- 
side of his business he was especially 
interested in the relations between 
public-service corporations and munic- 
ipalities, and devoted time and effort, 
as he wrote in 1914, “toward securing 
equity in these relations in my own 
city. The thought that one has been 
out on the firing-line (even in one small 
battle) of the world-old conflict be- 
tween the forces of privilege and the 
desire for equality of opportunity does 
afford some satisfaction, albeit the 
sense of achievement is necessarily 
limited.” These words written by 
Rich fairly portray his character. — 
Paul Van Du Zee died at New York 
City, Aug. 4, 1920. He was born at 
West Newton, Sept. 8, 1866, and was 
the son of Ira Daniel and Jane Sturte- 
vant (Drew) Van Du Zee, of Boston. 
After being with the Class as a special 
student during Freshman year, he en- 
tered College regularly in the fall of 
1886, but left shortly on account of ill 
health, finally graduating, however, 
with the Class of 1890. After acting in 
the South as a civil engineer for a year 
he was engaged in newspaper work in 
Boston and New York from 1891 to 
1900. In 1900 he went into the bond 
business in New York City in con- 
nection with the Boston banking house 
of S. D. Loring & Son; he was later 
connected with E. H. Rollins & Co., 
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bankers, and later with Bonbright & 
Co. Van Du Zee was never married; 
he was a brother-in-law of our Class- 
mate Potter. 


1891, 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

V. S. Rothschild has returned from 
Hawaii and is on his way to Europe.— 
Prof. C.-H. C. Wright has moved to 
9 Lowell St., Cambridge. — J. W. Rice 
is at the New York State School Li- 
brary where he is adding a year of theory 
to his year of practice at Yale. His ad- 
dress is 15 Catalpa Drive, Albany, N.Y. 
— A. J. Garceau announces his resig- 
nation from the Calumet & Hecla 
Mining Co. to accept a position with 
the insurance firm of Patterson, Wylde 
& Windeler, 72 Kilby St., Boston. — 
Frederick Wires Brown died Oct. 9, 
1920, at his home in West Newton. He 
was the son of Isaac John and Harriet 
Deidamia (Wires) Brown, and was born 
at Underhill, Vt., Oct. 11, 1867. He 
prepared for College at the Boston 
Latin and Roxbury Latin Schools. He 
received his degree of A.B. in 1891 and 
LL.B. in 1894. He started in Boston 
in the practice of insurance law and con- 
tinued in the same up to the time of his 
death. He leaves a wife, who was Miss 
Maud Hoxie of Boston, and two sons. 
His home was at 75 Berkeley St., West 
Newton. — G. T. Williams is in France. 
— A. B. Halliday has changed his 
business address to 206 Broadway, New 
York City. — A. W. Weld has moved 
his office to 85 Devonshire St., Boston. 
— J. O. Powers has moved his offices 
to 461 Fourth Ave., New York City. — 
Further changes of address: J. W. Haw- 
kins, Ogunquit, Maine; E. B. Burling, 
401 Union Trust Building, Washington, 
D.C.; F. W. Burlingham, 1510 Harris 
Trust Building, Chicago, Ill. — Ken- 
neth McKenzie has been decorated by 
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the King of Italy with the order of 
Cavaliere della Corona d’Italia.— 
Edward Calvin Moen died in New York 
City, Oct. 20, 1920. He was the son of 
Edward Arthur and Mary Sophia 
(Cram) Moen and was born at Eliza- 
beth, N.J., Oct. 12, 1870. Prepared at 
Berkeley School, New York City, he 
entered the Class in the Freshman year 
and was graduated with it in 1891. He 
received his LL.B. degree from Colum- 
bia in 1894. Being admitted to the bar 
in the county of New York he began 
practice and in 1898 formed the part- 
nership of Hitchings, Palliser & Moen. 
In January, 1902, he left this firm and 
became under-sheriff of the county of 
New York, continuing in this office 
until the end of 1903 when he formed 
a law partnership with James T. Kil- 
breth, ’94. Later, he joined with Henry 
B. Barnes, Yale, 1893, and Frederick 
Dwight, Yale, 1894, under the firm 
name of Moen & Dwight. He was 
married to Ethel Warren Cram at New 
York City, June 23, 1898, who survives 
him with two children. His home ad- 
dress was 337 West 70th St., New York 
City. — Charles King Morrison’ died 
in New York City, Oct. 18, 1920. He 
was the son of George Austin and Lucy 
Ann (King) Morrison, and was born at 
New York City, June 24, 1867. Prepared 
at Cutler’s School, New York, he en- 
tered Harvard in the Freshman year, 
graduating in 1891. He received his 
LL.B. from Columbia in 1894 and en- 
tered the law offices of Davies, Stone & 
Auerbach in New York. In 1899 he 
formed the law firm of Morrison & 
Morrison. He retired from the general 
practice of the law in 1907, but in 1915 
became associated with Eliot Norton, 
85. He leaves a wife. Residence, 789 
West End Ave., New York City.— 
Arthur Lawrence Woods died Oct. 
24, 1920, at Arlington. He was the son 
of Arthur Thayer and Ellen (Thayer) 
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Woods, born at Boston, February 15, 
1870. Prepared at the Chauncy Hall 
School, Boston, he entered Harvard 
in the Freshman class, but did not 
graduate. He went into the wool busi- 
ness in Boston in which he remained up 
to the time of his death. He was un- 
married. — Herbert Copeland is on the 
editorial staff of the Saturday Evening 
Post, Philadelphia. Address, Curtis 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia Pa. — 
W. M. Turner is teaching at Simmons 
College, Boston. His home address is 
1482 Beacon St., Brookline. — E. D. 
McCollom has moved to 64 Hemenway 
St., Boston. 


1892. 
AuLEN R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 

E. J. Lake has been elected Gover- 
nor of Connecticut. By virtue of this 
office he will again become a member of 
the Yale Corporation, having previously 
served with that body when Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in 1906. — E. S. Town- 
send’s address is 2 Park Square, Room 
10, Boston. His residence is 126 War- 
wick Ave., Cranston, R.I.—R. C. 
Wood, after being placed on “‘inactive 
service” in the Navy last December, 
became Port Representative of the 
U.S. Shipping Board at Brest. Later 
he resigned that.position with the pur- 
pose of joining a Radio company. His 
address is care of Guaranty Trust Co., 
1 Rue des Italiens, Paris, France. — 
W. D. Orcutt is to be addressed at 
386 Beacon St., Boston. — W. B. 
Stearns is teacher of mathematics in 
Milton Academy. — Henry Staples 
Potter died Aug. 23, 1920. His death 
was due to the shock received from 
falling into the water from a canoe 
which he was paddling at Chauncey 
Lake, near his summer residence in 
Southboro. He was born at Boston, 


Nov. 5, 1870, the son of Henry Staples 
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and Sophia Grace (Robbins) Potter. 
He prepared for Harvard at the Boston 
Latin School, entering College in the 
fall of 1888. At graduation he entered 
business and was for a number of years 
with the firm of Potter & Wrighting- 
ton, Boston. In 1907 he became con- 
nected with the Manhattan Market, 
Central Square, Cambridge, of which 
he was treasurer and managing director 
at the time of his death. As leader of 
the Freshman Glee Club he took a 
prominent part in the early musical 
activities of the Class, and throughout 
his College life was especially inter- 
ested and proficient in lawn tennis. 
His interest in Class matters was al- 
ways strong, though of late years all 
his spare time and thought were spent 
on his farm in Southbero, where, with 
characteristic energy and enthusiasm, 
he worked out his ideas on chicken- 
raising and other agricultural prob- 
lems. During the late war he acted on 
various committees having to do with 
food conservation and _ distribution. 
He was married, Oct. 10, 1898, to 
Grace M. Bradley, who, with one 
daughter, survives him. — Walter 
Eugene Rowley died in New York 
City, Oct. 9, 1920, after a long and 
courageous fight against a hopeless 
illness. He was born at Richmond, 
July 11, 1867, the son of James Sylves- 
ter and Sarah Ann (Case) Rowley. He 
prepared for College at Albany Acad- 
emy, Albany, N.Y. He entered Har- 
vard with the Class of 1892, but was 
forced by circumstances to leave in his 
Sophomore year and assume control of 
his father’s business at Albany. Later 
he studied law and received the degree 
of LL.B. from Union in 1892. He re- 
turned to business, to which he de- 
voted himself with increasing success. 
Like many others whose affiliations 
with Harvard were unwillingly broken, 
he became one of her devoted sons. 
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Genial, courteous, and generous, as 
he was, his friends will remember him 
with honor and affection. He was 
married, June 22, 1898, to Margaret 
McEwen Anable, of Albany, who sur- 
vives him, together with an only son, 
Fitch Hartford Rowley, now a Fresh- 
man at Princeton. — Thirty men at- 
tended the regular November dinner 
at the Boston Association of ’92, on 
Nov. 4, and plans for further work in 
the Class for the Endowment Fund were 
discussed. An interesting incident of 
the dinner was the visit of R. Hor- 
ween, captain of last year’s football 
team, who gave a short talk on the 
present Princeton and Harvard teams. 


1893. 
Samvet F. Batcnexper, Sec., 
720 Tremont Building, Boston. 

Ambrose Collyer Dearborn died of 
diabetes at New York City, Sept. 19, 
1920. He was born at Melrose, Jan. 
$1, 1873, son of George Henry Dear- 
born and Bessie Berry Godfrey. En- 
tering from the Melrose High School, 
he was a regular member of ’93. In 
College he was the Harvard corres- 
pondent for the Boston Journal and the 
Boston Post, and contemplated either 
journalism or publishing as a career. 
After teaching for a time at the Med- 
ford High School he accordingly en- 
tered the employ of Henry Holt & Co. 
in the educational department. Here 
he remained until his death, happy in 
the accomplishment of successful and 
thoroughly congenial work. His as- 
signment was at first to the Western 
field, centring at Chicago; then he was 
put in charge of the New England busi- 
ness with offices at Boston; finally he 
based on the New York headquarters 
and added to his area the South and 
the Pacific Coast. For many years he 
was thus obliged to travel almost in- 
cessantly, “‘in the youthful, growing 
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parts of the country,” visiting the 
universities and better class of colleges, 
partly to further the use of Henry Holt 
and Company’s textbooks and partly 
to dig up embryo authors “who shall 
write more books,” as he expressed it. 
“T shall always regard these Wander- 
jahre as an important, if belated, part 
of my education.” Latterly he was 
able to give up many of these trips and 
enjoy a more settled home life in 
New York. In the course of his work he 
also edited many educational books. 
His nature was fine, sincere, sympathet- 
ic, loving and beloved wherever he 
went. He took an enthusiastic interest 
in the Class and in all Harvard affairs, 
and ’93 mourns one of its gentlest and 
friendliest spirits, cut off in his prime. 
On July 29, 1906, he married Frances 
Beane, of Laconia, N.H., who survives 
him. — Michael Henry Guerin was 
drowned near Chicago, Sept. 11, 1919. 
He was born at Chicago, Dec. 27, 
1871, of old Irish stock, his parents 
being Dr. John and Mary (Jackson) 
Guerin. He entered in 1889 from the 
Harvard School of Chicago, and com- 
pleted the usual course of four years in 
three. Wishing to graduate with his 
Class, he obtained leave of absence and 
spent what would have been his Senior 
year, half at the University of Berlin 
and half in study at Paris. After re- 
ceiving his A.B. in 1893 he returned to 
Chicago, went to the Chicago College of 
Law, and took his LL.B. in 1895. The 
next year he opened an office for him- 
self in the same city. He rapidly made 
a name in his profession, and in three 
years was appointed to the chair of 
Corporation Law in the Chicago Kent 
College of Law, the law department of 
Lake Forest University, where he 
taught until his death. He collaborated 
in publishing the Illinois Digest, and 
from 1906 to 1911 was a master in 
chancery in the circuit court of Cook 
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County. In 1917 he was honored by 
being elected a judge of the superior 
court there. He was an enthusiast in 
outdoor sports, and belonged to several 
country clubs. With an open, social, 
and winning disposition, strikingly 
handsome, of marked ability in his 
chosen field, and a warm supporter of 
Harvard, he was one of ’93’s best rep- 
resentatives in the Middle West. At 
Oakland, Cal., April 8, 1896, he mar- 
ried Mary Esther Glenn, who with 
four children survives him. — Harry 
Edward Sears died suddenly at 
Beverly, Oct. 20, 1920. He was born at 
Boston, April 11, 1870, the son of 
Edward Shailer Sears and Isabel 
Waggoner. He came of an old family of 
Cape Codders, descended from Richard 
Sears, of the Plymouth Colony. He 
entered Harvard in 1889 from the 
Boston Latin School. He was a bril- 
liant scholar, and completed the nec- 
essary eighteen courses in three years, 
but preferred to take his degree in 
1893, so spent the fourth year in be- 
ginning work at the Medical School, 
having always wished to be a doctor. 
He was thus able to take his M.D. in 
1896, cum laude. For the next eighteen 
months he was a house surgeon at the 
Boston City Hospital. He then en- 
tered practice at Dorchester, but al- 
most immediately relinquished it to 
enlist for the Spanish War as acting 
assistant surgeon, stationed first at 
Montauk Point and then at San Juan, 
Porto Rico. After recovering from an 
attack of army typhoid he opened an 
office at Beverly, which thencefor- 
ward became his home. Besides at- 
tending to a large general practice he 
was secretary of the Essex (South 
District) Medical Society, surgeon at 
the Beverly Hospital, associate medical 
examiner for the Seventh Essex Dis- 
trict, censor and councilor jn_ the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, and 
examiner for several life insurance 
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companies. Among his avocations he 
was an expert shot, and in 1912 was a 
member of the United States Revolver 
Team at the Olympiad in Stockholm, 
winning a gold medal and wreath. 
When this country entered the Great 
War he obtained a commission (July 16) 
as Captain in the Medical Corps, and 
enlisted and organized Field Hospital 
No. 30, of which he was made com- 
manding officer early in 1918. In Jure 
he sailed with his outfit (practically all 
from Norwood and Beverly) for France, 
and was present at the opening of the 
St.-Mihiel Drive. In September he was 
promoted to Major, and in October 
was assigned to Evacuation Hospital 
No. 1, at Toul, close behind the Amer- 
ican lines. In May, 1919, he was 
promoted Lieutenant-Colonel and or- 
dered home. Unfortunately he had 
contracted stomach trouble, which 
necessitated an operation last May, 
and which finally affected his mind. He 
will be remembered as an able and 
devoted physician, a cheery and wel- 
come friend, a loyal classmate, and a 
patriotic citizen. Oct. 28, 1902, he 
married Myrtle Belle Walker, of 
Beverly, who survives him. — Henry 
Ingersoll Waite died Sept. 30, 1920, 
in the Westboro Asylum. He was 
born at Boston, Sept. 27, 1868, son of 
Henry Edward Waite and Ellen Inger- 
soll Broughton, the family having been 
long associated with North Brookfield. 
He entered in 1889 from the Allen 
School of West Newton, but after 
Freshman year was overcome by ner- 
vous prostration and forced to leave 
College. For many years he lived as an 
invalid at West Newton, and in 1912 
became hopelessly insane. 


1894. 
E. K. Rann, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 
The Class dined on the evening be- 
fore the Princeton game, Nov. 5, at the 
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Exchange Club, Boston. Forty-one 
men were present. S. M. Williams was 
toastmaster. A poem by Hervey White 
was read, and the Secretary gave an 
account of his experiences last year in 
California. R. Homans, Chairman of 
the Committee from our Class, spoke 
in behalf of the Harvard Endowment 
Fund. It is not too late to send him a 
new subscription or to increase one al- 
ready made. Any amount, however 
small, is welcome, for we want a hun- 
dred per cent record of subscribers 
from our Class. — Arthur Babson 
Horton died in London, Eng., Sept. 9. 
A year ago he underwent an opera- 
tion for cancer with apparent success, 
but the trouble came on again last 
summer, and resulted in his death. 
Horton was born at Boston, Aug. 25, 
1871. After graduation, he spent two 
years with John Wyeth & Bro., man- 
ufacturing chemists, Philadelphia, and 
then accepted a similar position with 
Alfred Bishop, of London, Eng. He 
lived in London, but made several 
visits to Boston and New York. He 
married Fanny Maria Prince at London, 
in 1902, by whom he is survived. — 
Walter Sydney Johnson died at Los 
Angeles, Cal., Sept. 17, of cancer of the 
liver. He was born at Minneapolis, 
Minn., March 25, 1872. He graduated 
from the Harvard Medical School in 
1898, and after several years’ experience 
in Boston went, in 1903, to Los Angeles, 
where he engaged in general practice, 
and from 1904 to 1915 was Professor of 
Obstetrics at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons at Los Angeles. During 
the war he was a Captain in the Medical 
Corps, U.S.A., and was stationed at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. In 1906 he mar- 
ried Julia Ross Youngman at East 
Hebron, N.H. He is survived by his 
wife, a son, and a daughter. — Charles 
Arthur Bliss died at Newburyport, 
Oct. 10, of heart trouble. He was born 
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in Newburyport, Oct. 26, 1867. After 
leaving College, in 1892, Bliss engaged 
in shoe manufacturing at Newbury- 
port, as a member of the firm of N. P. 
Dodge & Bliss, since 1907 Bliss & Perry 
Co. He had served as president of the 
Newburyport Y.M.C.A., trustee and 
deacon of the Central Congregational 
Church, director and vice-president of 
the Newburyport Associated Charities, 
president of the Civic League, member of 
the City Planning Board, and had taken 
an active part in many other organiza- 
tions of a public and philanthropic 
character. At the time of his death he 
was one of the best-known and most 
highly respected citizens of his native 
place. He married Helen Stuart Tux- 
bury at Haverhill in 1905. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, five sons, and one 
daughter. — J. Bordman is partner in 
the Menzi Bordman Co., Manila, P.I., 
wholesale importers and exporters of all 
lines from all countries, with insurance 
and shipping departments and branches 
in the principal Philippine ports; the 
Company is also managing agent of 
‘**Basilan,” the largest rubber planta- 
tion in the Philippines, and of manu- 
facturing and _ industrial plants. — 
R. Homans has been appointed judge- 
advocate of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of the American Legion. — J. G. 
M. Glessner is acting as receiver for the 
Bethlehem Electric Co. of Bethlehem, 
N.H., a public utility corporation serv- 
ing several towns inthe White Mountain 
region. — F. W. Cobb, who has been in 
charge of a government school for na- 
tives at Mountain Village, Alaska, is 
now at Bangor, Wash. — C. Bullock 
was elected presidential elector, Massa- 
chusetts, on the Republican ticket. 
A. N. Johnson is dean of the Engineer- 
ing College and director of Engineering 
Research at the University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md. — E. B. Hill’s 
symphonic poem, “The Fall of the 
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House of Usher,” op. 27, was rendered 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Oct. 29 and 30, before an exceedingly 
enthusiastic audience. — G. C. Fiske, 
Professor of Latin in the University of 
Wisconsin, is spending the winter in 
Rome, where he will give a series of 
lectures at the American Academy. 
He has recently published an important 
work on “Lucilius and Horace,” re- 
viewed in this number of the MaGazine. 
—H. A. Frothingham has resigned 
his captaincy in the U.S.A., Military 
Intelligence Division; his address is 
18 Tremont St., Boston. — Changes of 
address: Rev. L. M. Greenman, Har- 
vard; B. C. Jutten, 172 Fulton St., 
Room 61, New York City; R. E. Gregg, 
$25 Highland St., West Newton 65; 
A. Hutchins, 61 Waverly St., Waverly; 
H. C. Metcalf, 17 West 47th St., 
New York City; Dr. R. Opdyke, 514 
Merchants Nat’! Bank, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Rev. H. C. Vrooman, Greenville, 
Maine. — Publications: ‘‘Lucilius and 
Horace,” G. C. Fiske, University of 
Wisconsin Studies in Language and 
Literature, Madison, Wis., 1920; O. 
Davis, “‘Opportunity,”’ a play. 


1895. 
Freperic H. Nasu, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

Classmates are requested to send to 
the Secretary voluntarily any changes 
of address. — C. F. D. Belden, librarian 
of the Boston Public Library, has been 
reappointed chairman of the Board of 
Free Public Library Commissioners of 
Massachusetts for five years. — W. W. 
Caswell has published “‘ The Value of 
Cost Accounting in Commercial Lab- 
oratories,” a reprint from the Journal 
of Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry. — Ewing Cockrell is Judge of 
the Seventeenth Circuit Court of 
Missouri. His address is Warrens- 


burg, Mo. — W. D. Collins has left the 
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Bureau of Chemistry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to take charge of 
work on quality of water for the United 
States Geological Survey. —E. W. 
Forbes had an article in The Art Bul- 
letin for March, 1920, on “ The Tech- 
nical Study and Physical Care of 
Paintings.”” — J. D. Hitch is manager 
of the farm loan department of the 
Bankers Trust Co., Denver, Col. — 
Alexander Lincoln, on Nov. 1 was ap- 
pointed Assistant Attorney-General of 
Massachusetts. — E. G. Merrill, who 
recently resigned his position as vice- 
president and vice-chairman of the 
Central Trust Co., of New York City, 
has been elected president of the New 
York Life Insurance & Trust Co. — 
C. Y. Rice and his wife, Alice Hegan 
Rice, have together written a book of 
short stories, entitled ‘‘ Turn About 
Tales.”” Each contributes five stories 
to the book. — E. A. Robinson has 
recently published a new book of verse, 
entitled ‘‘ The Three Taverns,’ which 
contains also “‘ London Bridge,” “ Ra- 
chel to Varnhagen,” ‘‘ Tasker Nor- 
cross” and some thirty shorter poems, 
that have appeared in magazines. — 
Joseph Sargent on Oct. 1 became a 
member of the law firm of Rackemann, 
Sawyer & Brewster, with offices at 
1 Court St., Boston. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
$0 State St., Boston. 

H. S. Colton is connected with the 
Hamersly Mfg. Co., manufacturers of 
waxed paper, at Garfield, N.J. — J. P. 
Sawyer is associated with H. C. War- 
ren & Co., bankers, New Haven, Conn. 
— Arthur H. Hahlo has changed his 
name to Arthur H. Harlow. He is a 
dealer in etchings, engravings, pictures, 
etc., at 712 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
— New addresses: J. Robertson Duff, 
160 Riverway, Boston; Leon E. Den- 
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ison, 1209 Washington Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.; M. G. Seelig, University Club, 
St. Louis, Mo.; W. S. Sterns, Granite 
Falls, Minnesota. — Lost men: George 
Carroll Curtis, George Edward Smith, 
Stephen Faunce Sears. Will anyone who 
has information concerning kindly com- 
municate with the Secretary ? — George 
Tilley Rice died in Boston, Sept. 20, 
1920. He was the son of Francis B. and 
Sallie B. (Austin) Rice and was born 
in England, July 4, 1873. He prepared 
for College at Noble’s School. In Col- 
lege he belonged to various clubs and 
played on the Varsity Football Team 
during his senior year. On leaving Col- 
lege he became associated with the 
banking firm of Bond & Goodwin and 
later became a member of this firm; he 
was also a member of the Boston Stock 
Exchange. During the World War he 
went to France in the interests of the 
Red Cross and was in charge of supplies 
with headquarters in Paris, He was 
married, June 18, 1896, to Margaret 
Forbes Perkins, who with a daughter 
and son survives him. — Grafton Whit- 
ing is associated with the Container 
Club, an association of corrugated and 
solid fibre box manufacturers, with 
offices at 608 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. His home address is now 
1625 Asbury Ave., Evanston, Ill. — 
About sixty-five members of the Class 
attended a dinner at Hotel Somerset, 
Nov. 5, 1920, the night before the 
Princeton football game. Plans for the 
coming 25th anniversary celebration 
were discussed. — F. M. Jones has been 
elected a Trustee of Smith College. — 
J. W. Peck has been appointed Judge 
in U.S. District Court, Southern Dis- 
trict of Ohio. Address U.S. Govern- 
ment Bldg., Cincinnati, O.— D. A. 
Townsend is now associate medical 
director and Superintendent of the 
Johnson City National Sanatorium 
uear Johnson City, Tenn. 
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1897. 
Epaar H. WELLS, Sec., 
27 West 44th St., New York. 

The Secretary gives below the names 
of five sons of the Class, who are now 
undergraduates in Harvard College. 
He will be glad to have a complete list 
of the names, ages, and preparatory 
school affiliations not only of any other 
sons of the Class who may be in the 
College, but also of those who are within 
two years of admission. The Secretary 
would also be glad to have expressions 
of opinion from the Class as to the ad- 
visability of organizing an Association 
of Fathers and Sons of the Class of 
1897 along the lines of the 1901 Asso- 
ciation. — There was an informal din- 
ner of the Class at the Engineers’ Club, 
Boston, on Friday, Nov. 5, the evening 
before the football game with Princeton 
in the Stadium. T. B. Gannett pre- 
sided. A full list of the attendants will 
appear in the next number of the 
Macazine. — William Byrd served 
last month as chairman of the New York 
Committee of the Class Campaign for 
the Endowment Fund.— Hubbard Car- 
penter has a son, George S.Carpenter, in 
the Freshman class. — J. A. Carpenter’s 
“Concertino,” for piano with orchestra, 
will be performed for the first time in 
New York this season by Walter Dam- 
rosch and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. — W. E. Collins has a son, 
W. E. Collins, Jr., in the Freshman 
class. — David Fales, Jr., Professor of 
Sociology in Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, N.J., spent the past sum- 
mer traveling in France to observe 
present social conditions in that country. 
He was able to study various types of 
communities including Paris, Rouen, 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, Lourdes, and 
Montauban. In addition, he spent three 
weeks climbing in the Pyrenees and 
visited, also, the small city of Chitillon- 
sur-Seine in the Céte-d’Or where he 
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was, for a time, machine-gun instructor 
in the 2d Corps School during the war. 
As the first American to return there 
since the armistice, Fales received an 
especially warm-hearted welcome, but 
combined with this was a great curiosity 
from all classes to have explained to 
them the enigma of the American atti- 
tude toward Europe. Fales further re- 
marks: ‘‘The dismayed disappoint- 
ment of even the most intelligent and 
generous-minded was not without bit- 
terness, and was an illustration, on a 
small scale, of how thoroughly good- 
will abroad toward us has been throt- 
tled, and how confidence in the sincerity 
of our motives has been poisoned by the 
activities of our anti-treaty politicians.” 
— T. B. Gannett served last month as 
chairman of the Class Committee for 
the Endowment Fund. —N. P. Hal- 
lowell sailed on Sept. 21 for a trip to 
Europe. He visited France, Switzer- 
land, and England, returning to this 
country early in November. — The 
death is reported to the Secretary of 
Howard Bigelow Jackson, at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., Oct. 18, 1918. — 
Charles Jenny has become associated 
with the Eastern Massachusetts Agency 
of the tna Life Insurance Co., with 
offices at 50 Congress St., Boston. —- 
F. K. Kernan has a son, Francis Ker- 
nan, Jr., in the Freshman class. — 
A. H. Ladd has a son, A. H. Ladd, Jr., 
in the Sophomore class. He rowed on 
the Freshman crew last June. — J. M. 
Little, M.D. ’01, has been reappointed 
assistant chief surgeon of the Boston 
& Albany R.R., a medical office just 
created. Dr. Little spent more than 
ten years organizing medical work in 
Labrador with Dr. Grenfell. He is a 


director of the International Grenfell 
Association, representing the New Eng- 
land Grenfell Association of Boston. 
About three years ago he resumed gen- 
eral practice in Boston, and has since 
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served on the staff of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. He is one of the as- 
sistant medical directors of the New 
England Life Insurance Co. — A. K. 
Moe was a candidate for the Republi- 
can nomination for assemblyman in the 
New Jersey primaries held Sept. 28. — 
H. T. Nichols has a son, Frederick H. 
Nichols, in the Freshman class. — 
G. H. Noyes has a son, Harold Beecher 
Noyes, in the Freshman class. — R. E. 
Olds, American Red Cross Commissioner 
for Europe, returned to the United 
States in October for a brief visit. He 
went back to his post in Paris last 
month. — L. S. B. Robinson, M.D. ’01, 
has been transferred from service under 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation at Fort Collins, Col., to the tu- 
berculosis hospital of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, Whipple Barracks, 
Prescott, Ariz. — Daniel Sullivan is 
with Leo L. Redding & Co., organiza- 
tion and publicity counsel, 62 West 
45th St., New York City. —A. G. 
Thacher was one of a group of Harvard 
men to receive and entertain General 
Marie Fayolle on his arrival in New 
York on Sept. 27 as the special repre- 
sentative of Marshal Foch at the an- 
nual convention of the American Le- 
gion. — The address of G. P. Wadley, 
which has been unknown to the secre- 
tary for many years, is now 30 Woburn 
St., West Medford. —C. W. Wadsworth, 
First Secretary of the American Em- 
bassy at Rio de Janeiro, has been pro- 
moted to the grade of Counselor of Em- 
bassy. During the absence on leave in 
the United States of F. J. Stimson, ’76, 
Ambassador to the Argentine Repub- 
lic, Wadsworth has been acting as 
Chargé d’Affaires at the Embassy in 
Buenos Aires. Wadsworth’s chief at 
Rio is Edwin V. Morgan, ’90, who has 
served as Ambassador to Brazil since 
1912. — Joseph Warren, LL.B. ’00, 
Professor of Law in the Harvard Law 
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School, gave a course on agency in the 
second term of the summer quarter of 
the University of Chicago Law School. 
— The address of Stuart Wesson, long 
one of the missing members of the class, 
is 106 Kingsland Ave., Elmhurst, L. I. 
—C. S. Wilson is Chargé d’Affaires 
at the American Legation at Sofia, 
Bulgaria. He went to his post in Sep- 
tember, 1918. Before the war the Lega- 
tion in Sofia had been attached to Bel- 
grade and Bucharest; so Wilson has had 
the work of organizing and starting a 
new legation. — E. E. Jenkins has moved 
to New York from Pittsburgh. His home 
address is now 270 Park Ave., New York. 


1898. 
Bartiettr H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

Eliot Wadsworth has recently been 
elected president of the Harvard 
Alumni Association and J. W. Prentiss 
president of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs. — A new committee, consisting 
of C. C. Payson, Chairman, A. L. Carr 
and P. S. Dalton, has been appointed 
for the purpose of increasing the size 
of subscriptions and the number of sub- 
scribers from the Class to the Harvard 
Endowment Fund. — E. L. Logan has 
been abroad during the past three 
months acting in his official capacity 
as Chairman of the Massachusetts 
Graves Commission. —C. C. Jackson 
has resigned as secretary of the Harvard 
Alumni Association. — W. K. Otis is 
associated with the law firm of Fisher, 
Boyden, Kales & Bell, Chicago Ill. — 
P. S. Dalton is a trustee of Milton 
Academy, Milton. —In the recent 
horse endurance test (Ft. Ethan Allen, 
Vt., to Camp Devens), carried on by 
the War Department, C. C. Stillman 
entered three of his “‘ Morgan Strain” 
horses. — It is reported that the flock 
of sheep that have been grazing on the 
White House grounds during the past 
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summer belonged to William Wood- 
ward. They have recently been re- 
turned to his farm, Bellairs, Va. — 
Through the assistance of George d’ 
Utassy the American Legion Weekly 
has at last been placed on a self-sup- 
porting and paying basis. —P. B. 
Wells is a master at the National Ca- 
thedral School for boys, Washington, 
D.C. — Col. J. R. Proctor is stationed 
at the General Staff College, Washing- 
ton Barracks, D.C. — H. F. Wardwell 
is president and a director of the Briscoe 
Motor Corporation and president of the 
Burnside Steel Co. of Chicago. — Mon- 
cure Robinson, son of Edmund Ran- 
dolph and Augusta (Jay) Robinson, 
was born in New York City, Feb. 3, 
1876, and died in Vichy, France, Aug. 
11, 1920. He prepared for College at 
Groton School and entered Harvard 
with the Class of ’98 in the fall of 1894. 
He was manager of the Freshman base- 
ball nine and a member of the Institute 
of 1770. He received the degree of A.B. 
with the Class in June, 1898, and the 
following fall entered the Columbia 
Law School where he remained one 
year. In 1900 he entered the real 
estate firm of Douglas Robinson & Co., 
and in 1902 formed a partnership in 
real estate and insurance under the 
firm name of Davis and Robinson. He 
continued as a member of the firm up to 
the time of his death. He was unmar- 
ried. — Guy Hamilton Scull died sud- 
denly at St. Luke’s Hospital, New York 
City, Oct. 29, 1920, as a result of strep- 
tococcus infection of the nose. He was 
born in Boston, Nov. 2, 1876, the son 
of Gideon and Anna J. H. (Seiler) Scull. 
He prepared for Harvard at Hale’s 
School, Boston, and entered College 
with the Class of ’98 in the fall of 1894. 
During his four years in College he was 
very prominent in all Class activities 
and was a member of the following or- 
ganizations and clubs: Freshman and 
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Sophomore Crews, secretary of the 
Harvard Advocate, president of the O.K. 
Society, vice-president of the Hasty 
Pudding Club, The Signet, The Eng- 
lish Club, Institute of 1770, A. K. E., 
and Alpha Delta Phi. During his 
Senior year Scull was elected Class 
Poet. He never wrote a Poem for Class 
Day, because of his absence from Cam- 
bridge, but on the other hand he did 
write his “ Toast to ’98”’ which was 
read at the Senior Dinner by Wood- 
ward. Together with other Harvard 
men Scull left College in April, 1898, 
and enlisted in the U.S. Army for the 
Spanish War. He was mustered into 
the Service May 4, 1898, as a private, 
Troop C, Ist Cavalry (‘‘ Rough Rid- 
ers’), U.S.V., and was honorably dis- 
charged Sept. 15, 1898. Though absent 
on Commencement Day he received the 
degree of A.B. with honorable mention 
in English Composition. The following 
record is taken from the Third Class 
Report. “In 1900 he became a war cor- 
respondent in South Africa and made a 
brilliant reputation for himself. On re- 
turning from South Africa he did spe- 
cial reporting for the Boston Globe, the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, and 
Collier’s Weekly, making trips to New- 
foundland, Venezuela, Bulgaria and St. 
Petersburg. .In 1904-05 he went to 
Manchuria as a special war correspond- 
ent for the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. In 1908 Scull, together with 
three or four other Harvard men, fitted 
out the old Cup Defender, Mayflower, 
and started for the West Indies. The 
purpose of this expedition was to 
recover bullion from a Spanish treasure 
ship supposed to have been sunk in the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century on one 
of the coral reefs. Outside of Hatteras, 
however, the Mayflower ran into a hur- 
ricane, was dismasted and tossed about 
on the sea for two or three days, until 
finally a thrilling rescue was made of 
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the crew by a tramp steamer. In 1909 
Scull stuck to shore and became secre- 
tary to the first deputy commissioner of 
the New York Police. He resigned at 
the same time that Commissioner Bing- 
ham left the service, and went back to 
newspaper work. In 1910 Scull was 
placed in charge of the so-called Buffalo 
Jones expedition to South Africa. This 
expedition was fitted out with the idea 
of lassoing and taking moving pictures 
of all the wild animals of that country 
and was remarkably successful. In 
speaking of the expedition Colonel 
Roosevelt says: ‘ Their feats in roping 
lion, rhino, giraffe, and other animals 
were extraordinary performances. . . 

No hunting trip more worthy of com- 
memoration ever took place in Africa.’ 
In 1911 Scull was connected with the 
Department of Justice and saw service 
on the Mexican frontier, and later 
served as the head of the police depart- 
ment in Nicaragua. In 1912 he was 
connected with the publicity depart- 
ment of the Progressive party in the 
presidential campaign in New York 
State.” In 1914 Scull was made secre- 
tary to Arthur Woods, Police Commis- 
sioner of New York City. He married 
Nancy Whitman in New York City on 
June 9, 1914. In July, 1915, Commis- 
sioner Woods appointed him Fifth 
Deputy Commissioner in charge of the 
detective force. Under his guidance the 
so-called “‘ Bomb Squad ” was created 
and he performed invaluable work for 
the State and country in ferreting out 
and arresting numerous foreign spies 
who were prosecuting their activities 
here and plotting against the United 
States. Scull held this position until 
December, 1917, when he resigned and 
entered the army. He was commis- 
sioned as Captain in the Quartermas- 
ter’s Corps, but all his attention was 
directed to the apprehension of Gov- 
ernment contract grafters. In the late 
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spring of 1919 he was transferred to the 
Intelligence Department at Washing- 
ton, D.C., and promoted to the rank of 
Major. He was honorably discharged 
from the Service in the early part of 
1919. Shortly before his death he was 
employed by the American Smelting 
and Refining Co. on work pertaining to 
conditions affectisg their employees 
and later, during the Longshoremen’s 
strike, he was with the New York Mer- 
chants’ Association. Scull is survived 
by his wife and two sons, Guy Hamilton 
and David Whitman Scull. 


1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

R. J. Dunham has resigned as vice- 
president of Armour & Co., Chicago. — 
M. P. Mason is Professor of Philosophy 
at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. — 
P. S. Brayton has resigned as head of 
the Department of Physics and Mathe- 
matics at Medford High School, Med- 
ford, and is Assistant Field Secretary 
of the Unitarian Layman’s League, 
7 Park Square, Boston. His home ad- 
dress will be unchanged at 136 Allston 
St., West Medford. — E. B. Stanwood 
is with Blodgett, Hart & Co., invest- 
ment securities, 60 State St., Boston. — 
A. G. Scattergood, who during the war 
was vice-chairman of the American 
Friends’ Service Committee, went in 
December, 1919, to Germany as head of 
the group of American Friends who 
took over the entire task of child-feed- 
ing in that country. Under his super- 
vision 632,000 children were fed daily in 
about 3500 centres — mostly schools — 
in about 50 cities. He came back to 
this country in July, but he has recently 
returned to Germany to continue his 
service there until the 1921 crops are in. 
For this work he has been given a leave 
of absence from the Provident Life and 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia, of which he 
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is assistant treasurer and to which he 
expects to return. 


1900. 
ARTHUR DRINKWATER, Sec., 
$1 State St., Boston. 

The Class held a dinner at the Union 
Boat Club, Boston, November 5, the 
night before the Princeton football 
game. About twenty-five men were 
present. The Harvard Endowment 
Fund was the chief topic of discussion. 
Keen interest was shown in the plans 
for work, many suggestions were made 
and everyone present agreed to help. 
Chadbourne represented the New York 
members of the Class. The Secretary 
announced that Paul J. Sachs had in- 
vited the Class to his house at Cam- 
bridge for the December dinner, Mon- 
day, December 4. — The Class Report, 
which has been delayed in order to ob- 
tain information from members of the 
Class who failed to respond promptly, is 
now in the printer’s hands and should 
soon be ready for distribution. The 
Class Secretary wishes to have his at- 
tention called to any errors in the Re- 
port. A history of the Twentieth Re- 
union has been prepared and will be 
mailed shortly after the Class Report. — 
N. Allison is Dean of Washington Uni- 
versity Medical School, St. Louis, Mo. 
His home address is 608 Humboldt 
Building. — H. B. Baldwin is with the 
Spring Department, South Works of the 
American Steel & Wire Company, Wor- 
cester. His home address is care of 
Thos. F. Brennan, 10 High St., Wor- 
cester. — K. S. Barnes’s address is 719 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. — J. 
D. Barney is chief of the department of 
genito-urinary surgery at Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Boston. — KR. 
M. Baxter’s address is 14060 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O. —S. M. Becker is 
a broker and a member of the Stock 
Exchange, New York City; business 
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address, 60 Broadway; home address, 
225 West 86th St. —S. P. Beebe’s ad- 
dress is 116 E. 53d St., New York City. 
— W. H. Bonelli is president and treas- 
urer of Bonelli-Hood Company, 60 
State St., Boston, a real estate com- 
pany. — H. K. Boutwell is assistant in 
bacteriology at the Harvard Medical 
School. — T. D. Brown was a lieu- 
tenant in the Dental Reserve Corps. 
His address is 2394 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. — E. C. Carter’s head- 
quarters for the next two years will be 
at 13 Russell Square, London, Eng. He 
is to assist in the development of 
Y.M.C.A. work in Belgium, Serbia, 
Palestine, Egypt, and India. — L. W. 
Chandler’s home address is 44 Ches- 
wick Road, Auburndale, business ad- 
dress, 233 John Hancock Building, Bos- 
ton. — P. P. Chase is tutor in the di- 
vision of history, government, and 
economics at Harvard. — M. Churchill 
has been discharged from his emergency 
command of Brigadier-General by 
operation of the Army Reorganization 
Act and has returned to his permanent 
grade of Major, Field Artillery. He 
has been re-detailed on the Military 
Intelligence Division, General Staff, 
Washington, D.C. At present he is on 
a tour of inspection in Europe. — F. P. 
Clarke is treasurer of Highland Trust 
Company, Somerville. —H. J. Col- 
burn, who has been resident agent in 
Oskaloosa, Mo., for the Universal Com- 
panies, is now principal of the Washburn 
Rural High School, Topeka, Kan.; his 
address is 1726 Bolles Ave., Topeka. — 
T. Crimmins’s address is 126 E. 59th St., 
New York City. — C. B. Curtis, Secre- 
tary of Legation at the American Em- 
bassy at Christiania, Norway, will be 
in charge of the Legation during the 
absence of the American Minister to 
Norway. — H. T. Van Deusen was a 
member of the 22d Regiment of Engi- 
neers, New York State Guard, and 
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served with the U.S. Shipping Board 


during the World War. He has re- 
cently been to France as government 
trade commissioner. His address is 
105 Audubon Ave., New York City. — 
J. O. Emerson is a mining engineer; 
address, R.F.D. 1, Lakeland, Fla. — 
O. D. Evans has recently been made 
state supervisor of vocational educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. His address is 
217 North St., Harrisburg, Pa. — M. 
Fabyan has been appointed assistant 
professor of comparative pathology for 
three years at Harvard. —F. E. 
FitzPatrick is a publisher; business ad- 
dress, 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago. — 
W. B. Flandrau’s address is Minnesota 
Club, St. Paul, Minn. — From 1916 to 
1917 R. Folks was commissioner of 
public works, New York City. From 
1918 up to the present time he has been 
practising law at 27 William St., New 
York City. He drafted the New York 
automobile and motion-picture laws. 
He is now counsel to the National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures. — 
A. S. Friend, treasurer and director of 
Famous-Players Lasky Corporation, 
has resigned to resume the practice of 
law. — The address of E. E. Goodhue, , 
Commander, Supply Corps, U.S. Navy 

is Navy Yard, Charleston, S.C. — 
G. W. Harrington’s address is Matta- 
poisett. — D. G. Harris’s address is 
104 E. 56th St., New York City. — 
C. P. Hatch’s address is Crédit-Lyon- 
naise, Cannes, France. — T. R. Haw- 
ley, who recently resigned his com- 
mission as Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
Judge-Advocate General’s Department. 
U.S.A., is assistant to the president of 
the Bucyrus Company, manufacturers 
of dredging and other heavy machinery, 

South Milwaukee, Wis. — M. Hirsch is 
president of Sachs Shoe Manufacturing 
Co., 8th & Sycamore Sts., Cincinnati, 

O. He is secretary of the Morris Plan 
Bank, Cincinnati. — R. Hoe is presi- 
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dent of the Hoe Corporation, Pough- 
keepsie. He has recently built a new 
factory at Poughkeepsie for general 
manufacturing. — R. S. Holland has re- 
cently had published “‘ Refugee Rock” 
(George W. Jacobs & Co.), a story of 
adventure along the Maine coast. — 


L. Howland is president of New Eng- : 


land Oil Refining Co., 19 Milk St., 
Boston. — C. Humphrey’s address is 
64 King St., E., Toronto, Ont. — R. E. 
Lee’s address is American Red Cross, 
1107 Broadway, New York City. — 
G. E. Lentine is Major of the Medical 
Corps. He is now stationed at Fort 
Warren. — H. Linenthal is instructor 
of industrial medicine at Harvard Med- 
ical School. — R. F. Manahan’s ad- 
dress is 1112 Mills Building, El Paso, 
Tex. — R. L. Mason’s address is 15 
Belmont St., Worcester. —E. W. 
Meddaugh’s home address is 285 Van 
Dyke Ave., Detroit, Mich. —E. F. 
Metcalf’s address is 309 Genesee St., 
Auburn, N.Y.—H. B. Moore is a 
broker, home address, 450 Perrysville 
Road, West View, Pa.; business ad- 
dress, 801 Magee Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. — A. B. Myrick has recently pub- 
lished ‘‘ Feudal Terminology in Mediz- 
val Religious Poetry,” in Romantic 
Review, April-June, 1920, and ‘‘The 
Gateway of Heaven,” a translation, in 
the Stratford Journal, October, 1920. — 
R. P. Perry is vice-president of the 
Barrett Co., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. —R. Pulitzer’s home ad- 
dress is 17 E. 73d St., New York City. 
— R. L. Reed’s address is 3530 Mission 
Ave., East San Diego, Cal. —C. 
Ruess’s home address is 431 73d St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.—D. Scott is first 
vice-president of the New York Evening 
Post. — W. E. Skillings has recently 
gone to Seattle, Wash., to be sales 
manager at the Bon Marché; address, 
Bon Marché, Seattle. — C. H. Smoot 
is an engineer; business address, 90 
West St., New York City. — E. 
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Spalding has resigned as treasurer of 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation. He is 
still a director of that company; address 
Box 35, Johnson City, N.Y. —R. W. 
Stone is geologist, acting in charge of 
the Division of Mineral Resources, 
U.S. Geological Survey, Washington.— 
C. R. Taylor is a partner of F. M. Am- 
brose & Co., educational publishers, 
New York and Boston; his home ad- 
dress is 168 Winthrop Road, Brookline. 
— A. M. Tozzer is assistant professor 
of anthropology at Harvard. — J. N. 
Trainer, Jr.’s, home address is 233 E. 
62d St., New York City. —A. D. 
Watkins is professor at Hampden- 
Sidney College, Hampden-Sidney, Va. 
— F. M. Wilder’s home address is 490 
Pond St., Weymouth. —J. T. Williams’s 
address is 155 Speedwell Ave., Morris- 
town, N.J. — L. Williams’s address is 
148 E. 47th St., New York City. — 
H. A. Yeomans, who was Harvard ex- 
change professor at the University of 
Paris, last year, and also lectured at 
universities in various French prov- 
inces, has returned to Harvard and re- 
sumed his duties as Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences. He is a member 
of the committee on the regulation of 
athletic sports at Harvard. 


1901. 
Josern O. Procter, Jr., Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

The following notice with reference 
to the Association of Fathers and Sons 
of ’01 will undoubtedly be of interest to 
all graduates. The Class has shown 
great interest in this matter and steps 
have already been taken to organize the 
Association on the lines set out: 


Harvarp Co.iecE 
Cuass or 1901 
ASSOCIATION OF FATHERS AND SONS 
OF ’01 


October 5, 1920 
Dear Classmates: 
Our Class Baby, Oliver Shaw, will enter Harvard 
next fall with the Class of 1925. From then on our 
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sons, in ever increasing numbers, will follow in the 
footsteps of their fathers. 

Our Classmate fathers who will have boys in the 
Class of 1926 have presented an interesting and 
unique proposition which if developed and carried 
through with characteristic 1901 spirit, should prove 
of inestimable value to the “Sons of ’01,” their 
fathers, the Class as a whole and eventually the 
University. This is the proposition: 

Organize at once the “ Association of Fathers and 
Sons of ’01” to consist of: 

(a) All sons in Harvard, or preparing for Har- 
vard, whose fathers are on our Class List of 670 
men. 

(b) The fathers of those boys, — our Classmates. 

Nore: — It is assumed that all “Sons of ’01” 
begin their preparation for Harvard immediately 
after birth. 

At least once each year, preferably shortly after 
the opening of College, stage a meeting of all Sons of 
701 in college and their fathers. 

The advantages which might accrue from such an 
Association, with periodical meetings, are obvious. 
The Sons of ’01 in the entering class would begin 
their college careers with the friendship of a definite 
number of classmates and — equally important and 
valuable — with upper classmen interested in their 
welfare. Doubtless they would obtain at once from 
the fathers a greater realization of their opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities and surely they would 
inhale much of that College and Class spirit which 
characterizes the Class of 1901. Lifelong friend- 
ships would result. Think of the advantages from 
such associations to the boys from distant points 
and from the smaller schools and think also, you 
fathers, of the opportunities offered you to keep 
young in spirit through such close acquaintance- 
ships. 

We inclose a blank which you are asked to fill in 
and return, giving particulars as to your sons. We 
will also welcome any suggestions which you may 
care to make concerning the organization and ob- 
jects of the proposed Association. Please let us 
hear from you promptly as the committee on the 
organization of the association desire to formu- 
late and publish definite plans immediately. 

Fioyp R. DuBors 
James Grant Forbes 
Joun W. HatLowELu 
Cuares W. Locke 
Joseru O. Procter, Jr. 
Lawrence J. Watson 


—R. S. H. Dyer is counsel for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation in Phila- 
delphia. His residence is 19 Maple 
Ave., Bala, Pa. — Col. Brainerd Taylor 
has been assigned to duty in the North- 
eastern Department of the United 


Committee 


States Army and his headquarters are 
in Boston. — Dr. S. J. Beach is at 776 
Congress St., Portland, Maine, where he 
is attending physician at the Maine 
Eye and Ear Infirmary. He has been 
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previously located in Augusta, Maine. 
The following article from an Augusta 
paper gives a very good idea of the 
splendid work Dr. Beach has been do- 
ing since he graduated from the Har- 
vard Medical School: “‘ Through the 13 
years he passed in Augusta, Dr. Beach 
took a prominent part in the profes- 
sional, charitable and civic activities of 
the community. A graduate of Har- 
vard in 1901 and Harvard Medical 
School in 1905, and after serving as 
house surgeon of the Boston City Hos- 
pital, Dr. Beach came to Augusta in 
1907. He rapidly built up a large 
practice and established himself in 
state-wide prominence through his 
varied activities particularly in con- 
nection with public health work. Some- 
thing of his activities can be gathered 
from the fact that he was visiting sur- 
geon, eye and ear, Augusta General 
hospital and Gardiner hospital, fellow 
of the American College of Surgeons, 
president of the Kennebec Medical 
Association in 1913 and secretary of 
that organization since; trustee Lith- 
gow Library and Cony Female Acad- 
emy; director Augusta Health Center, 
member of legislative committee, 
Maine Medical Association, 1915-19. 
Dr. Beach was active in the organiza- 
tion of the State Department of 
Health, has been a member of the Pub- 
lic Health Council, State of Maine 
since 1917; was chairman of the joint 
committee on health centres and vice- 
president of Maine Public Health As- 
sociation, as well as a contributor to 
professional periodicals and the inven- 
tor of several pieces of apparatus and 
of diagnostic devices which have earned 
national prominence. During the war he 
served on the Medical Advisory Board.” 
— M. D. Smith is connected with the 
U.S. Health Service and is located at 
Dawson Springs, Ky. — R. F. Tucker 
has been elected vice-president and 
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treasurer of the Massachusetts Trust 
Company. He has been identified 
with the investment banking business in 
Boston for the past twenty years. — 
Huntington Adams’s address is care of 
White, Weld & Co., 14 Wall St., 
New York City. — A. L. Sweetser’s 
address is care of American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, 29 West 39th St., 
New York City. — Arthur Pope is in 
Europe for one year on the Sachs 
Traveling Fellowship. — C. F. Dutch 
has finished his work as admiralty 
counsel and general solicitor of the 
Shipping Board at Washington and is 
now a member of the firm of Putnam, 
Bell, Dutch & Santry, 60 State St., 
Boston. — Rev. W. H. Bowers is con- 
nected with the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
He is now on his sabbatical year and 
until next summer will be at Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., P.O. Box 236. — E. L. 
Bowker is connected with the Hartford 
Times, Hartford, Conn. — J. L. Brown 
is at 48 Ivy St., Boston. —C. D. 
Burchenal is living at 2790 Broadway, 
New York City. He is traveling a great 
deal of the time. — F. J. Conlin is liv- 
ing at Cottage St., Sharon. — W. S. 
Burgess is living at Provincetown. — 
K. F. Burnes’s address is care of Elias 
S. Gatch, Third National Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. — C. A. Crowell, Jr., 
is in Washington, D.C., where his ad- 
dress is 812 Massachusetts Ave. N.E. 
— M. G. Donk is in New York City 
where his business address is 501 Fifth 
Ave. and his home address is 651 West 
169th St., Apartment 33. — S. G. Ellis 
is living at 89 Beach Ave., Larchmont, 
N.Y. — Talbot Ewart is living at 40 
East 69th St., New York City. — Irv- 
ing Herr is connected with the Cuba 
Mining & Milling Co. and is at Guana- 
juato, Mexico, where his address is 
Apartado 49. — W. S. Wait is in Mon- 
treal, Canada, for several months. His 
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home address is 48 Prince St., West 
Newton. — J. W. Scott has formed a 
partnership for the practice of law 
under the firm name of Myrick, Deering 
& Scott with offices at 916 Nevada 
Bank Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. — 


Albert Walter is living at 31 Chardon ° 


Road, West Medford. — A. P. Young 
is in the automobile business at 910 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. — Dr. 
W. T. Foster, formerly president of 
Reed College, is now living in Newton 
where his address is 109 Sargent St., 
Newton 58. He is in charge of the re- 
cently established Bureau of Economic 
Research. — Bradford Ellis, formerly 
of Helena, Mont., is now settled in Los 
Angeles, Cal. His address is 502 Mer- 
ritt Building. — A. H. Morse is teach- 
ing at the University of Cincinnati. 
His address is 911 Marion Ave., Avon- 
dale, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1902. 
Barrett WENDELL, JR., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

Mail sent to the following 1902 
men at the addresses given has been 
returned ‘‘Unclaimed”: James W. 
Adams, Wadsworth Avenue, New York 
City; David C. Campbell, 40 Linden 
Street, Fitchburg; George Marsh, 60 
Arsenal Street, Watertown; Allen L. 
Synder, 147 Milk Street, Boston. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

F. H. Appleton, Jr., is associated 
with the office of Robert H. Gardiner, 
trustees, Barristers Hall, Boston. — R. 
C. Dorr is Manager, at Santos, Brazil, 
of the American Coffee Corporation. 
Dorr started work in Boston as an 
electrical engineer after leaving college, 
but his health gave out, preventing his 
resuming that vocation, and he taught 
Latin, French and German at the Hill 
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School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania. He 
then went into his present business. — 
G. B. Perry has left the National Com- 
mercial Bank, Albany, N.Y., and taken 
the position of Vice-President and 
Treasurer of the American Trading 
Company, in New York City. — Stew- 
art Waller is with Waller & Co., 24 
Broad Street, New York City. — Car- 
roll Livingston Perkins died August, 
1920, at Brookline, of ptomaine poison- 
ing. He was born at Brookline, May 
15, 1880, the son of Charles Franklin 
and Cynthia Livingston (Hopkinson) 
Perkins. He attended the Brookline 
High School and went from there to 
Harvard College, receiving his A.B. in 
1903. He worked for three years after 
leaving college in the National Bank of 
Commerce in Boston, and studied law 
during that period at the Evening Law 
School of the Boston Y.M.C.A. His 
interest in law caused him to resign his 
position with the bank and to enter the 
Harvard Law School in the autumn of 
1906. He took his LL.B. degree in 
1909. He then entered the employ of 
the firm of Choate, Hall & Stewart in 
Boston, staying with them for one year, 
when he became associated in law 
practice with his father. He continued 
in this practice down to the date of his 
death. During the war period he occu- 
pied the office of Clerk of the Municipal 
Court of Brookline. On May 25, 1912, he 
married Kathleen Kinney, of Cincinnati. 


1904. 
Payson Dana, Sec., 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

James Jackson was appointed by 
Governor Coolidge State Treasurer of 
Massachusetts to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Fred J. Burrell 
and was elected to that office in No- 
vember. — C. E. Lakeman is now with 
the International Red Cross in Geneva, 
Switzerland. — W. W. Fisher, Dallas, 
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Texas, has been appointed by the 
president of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs a member of the Committee on 
Service to the University, also district 
chairman of the Harvard Endowment 
Fund. — A. S. Milinowski has asso- 
ciated himself with John F. Druar, 
Cornell, 1901, under the firm name of 
Druar & Milinowski and is conducting a 
general consulting engineering practice 
in St. Paul, Minn. 


1905. 
Lewis M. Tuornton, Sec., 
381-385 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

On the evening of Nov. 5 a dinner 
was held by the Class at which the mat- 
ter of the Endowment Fund was taken 
up. — T. L. Stoddard is now at 1768 
Brookline Road, Brookline. He has 
published, through Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, “‘ The Rising Tide of Color against 
White World Supremacy.” — Samuel 
Raphael Masstrangialo died at Wor- 
cester, Sept. 6, 1920, after an illness of 
several months. Every one remembers 
**Massey,” and how he came into 
prominence at our Sexennial by at- 
tempting to ride a circus horse at 
Paragon Park, Nantasket. Ever since 
then he was a conspicuous figure at all 
Class reunions. 


1907. 
Seta T. Gano, Sec., 
15 Exchange St., Boston. 

A. A. Dole is in the financial depart- 
ment of Hearst’s Magazine, 119 West 
40th St., New York City. —R. M. 
Arkush has moved his law offices to 
87 Wall St., New York City. — F. M. 
Gunther, who has for some time been 
Chargé d’Affaires at The Hague, has 
been promoted to the position of 
Counselor of the American Embassy at 
Rome. — M. T. Plaut has been elected 
a director of the Cincinnati Association 
of Credit Men. He is also a director of 
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the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association of that city.—A. S. 
Locke has become a partner in the firm 
of Locke, Watts & Stephenson for the 
general practice of law, at 7 Wall St., 
New York City. — Dr. G. D. Cutler is 
practising medicine at 311 Beacon St., 
Boston. His home address is 100 Long- 
wood Ave., Brookline. — R. S. White’s 
address is now ‘‘ Warriston,”’ Rye, N.Y. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
$1 Nassau St., New York. 

Irving Broun has left Tampico, 
Mexico, and we are glad to welcome 
him to New York. He is connected 
with the Island Oil Company, 90 West 
St., New York City. — Everett English 
has deserted the Boston group to go 
into business in New York City. His 
business address is 72 Leonard St., and 
his home is in Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. — 
The Executive Committee of the New 
York Association of Harvard ’08 had 
its first meeting Oct. 18. 


1909. 
F. A. Harprne, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 

Nathaniel Fellowes Davis, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Davis of East 
Milton, died at Coblenz, Germany, 
Aug. 28. After graduating from College 
he practised law in Duluth, Minn. 
When the United States entered the 
war, he applied for admission to two 
officers’ training camps. He was re- 
fused at both on account of a weak 
heart. At the time of the draft he en- 
tered the army as a volunteer in order 
to accompany his roommate in the serv- 
ice. He went with a Minnesota regi- 
ment to Camp Dodge, Ia., from there 
to Camp Travis, Texas, and thence to 
France. As he spoke fluently German, 
French, and Spanish, he was soon trans- 
ferred to the Intelligence Corps, com- 
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missioned Second Lieutenant, and 
after six weeks’ stay at the Intelligence 
School, was ordered to active service 
along the front. After the armistice he 
accompanied the American troops 
which followed the withdrawal of the 
German army, being among the first to 
advance and of important assistance to 
the commanding officers owing to his 
knowledge of the country and the 
people. Upon formation of the Inter- 
Allied Rhineland High Commission, he 
was transferred to that body and given 
charge of the Adenau district thirty 
miles from headquarters at. Coblenz. 
He had attended the weekly High 
Commission at Coblenz on Aug. 28 and 
was returning to Adenau with the ex- 
pectation of leaving for Paris on the 
81st for his wedding there on Sept. 4. 
He was last seen alive changing cars at 
a point about halfway from Coblenz to 
Adenau, where he was apparently de- 
coyed to the banks of the Rhine, beaten 
to unconsciousness, and thrown into 
the river. It is said that he carried 
valuable papers which were taken. He 
is officially listed as “ killed in action ” 
and his funeral was attended with full 
military honors. 


1911. 
ALEXANDER WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Building, Boston. 

At the Class dinner held on Novem- 
ber 5th at the Ward Room Club in Bos- 
ton, Ralph Hornblower was elected 
Treasurer of the Class to succeed Arthur 
Sweetser, who had resigned. Alexander 
Wheeler was elected Secretary to suc- 
ceed John A. Sweetser, who also had 
resigned. 


1913. 
Watter Turts, Jr., Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 
C.T. Abeles’s address is 306 West York 
St., Norfolk, Va. — James Biggar is 
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with the Franklin Process Co., Hope and 
Clearfield Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. — 
Robert Bowser, who was formerly a 


_member of the Federal Board for Voca- 


tional Education, is now.a member of 
the staff of the Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research. — L. S. Crosby’s 
address is 32 Virginia St., Dorchester. 
He is in the Analytical & Research De- 
partment of the United Drug Company. 
— B. L. Chase is assistant manufactur- 
ing manager, Silver, Burdett & Co., 
textbook publishers, Boston. Home 
address, 204 Remington Gables, 12 
Remington St., Cambridge. — Henry 
Daniels is with the National Industrial 
Conference Board, 10 East 39th St., 
New York City. —R. C. Evarts is a 
member of the firm of Logan, Lyne & 
Woodworth, Sears Building, Boston. — 
C. W. Foss has been associate editor 
and is now financial editor of the 
Railway Age, Woolworth Building, 
New York City. — Charles Gilfix has 
been assigned as “‘squad leader,” in- 
ternal revenue agent, in the Pittsfield 
district with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Address, Office of Internal 
Revenue Agent, Pittsfield. —H. G. 
Gill, publication manager of the Bulle- 
tin of the Associated General Con- 
tractors, has moved his office to 1039 
Munsey Building, Washington, D.C.; 
home address, The Hadleigh, 16th & 
W Streets, N.W.; Washington. — A. B. 
Haw is a research chemist in the U.S. 
Chemical Warfare Service, Edgewood 
Arsenal, Edgewood, Md. — J. C. How- 
ard is chief chemist with the Kauffman 
Rubber Co., Kitchener, Ontario, Can. 
— W. W. Leonhauser has changed his 
name to Watson W. Lee. —T. C. 
Richards’s home address is 446 Central 
Park, West, New York City. — Bulke- 
ley Smith is a member of a new firm, 
dealers in investment securities, with 


’ offices at 822 Slater Building, Wor- 


cester. — Alfredo Trista is chief en- 


gineer of railroads at the Agramonte 
sugar mill of the Compafiia Azucarera 
Vertientes, Central Agramonte, Pro- 
vincia de Camaguey, Cuba. —G. L. 
Wendt is Assistant Professor of Chemis- 
try at the University of Chicago. 


1914. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
Chestnut Hill. 

The Class held an informal dinner at 
the Copley Square Hotel on the night 
preceding the Princeton football game. 
Those who missed it missed a good 
Class spree. It is hoped to have a 
Class dinner before the Yale hockey 
game next February. — So, classmates, 
take notice and warning now. A good 
editor never advertises in advance the 
contents of his book. Consequently 
your Secretary will not now give you 
any further news of your classmates, 
for he hopes to have his report, in a 
greater or less form, in your hands by 
January next. 


1918. 
FRankLIn E. Parker, Jr., Sec., 
28 Winthrop Hall, Cambridge. 

On June 21 a reunion dinner was held 
at the Hotel Lenox in Boston at which 
150 men were present. No other official 
Class celebration was held, but a large 
delegation marched to the Stadium in 
the graduate parade on Class Day. In 
connection with the Endowment Fund 
campaign a buffet supper was served for 
1918 at the Harvard Club of Boston on 
Nov. 5, the night before the Princeton 
game, this being 1918’s part in the gen- 
eral Class activities which the Endow- 
ment Fund managers had encouraged 
for that night. The regular weekly 
Class luncheons were started on Nov. 
11, the Crawford House being the ren- 
dezvous this year; luncheon is served 
from 12.30 to 1.30, there being no need 
to make reservations and all members 
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of the Class are urged to drop in at that 
time every Thursday on which they 
can. — T. N.- Beisinger is with the 
American Express Co., 11 Rue Scribe, 
Paris. — A. T. Burri is U.S. vice- 
consul to Russia and is at present 
stationed at Tiflis; address, in care of 
the American Consulate, Censtantino- 
ple. — W. B. Clough is manager of the 
foreign department of Duarte, Luiz & 
Co., bankers, 90 State St., Boston. — 
C. G. Paulding is with the Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York City. — D. A. 
Tirrell is in the automobile insurance 
business at 208 Summer St., Boston. — 
W. B. Southworth is secretary of the 
American Embassy at Lima, Peru. — 
R. A. May is in the export department 
of the Reed & Prince Manufacturing 
Co., Worcester. — V. H. Vaughan is a 
teacher of general science at the Rindge 
Technical School, Cambridge. — F. R. 
Whitney is in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, Ohio; address, 925 Shrob Ave., 
N.W., Canton. —P. C. King is an 
instructor in the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages of the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; address, 412 
Oak St., Minneapolis. — R. H. Brooks 
is with the Reed & Prince Manufactur- 
ing Co., Worcester. — J. C. Duncan, 
Jr., is with the Fibre Finishing Co., of 
Boston. — W. P. Hardy is with the 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
—H. G. Killam is with the Saco- 
Lowell Shops, textile machinery, Lowell; 
address, 382 East Merrimack St., 
Lowell. — H. H. Tewksbury is with the 
General Motor Export Co., New York 
City. — K. O. Myrick is instructor in 
English at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N.H.—R. S. Tufts is vice- 
president of the Pinehurst Co., Inc., 
Pinehurst, S.C. — L. Higgins’s address 
is now 54 Beacon St., Boston. — L. O. 
Dudley is in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
Paris; address, Hotel du Senat, Paris. 
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—L. A. Perkins is with the Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York City; address, 
129 East 82d St., New York City. — 
E. Whittlesey is with Case, Pomeroy & 
Co., New York City; address, 136 East 
44th St., New York City. — E. T. 
Marble, 2d, is with the Curtis & Mar- 
ble Machine Co., Worcester. — D. W. 
Rich is in the foreign service department 
of the Mercantile Bank of the Ameri- 
cas, 44 Pine St., New York City; 
home address, 71 Central Avenue, St. 
George, Staten Island, N.Y. —I. S. 
Hoffer is an instructor in mathematics 
and psychology at Elizabethtown Col- 
lege, Elizabethtown, Pa. — A post of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars at Albany, 
N.Y., has been named after Orville 
Parker Johnson, who was killed in ac 
tion at Torcy, France, July 18, 1918. 


1919. 
Georce C. Barcray, See., 
60 Brattle St., Cambridge 38. 

About sixty-five members of the Class 
gathered at Louis’s Café in Boston, on 
Nov. 5, the night before the Princeton 
game. The chief purpose of ‘the din- 
ner was to arouse enthusiasm for the 
Endowment Fund, so as to raise the 
low subscription average of the Class 
to 100 per cent. A. H. Bright set befcre 
us the requirements of the Fund, very 
clearly, and Foster Trainer, who pre- 
sided, auctioned and raffled various 
articles, thereby netting an immediate 
return. The other speakers gave out 
at the last moment. After the dinner 
about two thirds of the crowd ad- 
journed en masse to “ Jimmie” at 
which show the first two rows had been 
reserved for the Class. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


M.D. 1859. Walter Wesselhoeft 
died in Sandwich, Aug. 17, 1920. He 
was born in Weimar, Germany, in 1838, 
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the son of Dr. Robert Wesselhoeft, who 
came to Boston with his family in 1840 
and later established the Water Cure 
at Brattleboro, Vt. Dr. Walter Wessel- 
hoeft began practice in Halifax, N.S. 
He moved to Cambridge in 1873 and 
was in active practice there for many 
years. He was professor of clinical med- 
icine at the Boston University Medical 
School and gave much time to the 
Massachusetts Homeeopathic Hospital, 
as visiting physician and as consulting 
physician and trustee. 

M.D. 1870. Stephen William Hayes 
died in New Bedford, Nov. 2, 1920. He 
was born in Ireland, the son of William 
and Mary Hayes, and came to this 
country as a child. After graduation 
from the Harvard Medical School, he 
took up practice in New Bedford, and 
became one of the leading physicians in 
the city. He had served as vice-presi- 
dent of the American Medical Associ- 
ation and as president of the South 
Bristol Medical Society. 


Law School. 


L.S. 1866-68. Charles Clark Spell- 
man died in Springfield, Sept. 13, 1920. 
He was born in South Wilbraham 
Dec. 4, 1843; he entered Yale with the 
class of 1867, but left college before 
graduation to take up the study of law. 
He practised law in Springfield, was 
elected to the State Legislature and to 
the State Senate and from 1908 to the 
time of his death was chairman of the 
board of Hampden County Commis- 
sioners. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


** To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Maaazinz if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 


-in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 


to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions, Except in rare cases, space will 


not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


Benjamin A. Heydrick, ’95, has col- 
lected a number of representative Ameri- 
can short stories under the title, “‘ Ameri- 
cans All” (Harcourt, Brace & Howe). 
The volume is designed for use in schools 
and colleges, as the preface and notes 
which Mr. Heydrick has supplied attest. 
Following each story in the volume is a 
brief sketch of the author. 

Under the title, “Landmarks of Lib- 
erty,” Robert P. St. John, A.M. ’98, and 
Raymond L. Noonan have edited a series 
of speeches that have had an important 
influence on the growth of American polit- 
ical ideals, beginning with James Otis’s 
speech in February, 1761, on Writs of 
Assistance, and closing with President 
Wilson’s Address at Baltimore on April 6, 
1918. The notes setting forth the circum- 
stances under which the speeches were 
delivered are clear and interesting. 

“The Law of the City Plan,” by Frank 
Backus Williams, ’88, has been published 
as a supplement to the National Munic- 
ipal Review for October, 1920. It is a 
comprehensive exposition of the subject, 
written by the counsel for ‘American 
City Consultants.” 

In “Modern American Plays” (Har- 
court, Brace & Howe) George P. Baker, 
*87, has collected five plays, by Augustus 
Thomas, David Belasco, Edward Shel- 
don, Louis Kaufman Anspacher, and 
Edward Massey. He has written an inter- 
esting introduction in which he expresses 
the hope that reading of the plays by the 
public may lead to amateur production of 
them and also to revivals by stock com- 
panies. 

In Scribner’s Magazine for October 
William Roscoe Thayer, ’81, gives his 
Recollections of James Russell Lowell as 
a Teacher. Under Lowell Mr. Thayer 
studied the Divine Comedy and Don 
Quixote, and in the course on Don Quixote 
was the only pupil. “‘ We met once a week, 
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in the afternoon,” writes Mr. Thayer, 
“and had an hour and a half of mono- 
logue. I cannot call it recitation, because 
it was really an informal talk by Mr. 
Lowell on all sorts of subjects. He would 
give out a chapter of the text for me to 
read over before coming in to him; then 
he would inquire whether I had found any 
obscure passages, and if I had he would 
quickly throw light on them. After that 
he would ramble on, passing from Cer- 
vantes to Calderon—a master whom 
he esteemed only a little below the high- 
est, and so on to his own experiences in 
Madrid and London. As soon as I dis- 
covered that by a mere question I could 
start him off on one of these excursions, 
I tried it very often.” With Thayer at 
one end of a bench and James Russell 
Lowell at the other end of it, the familiar 
ideal of a college education was pretty 
well realized. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


A Study of Poetry, by Bliss Perry. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1920. 


Professor Bliss Perry’s “A Study of 
Poetry” is an illuminating and useful 
book. We have traveled far since the days 
when critics “shot first” and later held 
trial over the dead body of the poet, and 
Professor Perry is a convinced adherent 
of the school which believes in inquiry 
rather than in legislation. Hence his 
chapters on “The Province of Poetry,” 
“The Poet’s Words,” and his discussion 
of the highly controversial topics of 
rhythm and metre, rhyme, stanza, and 
free verse, are filled not with dogma but 
with information. He adopts, as a sort of 
Ariadne’s thread to guide the student 
through the labyrinths of the creative 
process, the formula of “impression, trans- 
forming imagination, and expression”; 
but in spite of the constant references to 
modern psychology, there is an atmo- 
sphere of healthy skepticism. The poet 
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still is, in the eyes of Professor Perry, “an 
Adam in the Garden, inventing new names 
as fast as the new wonderful Beasts come 
marching by.” It is notorious that psy- 
chology is the least advanced of all the 
great sciences; necessarily so, because the 
intellectual effort of men has been chiefly 
directed toward the field of mathematics 
and physics. Only in the last century has 
psychology received much attention. 
And so Professor Perry, dealing with the 
process by which poetry is made, does not 
attempt so much to settle questions as to 
raise them. Our knowledge of the func- 
tion of rhythm, to select one example, is 
pathetically inadequate. In how far does 
it enable the poet to establish a peculiar 
“rapport” between himself and his reader 
and so to break down that resistance 
which we all involuntarily maintain to 
protect us against thoughts and emotions 
which are not our own? 

The sections which will perhaps be read 
with the keenest interest are those deal- 
ing with “free” and “‘imagist”’ verse. 
Much of the latter, Professor Perry sug- 
gests, “might have been written by an 
infinitely sensitive decapitated frog.” 
Another acute criticism, this time of free 
verse, is to be found on page 220: “‘in- 
tense feeling has gone into these forms, 
very certainly, but the medium soaks up 
the feeling like blotting-paper.”’ No better 
explanation could be given of the ephem- 
eral nature of much recent writing. It 
would, however, be impossible to sum- 
marize the whole discussion; I can only 
record my belief that Professor Perry has 
been both firm and charitable. 

The last part of the book consists of a 
study of the lyric, marked by the sympa- 
thetic understanding which one expects 
from and occasionally finds in a special- 
ist. But surely Professor Perry is taking 
a risky position in laying so much stress 
upon the concept of race and the effect of 
race upon poetry. “Teuton and Frank 
and Norseman,” he says, “Spaniard or 
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Italian, betray their blood as soon as they 
begin to sing in their own tongue.” It 
would be more discreet to say that they 
betray their history. The nineteenth cen- 
tury had its pet aberrations, and not one 
of the least injurious was this very belief 
in race as a carry-all concept which would 
solve all difficulties. Professor Perry for- 
tunately does not go to such extremes. 
But I wish he would print as a note, in his 
second edition, a reference to the poem in 
which Defoe annihilated the racial myth 
with his 
‘*A True-Born Englishman’s a contradiction! 
In speech, an irony! in fact, a fiction!” 


R. K. Hack. 


Lucilius and Horace: A Study in the Clas- 
sical Theory of Imitation, by George 
Converse Fiske (’98). Madison, 
Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin, 
Studies, No. 71, 1920. 

Professor Fiske handles certain impor- 
tant themes in this book. The first of these 
deals with the theoretical principles on 
which literary imitation in antiquity was 
based; the second is concerned with the 
question as to the way in which the accept- 
ance of the rhetorical theory of imitation 
affected Horace’s relations to his avowed 
model Lucilius. 

The Classical Theory of Imitation, to 
employ Fiske’s apt expression, apparently 
had its formal beginnings in the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c., when the older 
theory that the poet was solely the vessel 
of divine inspiration was modified by a 
belief in the nature of study and disci- 
pline; this latter doctrine, developed by 
Hellenistic rhetoricians, was taken over 
and nationalized by the phil-Hellenes of 
Rome in the second century B.c., and 
during the next century (and of course in 
succeeding centuries) dominated literary 
theory and practice. 

“The Augustan age,” to quote Mr. 
Fiske, ‘‘perhaps stood closest to the Ital- 
ian Renaissance in its insistence on the 


union in the man of letters of critical 
theory and creative practice.” To inborn 
talent was added that enlargement of 
sympathy and that development of intelli- 
gence which was secured by the study of 
the liberal arts; moreover by assiduous 
attention to the rhetorical principles em- 
ployed by the great writers of Greece and 
Rome, and by constant practice in the 
composition of both prose and verse, the 
young litterateur was to arrive at mastery 
of his art; the tyro was to be impregnated 
with the subject matter, the methods, and 
the perfected styles of earlier writers, and 
at the same time to be inspired to rival in 
artistry his predecessors. 

**The employment of art is in every way 
a fitting aid to nature; for it is the con- 
junction of the two which tends to ensure 
perfection” (De subl. 36, 4, trans. Rob- 
erts.) 

The result of such training was “that 
each poet and writer in turn transmitted 
the great tradition by transmuting it.” 
This classical doctrine of imitation was 
dominant until the close of the eighteenth 
century, when the romantic movement, 
with its insistence on so-called originality 
of theme, began to prevail, bringing with 
it those results which are seen at their 
most in the lesser and more ignorant 
modern writers. But in the eighteenth 
century, no one thought the less of Pope 
for rewriting Chaucer and Donne, as no 
one had thought it strange that Horace 
should follow Lucilius. In fact if Horace 
had broken with the tradition which gives 
a unity to classical literature, his con- 
temporaries would not have understood 
his work and we should be equally puz- 
zled. 

The perfection of traditional matter 
and method —that was announced as 
the goal by Isocrates in his Panegyricus . 
in a passage which Fiske aptly uses as a 
legend for his book. 

“For the deeds of the past have been 
handed down to us, a common heritage 
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for all, but the ability to apply these 
seasonably, to form correct views of each 
action, and to set them aptly forth in 
words is the peculiar possession of the 
wise. Indeed I believe that the greatest 
advance would be made in every art, and 
particularly in oratory, if men would in 
general admire and honor those who bring 
each action to the best conclusion, rather 
than those who begin the undertaking, 
and, as concerns oratory, if they would 
admire and honor, not those who try to 
find a subject on which no man has ever 
spoken before, but rather those who 
understand how to speak as no other man 
can do.” 

As a supplementary legend he quotes 
from André Chénier, who wrote more than 
twenty-one centuries after Isocrates: 

Ainsi donc, dans les arts, l’inventeur est celui 

Qui peint ce que chacun peut sentir comme lui. 

In his exposition of the classical theory 
of imitation Fiske treats in order the sub- 
ject matter, the improvement of form and 
the véa 656s, the formulation of the laws 
of the genres, improvement and rivalry, 
and other themes, supporting his views 
by quotation of the pertinent passages 
and by references to the modern special 
literature. Naturally something of what 
he says is already familiar to scholars, but 
none the less he has rendered a highly 
valuable service in his first chapter, whose 
pages will prove instructive to the student 
of literature, no matter in what period his 
special interest lies. 

Equally valuable is the second chapter 
on “The Relation of Lucilius and the 
Scipionic Circle to the New Greek Learn- 
ing and Literature,” in which he traces 
the development of the theory of the 
‘plain style.” This was simply the form 
of expression favored by the Stoics, who 
- believed, as an ancient rhetorician tells us, 
that “‘to speak well is to speak the truth.” 
This ideal was formulated in the second 
century B.c. by Diogenes of Babylon and 
by Panaetius of Rhodes, whose influence 
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on the Scipionic Circle, of which Lucilius 
was a member, was such that it appeared 
in almost all the writings of those who be- 
longed thereto. This plain style was ad- 
mirably suited to the sermo, the conversa- 
tional discourse, which Lucilius and his 
successor employed. We cannot here fol- 
low in detail Mr. Fiske’s interesting dis- 
cussions, in which he shows that Lucilius 
was in essential harmony with the Stoic 
rhetoric save in two important details: 
first, he was inclined to the impromptu 
satiric forms of the Cynics, and secondly, 
perhaps prompted by the same influence, 
he was given to rather free use of invective. 
These tendencies, and his use of irony, 
could not wholly please Horace, who 
lived in a more urbane and polished age, 
and who therefore felt called on to criti- 
cize his model, although always acknowl- 
edging his superiority to himself: 
“Inventore minor; neque ego illi detrahere ausim 
herentem capiti cum multa laude coronam.” 
Sat. 1, 10, 48f. 

The question of Lucilius’s relation to 
Greek satiric literature is next considered; 
and in spite of the inherent difficulties of 
the task, due primarily to the fact that we 
are dealing with fragments, Fiske is able 
to establish his thesis that Lucilius (and 
Horace) were influenced by the various 
forms in which their Greek predecessors 
cultivated 7d cmovdawyédouov, the teach- 
ing of serious truths in light or jesting 
manner. The influence of the darpiBai 
of Bion (flor. c. 280 B.c.) is especially 
evident. That this theme has been dis- 
cussed before by scholars to whom Fiske 
makes generous acknowledgment, does 
not detract from the value of his chapter; 
and we hope that he may soon give us a 
fuller treatment of the interesting ques- 
tion which here occupies him. 

The detailed examination of the rela- 
tion of Horace’s Satires and Epistles to the 
works of Lucilius fills three chapters, in 
which Fiske seeks “to make a concrete 
application of the theoretical principles 
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[of imitation} set forth in the first three 
chapters.” Here more than elsewhere 
Fiske will provoke dissent in detail from 
his fellow scholars; but all will agree that 
in general the treatment is reasonable and 
illuminating. Obviously we must forego 
any resumé of this portion of the work in 
a review. 

Babbitt’s “Rousseau and Romanti- 
cism,” which appeared as Fiske was about 
to send his manuscript to the press, is re- 
sponsible for the last chapter of the latter’s 
book. Finding that his conclusions con- 
firm and supplement Babbitt’s view, 
Fiske devoted his final pages to elucidat- 
ing the essential harmony of the Classi- 
cal Theory of Imitation with Babbitt’s 
analysis of Classicism; to explaining the 
part played by decorum, 1d mpéroy, in 
the development of Latin Satire; and 
finally to proving that by submission to 
the fundamental tenets of Classicism the 
true genius evolves his masterpiece. 

The importance of Fiske’s themes and 
the character of his treatment have car- 
ried this notice beyond the usual limits of 
a book review; yet the reviewer has not 
hesitated so to pass the normal bounds, 
for students of literature, modern no less 
than ancient, will all find the work of 
great value and interest, in spite of the 
typographical errors, misprints, and slips, 
which often offend the reader. We must 
regret that a book so important as this, 
written by a Harvard man, cannot bear 
the imprint of our own University Press. 

Clifford H. Moore, ’89. 


A Short History of the Great War, dealing 
particularly with its Military and 
Diplomatic Aspects, and the part 
played in it by the United States, by 
William L. McPherson, ’84. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1920. 

Not long ago the GrapuaTes’ Maca- 
ZINE mentioned a book on the “Strategy 
of the Great War” by Mr. McPherson, 
who was the military critic of the New 


York Tribune. The present book, like its 
fellow, is a very useful handbook for those 
who want in concise form the essential 
facts about the tremendous struggle that 
ended with the armistice of Rethondes. 
The author has room enough between his 
covers for nothing more than a rapid 
sketch of those four extraordinary years: 
and if he had chosen to write a bigger 
book, it is still too early to treat of any- 
thing more than the obvious facts that 
found their way into the newspapers of the 
day. The secrets of the diplomats and 
the soldiers are still buried in official ar- 
chives; when they are exposed to the his- 
torian there will be inevitable revisions of 
judgment on many points. 

But Mr. McPherson, as a rule, avoids 
controverted questions and tells his story 
simply and compactly. The limits of his 
space make some parts of his narrative 
disappointingly brief, but that cannot be 
helped. He has succeeded in writing a 
book that will be exceedingly useful to 
those who wish a reliable and convenient 
outline of the course of the Great War. 


Some Problems of the Peace Conference, 
by Charles Homer Haskins and Rob- 
ert Howard Lord, ’06. The Harvard 
University Press. 

This book contains the substance of 
eight lectures delivered at the Lowell In- 
stitute by Prof. Haskins and Prof. Lord. 
Prof. Haskins is the author of the first half 
of the book which deals with the territo- 
rial and economic problems that faced 
the Peace Conference in Western Europe; 
Prof. Lord writes of those that arose in 
Poland, Austro-Hungary and the Bal- 
kans. 

As all readers of the GrapuatEs’ Mac- 
AZINE know, the authors were themselves 
attached as expert advisers to the Ameri- 
can delegation at Paris. They write, 
therefore, with an intimate knowledge of 
what actually went on there. It is inter- 
esting to observe that they are not, like 
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some of their colleagues on the advisory 
staff, severe critics of the Conference. 
They do not believe that the Allied ne- 
gotiators were fools or tyrants, or dawd- 
lers. They believe that Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau and Wilson and Orlando 
worked rapidly and conscientiously; that 
justice and not mere revenge was their 
aim, and that, considering the baffling 
complexity of the situation they made 
about as fair a peace as could have been 
made. 

They do not, however, blindly cele- 
brate the wisdom of the premiers, and the 
president. They point out certain deci- 
sions that seem to them mistaken, — as 
for example the prohibition of a union be- 
tween Germany and the new Austrian 
state. They admit also the impossibility 
of telling at this moment whether or not 
certain other decisions were wise, or un- 


wise. But on the whole they defend the , 


intelligence of the Conference as defi- 
nitely as they defend its industry and its 
good intentions. For the League of Na- 
tions, too, the book has a good word. The 
reader gets the impression that Prof. 
Haskins is especially convinced of the 
desirability — nay, the necessity of that 
institution. 

Under ordinary circumstances, under 
the circumstances even that we expected 
two years ago would prevail to-day, this 
book would be of historical rather than 
current interest. But we are beginning to 
understand that Europe is still at war and 
that it is at least possible that the ar- 
rangements of Versailles will be only 
temporary. A triumphant Bolshevism or 
a triumphant reaction in Russia and Ger- 
many may unsettle everything that the 
Paris Conference thought it had settled, 
and set these same problems before the 
world for a new solution. 

Any one who desires to have a correct 
idea. of the chief racial, political and eco- 
nomic differences that divide and inflame 
the nations of Europe will find the work 
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of Prof. Haskins and Prof. Lord valuable. 
Alsace and Lorraine, Belgium and Lux- 
emburg, the question of the navigation of 
the Scheldt, Prussia and Denmark, the 
Saar mines and the status of the left bank 
of the Rhine, Poland and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Fiume and the Adriatic question, 
the future of dismembered Austro-Hun- 
gary, Greece and its ambitions, Bulgaria 
and its animosities, Albania and Con- 
stantinople — these and other less im- 
portant problems, each having the seed 
of possible — and some of inevitable — 
wars, are taken up in order, explained, 
and commented on. Few American read- 
ers have more than a loose general idea 
of what these questions really are. Until 
recently they have never thought that 
Americans needed’ to understand them, 
since they never imagined that this coun- 
try could possibly become involved in 
them. On that point we are now better 
instructed, and there is a considerable ° 
public for sucha book as this. Fortunately 
those who buy and read this particular 
book will find it agreeable in style and 
clear in exposition. It contains a great 
deal of information, but it is rarely 
dry. 


Old and New: Sundry Papers, by Charles 
Hall Grandgent, ’83. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1920. 

In this volume Professor Grandgent has 
collected eight essays, and addresses, deal- 
ing with modern points of view in art and 
education, with changes and fashions in 
speech, and with matters of etymology 
and orthography. The book contains 
articles of general interest for the lay 
reader and papers of chiefly scholastic 
interest for a special audience. The re- 
viewer admits a frank preference for 
Mr. Grandgent the essayist to Professor 
Grandgent the scholiast, but he recognizes 
that while that preference is based upon 
a sound appreciation of shrewd comments 
expressed with humor and grace, it might 
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be less marked if special study had aroused 
in him a keen interest in the tracing of 
linguistic peculiarities. On such topics as 
Bolshevism in Art, the New Education, 
Modern Language Teaching, the Dark 
Ages (meaning the Present), and School, 
Professor Grandgent writes with exhila- 
rating trenchancy. He is the breeziest of 
conservatives — with curiously enough a 
radical slant for simplified spelling. His 
conservatism is not reactionary: it is the 
natural conservatism of a cultivated man 
with a subtle mind and a keen pair of 
eyes, and his particular radicalism im- 
presses the reviewer as merely a pet 
whimsy. He writes with a picturesque- 
ness and humor into which enters now 
and then a pleasant flavor of acidity. As 
for example this passage, which gives a 
fair impression of his style and which, the 
reviewer hopes, will induce all readers to 
make a first-hand acquaintance with a 
delightful book: 

“As a child I was inordinately fond of 
grasshoppers — not as an accompaniment 
to wild honey, but as playmates. For one 
of these creatures, which I had found in- 
capacitated by the loss of a limb, for a 
nomadic existence, I constructed a lovely 
bower, furnished with every comfort that 
a grasshopper could desire — not only 
grass, which was plainly indicated by 
etymology, but ferns, a tiny cave or two, 
a little pool of fresh water. I even ob- 
tained from my father, and tucked away 
discreetly in a corner, a wad of tobacco, 
conceiving that possibly this material 
might be needed for the secretion of that 
dark brownish liquid known to children 
as ‘molasses’ or ‘tobacco juice.’ It ap- 
peared to me that the invalid appreciated 
these attentions and returned in some 
measure the affection I spent on him. To 
beguile his enforced leisure, I tried to 
teach him sundry little tricks, such as lay 
well within the limits of his diminished 
crural activity; and in the course of a 
morning, unless I deceived myself, my 


patience and loving kindness would be 
rewarded by at least a partial performance 
of the mild acrobatic feats suggested to 
him. But on the morrow everything had 
to be started afresh; the previous day’s 
training had left not a trace. Often, of 
late, I have seemed to be teaching a class 
of grasshoppers, whose lives began anew 
every day.” 


Cape Cod and the Old Colony, by Albert 
Perry Brigham, A.M. ’92, Professor 
of Geology in Colgate University. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1920. 

A lover of “the Cape” has made a seri- 
ous and thorough rather than an im- 
pressionistic study of that region. Pro- 
fessor Brigham explains in language that 
those who are quite unlearned in geology 
can understand the origin of the Cape; 
he sketches the history of its towns, de- 
scribes the rise and fall of its industries, 
and depicts the various character of the 
settlements. He seems not merely to 
have traveled over every road and 
stopped in every village, but to have 
stayed long enough in each place to ac- 
quire its full flavor and history. He writes 
with equal authority of the activities of 
Cape Cod folk on land and on sea; the 
sympathetic historian of both the farmer 
and the fisherman, he proves himself a 
geologist whose first interest is in men. 
As he says in his Preface, “‘ while explain- 
ing rather carefully the physical features 
that lie all about Cape Cod Bay, the real 
motive is the way men have used these 
lands and waters and come under their 
influence.” It is the people of the Cape, 
and their struggle for existence that form 
the central theme of a book that is rich in 
information and attractive in literary 
style. Those who have thought they knew 
Cape Cod will feel that they know it and 
its people much better after reading Pro- 
fessor Brigham’s book; and those who 
don’t know it at all will feel a new desire 
to make its acquaintance. 
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Cape-Coddities, by Dennis and Marion 


Chatham. Hotghton Mifflin Co., 1920. 


An excellent companion volume to 
Professor Brigham’s “Cape Cod and the 
Old Colony” is “Cape-Coddities” — 
which might well have as a sub-title 
“Cape Cod and the Summer Colony.” 
Roger L. Scaife, ’97, has recently acknowl- 
edged the authorship of the volume. As 
the title indicates, it is not a treatise 
that delves deep into history or tradition; 
it is the work of an experienced sojourner 
on the Cape, who writes with zest of 
the various diversions, fishing, sailing, 
clamming, scalloping, picnicking, and 
antique furniture hunting. The sketches 
are vivid, pleasant in atmosphere, and 
written with humor; they make good 
reading for a winter evening before the 
fire as well as for a summer afternoon in 
the hammock. 


On the Edge of the Wilderness, by Walter 
Prichard Eaton, 00. W. A. Wilde 
Co., 1920. 


Mr. Eaton’s work as essayist and critic 
is well known to Harvard men; less well 
known perhaps but not less to be appre- 
ciated is his writing in the field of natural 
history. In the stories that form “On the 
Edge of the Wilderness,” he has tried to 
reconstruct imaginatively the life of wild 
‘creatures while they are not under obser- 
vation, but living out their normal exist- 
ence. The heroes and heroines of the 
tales are timberwolves, foxes, moose, 
wildcats, crows, otters, deer, weasels, 
raccoons, and eagles. It is no mere book 
knowledge of the habits of these crea- 
tures that Mr. Eaton displays; the stories 
could only have been written by one who 
had observed patiently, carefully, and 
sympathetically. Moreover, they are in- 
teresting, not merely as natural history 
but as stories. Perhaps they are too in- 
teresting as stories to be altogether satis- 
factory to the unimaginative specialist 
in natural history. If that is a fault it is 
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one that the reviewer readily condones. 
Boys and girls must find the book ab- 
sorbing; and older readers should not put 
it away as worthy only of the attention 
of the young. It is written with literary art 
and with a certain winning sympathy. 
“The Last American,” the story of a bald 
eagle in the Berkshires, has a dignity and 
pathos that should make it memorable 
among animal stories. 


Theodore Roosevelt, by Edmund Lester 
Pearson,’02. Macmillan Co., 1920. 


It is a fine thing to be a young man’s 
hero; Theodore Roosevelt was always that 
in his life, and he is likely to be conspicu- 
ously that for future generations. Mr. 
Pearson in writing this biography has 
clearly had in mind an audience of boys, 
and has accented all the traits in the hero 
that are most certain to command a boy’s 
admiration. It is a legitimate thing for a 
biographer addressing such an audience 
to do. The boy reader is perplexed by any 
biographical writing that dwells on the 
mistakes of men who are obviously being 
held up for his admiration; he is not 
stimulated or inspired by such biography. 
Roosevelt’s life should properly stimulate 
and inspire every American boy, and Mr. 
Pearson has told the story of it in such a 
way as to bring out most effectively the 
courage, versatility, resourcefulness, and 
vigor of the man. The narrative is crisp, 
lively, and well proportioned. 


Problems of To-Day, by Moorfield Storey, 
66. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. 

Mr. Storey has here collected the five 
Godkin Lectures that he delivered at 
Harvard University last March. They 
deal with the use of Parties, Lawlessness, 
Racial Prejudice, the Labor Question, 
and Our Foreign Relations, and are in- 
tensely human discussions of human 
problems. Mr. Storey’s sympathy is as 
keen as his power of analysis; his pleading 
is as effective as his criticism, he is ar- 
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dently concerned for the abolition of in- 
justice, cruelty, brutality, race hatred, 
and war; the five essays make an earnest 
appeal for the application of idealism to 
the practical problems of American life. 


A New England Romance; The story of 
Ephraim and Mary Jane Peabody, 
by Robert S. Peabody, ’66, and 
Francis G. Peabody, ’69. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1920. 

In the Introductory Note Professor 
Francis Peabody tells how his brother 
Robert,.in his last illness, and for the most 
part in his bed, devoted himself to writing 
out the story of his parents. The manu- 
script that he left was “too unstudied in 
form and too intimate in character to be 
offered for general reading.” It was em- 
bellished by charming sketches, some of 
which are reproduced in the volume that 
Professor Peabody has edited from the 
manuscript. The story that text and 
sketches illustrate is that of the union of 
two strikingly contrasted characters — a 
dreamy, grave young clergyman from the 
New Hampshire hills, whose background 
was that of hardship and toil, and a 
brilliant young belle from Salem, brought 
up to the luxury and large worldly ex- 
perience that the families of the merchant 
princes of that port enjoyed. Privation 
attended the missionary labors of the 
pair in the west; illness and bereavement 
saddened their lives. The story of the 
Phi Beta Kappa poem has a pathos that 
reaches one over the span of three quarters 
of a century. Accompanied ‘by his wife 
and baby, their first born, the young min- 
ister journeyed from Cincinnati to Cam- 
bridge to read his poem; the occasion was 
to be one of the great moments of his life. 
But almost immediately upon their ar- 
rival the baby died, and he himself was 
stricken with the disease that was finally 
to prove fatal. A friend read the poem, 
while the author and his wife secluded 
themselves in their grief. Shortly after- 


wards, the wife’s eyesight failed; yet un- 
daunted she accompanied her husband on 
the sad return journey and continued to 
assist him in his work. Through all their 
sorrows the devotion of the two to each 
other and their spirit of service to the 
community never lost its glow. The story 
is typical of the staunch New England 
character. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,*All publications received will be acknowledged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible, 

Old and New: Sundry Papers, by Charles Hall 
Grandgent, ’83. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1920. Cloth, 177 pp. $1.50. 

Cape Cod and the Old Colony, by Albert Perry 
Brigham, A.M., ’92, Sc.D., Professor of Geology in 
Colgate University. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1920. Cloth, illustrated, 284 pp. $3.50. 

A Prophet of Joy, by Gamaliel Bradford, ’86. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. 
Cloth, 193 pp. $1.50. 

A Study of Poetry, by Bliss Perry, Professor of 
English Literature in Harvard University. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. 
Cloth, 396 pp. $3.20. 

The Fundamentals of Speech: a Behaviouristic 
Study of the Underlying Principles of Speaking and 
Reading, by Charles Henry Woolbert, Ph.D., ’18, 
Assistant Professor of Speech, University of Illinois. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1920. Cloth, 384 pp. 
$2.25. 

Modern American Plays, Collected with Introduc- 
tion, by George P. Baker, ’87, Professor of Dramatic 
Literature, Harvard University. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Howe, 1920. Cloth, 544 pp. 

Landmarks of Liberty: the Growth of American Po- 
litical Ideals as Recorded in Speeches from Otis to 
Wilson. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Robert P. St. John, A.M., 18, and Raymond L 
Noonan. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 
1920. 267 pp. 

The Principles of Esthetics, by DeWitt H. Parker, 
’06, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Boston: Silver, Burdette & 
Co., 1920. Cloth, 374 pp. 

On the Edge of the Wilderness, by Walter Prichard 
Eaton, ’00. Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co., 1920. 
Cloth, illustrated, 312 pp. $1.75. 

Americans All: Stories of American Life of To-Day. 
Edited by Benjamin A. Heydrick, ’95. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. Cloth, 335 pp. 

Theodore Roosevelt; a Brief Biography, by Edmund 
Lester Pearson, 02. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1920. Cloth, illustrated, 159 pp. $1.75. 

Problems of To-day, by Moorfield Storey, 66. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. * 
Cloth, 258 pp. $1.50. 

Modern Greek Stories, translated from the original 
by Demetra Vaka and Aristides Phoutrides, °11. 
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New York: Duffield & Co., 1920. Boards, 270 pp. 
$1.90. 

In Berkshire Fields, by Walter Prichard Eaton, 
*00, illustrated by Walter King Stone. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1920. Boards, 312 pp. $3.50. 

A New England Romance: The Story of Ephraim 
and Mary Jane Peabody (1807-1892). Told by their 
sons, Robert S. Peabody, ’66, and Francis G. Pea- 
body, 69. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1920. Boards, illustrated, 164 pp. $2.00. 

Government and Politics of France, by Edward 
McChesney Sait, Ph.D. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Co., 1920. Cloth, 478 pp. 

Robert Curthose, Duke of Normandy, by Charles 
Wendell David, Ph.D., ’18, Associate Professor of 
European History in Bryn Mawr College. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1920. Cloth, 271 pp. 
$3.00. 

New England in France, 1917-1919: A History of 
the Twenty-Sirth Division, U.S.A., by Emerson 
Gifford Taylor, Major, Infantry, 26th Division, 
U.S.A., Acting Assistant Chief of Staff. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. Cloth, 
illustrated, 325 pp. $5.00. 

Letters to a Niece, and Prayer to the Virgin of 
Chartres, by Henry Adams, ’58, with a Niece’s Mem- 
ories, by Mabel LeFarge. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. Cloth, 134 pp. $2.50. 

Contemporary Verse Anthology: Favourite Poems 
Selected from the Magazine ‘Contemporary Verse” 
1916-1920. With an introduction by Charles Whar- 
ton Stork, A.M. ’03. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1920. Cloth, 264 pp. 

On the Art of Reading, by Sir Arthur Quuller- 
Couch, M.A. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1920. Boards, 250 pp. $3.00. 

The Ship “‘ Tyre”: A Study in the Commerce of the 
Bible, by Wilfred H. Schoff, ’94. New York and 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1920. Cloth, 
154 pp. 

River Verses, by Lowell Starr, 17. Boston: Rich- 
ard G. Badger, 1920. Cloth, illustrated, 44 pp. 
$1.35. 

The Happy Hunting Grounds, by Kermit Roose- 
velt, 12. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. 
Cloth, illustrated, 182 pp. $1.75. 

Theodore Roosevelt and His Time, Shown in his 
own Letters, by Joseph Bucklin Bishop. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. Two vols. Cloth, il- 
lustrated, $10.00. 


MARRIAGES. 


*,%* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GrapuaTEs’ MAGazing, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 
1869. William Hammatt Simmons to 

‘Lucy H. Wheeler, at Bangor, Me., 
Sept. 28, 1920. 
1889. Frederick Green to Lois Shepard, at 
Plattsburg, N.Y., Sept. 7, 1920. 
1890. Winthrop Edwards Fiske to Mabel 
Cilley, at Exeter, N.H., Sept. 4, 
1920. 


[ December, 


1891. Angelo Hale to Lydia Woodbury 
Hyde, at Wellesley, Sept. 1, 1920. 

1892. Edward Sands Townsend to Karey 
Newell Lee Iselin, at New York, 
N.Y., Oct. 11, 1919. 

1892. Charles Cobb Walker to Heléne 
Whitehouse, at Mt. Kisco, N.Y., 
Oct. 23, 1920. 

1895. Edwin Sherrill Dodge to Mrs. Mar- 
garet Harrison Child, at Westwood, 
Sept. 21, 1920. 

1896. Fred Robert Jouett to Leah 
Rowland Waterbury, at Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y., Sept. 30, 1920. 

1898. Edward Lawrence Logan to Cecelia 
Frances Mullen, at Waltham, Sept. 
4, 1920. 

1900. William Stocker Clough to Leonora 
G. Ronzer, at Orange, N.J., May 15, 
1920. 

1900. Charles Edward Nixdorff to Eliza- 
beth M. Schroeder, at New York, 
N.Y., in June, 1920. 

1900. Asa Dupuy Watkins to Dorothea 
Day, at Catskill, N.Y., Oct. 6, 
1920. 

[1900.] John Taylor Williams to Helen 
E. Hagan, at New Haven, Conn., 
Aug. 11, 1920. 

1901. Bradford Hale Ellis to Bernice G. 
Palmer, at Galt, Ont., Canada, 
July 14, 1920. 

1901. Arthur Holmes Morse to Alma 
Katherine Meier, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, June 5, 1920. 

1902. Charles David Russell to Barbara 
Barnet, at New York, N.Y., Sept. 
15, 1920. 

1904. Richard Cunningham Ware to 
Marjory Cabot, at Milton, June 
28, 1920. 

[1906.] Eliot Cross to Martha McCook, 
at Tuxedo Park, N.Y., Aug. 15, 
1920. 

1906. Willard Stephen Parker to Ellen 
Pratt, at Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Oct. 
11, 1920. 

1906. Clarence Hale Sutherland to Mar- 
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1907. 
1907. 
1907. 


1908. 
1908. 


1908. 
1908. 
1909. 
1909. 
1909. 
1910. 
1910. 
— 
1911. 
1911. 


1912. 


garet Townsend, at Ipswich, Sept. 
14, 1920. 

Thomas Francis Dwyer, Jr., to 
Josephine Horgan, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 5, 1920. 

Wilkins Jones to Charlotte Mary 
Mercer Reyburn, at St. Louis, Mo., 
Oct. 13, 1920. 

William Ross Lawton to Mildred 
Townsend Jones, at Roslindale, 
Oct. 30, 1920. 

Horatio Alden to Evelyn Clark 
Pike, at Lubec, Me.,-Oct. 27, 1920. 
Rudolph Altrocchi to Julia Cooley, 
at Chicago, IIl., Aug. 26, 1920. 
Henderson Inches to Elizabeth 
Ayer, at Bath, England, Aug. 7, 
1920. 

Abraham Edward Pinanski_ to 
Viola Rottenberg, at Boston, Aug. 
10, 1920. 

Jeremiah Augustine Greene to 
Frances G. Smith, at Cambridge, 
Sept. 22, 1920. 

Norman Harrower to Mrs. Harriet 
Greeley Crocker, at Ogunquit, Me., 
Sept. 4, 1920. 

Arthur Benedict McCormick to 
Ruth H. Johnson, at Waltham, 
Sept. 17, 1920. 

Samuel Horton Brown, Jr., to 
Marian Arnold Martin, at Marble- 
head, Sept. 25, 1920. 

Stanley Rausch Howard to Edna 
A. Thomas, at Wollaston, Nov. 1, 
1920. 

Frank Erskine Crawford to Louise 
Ives Welles, at Marshfield, June 
26, 1920. 

Henry Forster to Helena Livingston 
Fish, at Garrison-on-Hudson, N.Y., 
Aug. 28, 1920. 

George Russell Harding to Alice 
Cunningham, at Boston, Sept. 8, 
1920. 

William Cameron Blackett to Pris- 
cilla Badger, at Chestnut Hill, Oct. 
14, 1920. 
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1912. 
1912. 
1912. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1915. 


1915. 
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Edgar Colby Knowlton to Mildred 
Mason Hunt, at Fall River, Sert. 
8, 1920. 

Fabyan Packard toEdna N.Sypher- 
Kane, at North Andover, Sept. 12, 
1920. 

Philip Hales Suter to Amy O. 
Bradley, at Brattleboro, Vt., Aug. 
28, 1920. 

Robert Bowser to Ruth Deane 
Gates, at Amherst, Oct. 23, 1920. 
John Coulson, Jr., to Margaret 
Moore, at Medford, Sept. 11, 1920. 
George Ernest Fahys, Jr., to Kath- 
ryn Louise Jackson, at Brookville, 
N.Y., Sept. 14, 1920. 

Charles Gouverneur Hoffman to 
Lydia Vosburgh Smith, at New 
York, N.Y., Oct. 20, 1920. 

John Munroe to Adelaide Sedg- 
wick, at Port Chester, N.Y., Sept. 
25, 1920. 

Theodore Clark Richards to Doro- 
thy: Allen, at Waltham, Sept. 2, 
1920. 

Henry Russell Amory to Marina 
Dupré de Oliviera Partridge, at 
London, England, Aug. 4, 1920. 
Charles Barnes Blanchard to The- 
resa Weld, at Chestnut Hill, Oct. 
16, 1920. 

Arthur Graham Carey to Elizabeth 
Foster Millet, at Cambridge, Aug. 
30, 1920. 

Winthrop Faulkrer to Margaret E. 
Jacobs, at Cobourg, Ont., Canada, 
Sept. 7, 1920. 

Ericsson Frizell McLaughlin to 
Elinor Foster, at Evanston, IIl., 
Sept. 11, 1920. 

Richardson Morris to Margaret 
Faulkner, at Keene, N.H., Sept. 
25, 1920. 

James Francis Conway to Ellen E. 
McQuade, at Lowell, Aug. 31, 1920. 
Almus Pratt Evans, Jr., to Mar- 
garet Longfellow Strong, at Roque 
Bluffs, Me., Aug. 4, 1920. 
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1915. Robert Henry Johnston Holden to 
Eleanor H. Harley, at Shirley 
Centre, Oct. 9, 1920. 

1915. Robert Winthrop Kean to Eliza- 
beth Stuyvesant Howard, at New 
York, N.Y., Oct. 18, 1920. 

1915. John Everett Rogers to Helen 
Healey Corcoran, at Worcester, 
Oct. 20, 1920. 

1915. Richard Sanger to Lonni W. 
Wheeler, at San Francisco, Cal., 
July 22, 1920. 

1915. William Tecumseh Sherman Thorn- 
dike to Katherine Hunt, at Au- 
burn, N.Y., Oct. 9, 1920. 

1915. Ralph Preston Wentworth to Ella 
Mary Luderman, at Sedalia, Mo., 
June 2, 1920. 

1916. Warren Dudley Arnold to Eleanor 
Thomas Baker, at Chestnut Hill, 
Oct. 2, 1920. 

1916. William Rotch Bullard to Hilda 
Greenleaf, at Boston, Nov. 4, 1920. 

1916. Frederic Joseph Crehan jo Abigail 
T. Collins, at Boston, Aug. 17, 
1920. 

1916. Schuyler Dillon to Constance War- 
ren, at Greenbush, Aug. 28, 1920. 

[1916.] Donald Nelson Gilbert to Alice 
May Faulkner, at South Paris, Me., 
Aug. 5, 1920. 

1916. Carl Eldon Griffin to Helen La 
Monte Ely, at Oswego, N.Y., June 
29, 1920. 

1916. Willard Samuel Putnam to Doro- 
thy Gardner Crouch, at Rochester, 
N.Y., Sept. 7, 1920. 

1917. Emanuel Bernard to Dorothy 
Gypson Gordon, at New York, 
N.Y., July 25, 1920. 

1917. Harold Raymond Caley to Ruth 
S. Reed, at Whitman, May 1, 1920. 

1917. Newton Prouty Darling to Mar- 
cella Hathaway Foster, at Wor- 
cester, Oct. 9, 1920. 

1917. Alden Simonds Foss to Dorothy 
Parker Tenney, at Boston, Oct. 16, 
1920. 


[ December, 


1917. Joseph Gerard Green to Cyrilla R. 
Mitsch, at Boston, Aug. 14, 1920. 

1917. Horace Goodwin Killam to Marcia 
C. Holt, at Cambridge, Sept. 11, 
1920. . 

1917. Allen Potter to Emily Tillinghast, 
at Boston, Oct. 30, 1920. 

1917. William Payne Thompson Preston 
to Fanny Taylor Baldwin, at Mt. 
Kisco, N.Y., Sept. 25, 1920. 

1918. Thacher Nelson to Winnifred Alli- 
son, at Harwichport, June 5, 1920. 

1918. Dominic William Rich to Helen 
Elizabeth Gilbert, at New York, 
N.Y., June 12, 1920. 

1919. Edmund Billings, Jr., to Elise Gar- 
ceau, at Dedham, Oct. 16, 1920. 

[1919.] Henry Augustus Gowing to 
Muriel Fiske Livermore, at Boston, 
Oct. 7, 1920. 

1919. Robert Ellsworth Gross to Mary 
Bradford Palmer, at West Newton, 
Oct. 4, 1920. 

1919. William Christian Heppenheimer, 
Jr., to Frances Ruxton, at East- 
hampton, L.I., N.Y., Sept. 28, 1920. 

1919. Joseph Henry Poett Howard, Jr., 
to Helene Louise Martin, at Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa., Oct. 23, 1920. 

1919. William Coit Hubbard to Elizabeth 
Musgrave Merrill, at Duluth, 
Minn., Sept. 25, 1920. 

[1919.] John Pickering tu Ruth Benson, 
at Salem, Oct. 9, 1920. 

{1919.| James Pierce Stearns, 2d, to 
Esther Vinal Fennessy, at Brook- 
line, Oct. 6, 1920. 

1919. Leland Anton Whitney to Dorothy 
E. Messer, at Concord, Sept. 4, 
1920. 

1920. Harrison Otis Apthorp to Marion 
Wheeler Stevens, at Boston, Oct. 
2, 1920. 

1920. Stephen Paine to Priscilla Davies, 
at Reading, Sept. 30, 1920. 

[1922.] Richard Neal Greenwood to 
Bessie Marion Simms, at Boston, 
Oct. 23, 1920. 
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LL.B. 1900. Weld Allen Rollins to Isabel 
Wardner, at Boston, Oct. 26, 1920. 

S.T.B. 1916. Douglas Le Tell Rights to 
Cecil Burton, at Kentland, Ind., 
June 15, 1920. 

Ph.D. 1917. Alfred Wandtke to Alice 
Jane Dinsmore, at Lewiston, Me., 
June 16, 1920. 

M.D. 1917. Edwin Porter Buchanan to 
Marian Vesta Bayley, at Boston, 
Oct. 16, 1920. 

M.D. 1919. Clarence Wyman Fipphen to 
Ethel Dole, at Concord, N.H., Oct. 
2, 1920. 

S.L.A. 1919-1920. Wayne Charles Hols- 
worth to Doris Eleanor Campbell, 
at Windsor, Conn., Aug. 27, 1920. 

A.M. 1920. Gordon Enoch Gates to 
Helen Louise Baldwin, at Bangor, 
Me., Sept. 7, 1920. 


NECROLOGY. 


Deaths of Graduates and Temporary Mem- 
bers during the past three months, 
with some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously reported. 

Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University. 

Any one having information of the decease of a 
Graduate or Temporary Member of any department 
of the University is asked to send it to the Editor 
of the Quinquennial Catalogue, Harvard College 
Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Henry Herbert Edes, Editor-in-Chief. 





Graduates, 


The College. 


1852. William Gardner Choate, LL.B., b. 
30 Aug., 1830, at Salem; d. at Wall- 
ingford, Conn., 14 Nov., 1920. 

1855. Benjamin Smith Lyman, b. 1 Dec., 
1835, at Northampton; d. at 
Chellenham, Pa., 30 Aug., 1920. 

1856. Francis Howe Johnson, b. 15 Jan., 
1835, at Boston; d. at Washington, 
D.C., 27 Oct., 1920. 

1856. Arthur Searle, A.M., b. 21 Oct., 
1837, at London, England; d. at 
Cambridge, 23 Oct., 1920. 

1858. Seth Miller Murdock, b. 6 Aug., 


Necrology. 


1859. 


1860. 


1860. 
1866. 
1867. 


1867. 


1869 


1869. 


1872. 


1878. 


1874. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1879. 
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1836, at Boston; d. at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., 28 Aug., 1919. 

Andrew Janes Lathrop, A.M., b. 
19 March, 1836, at Boston; d. at 
Waltham, 14 Oct., 1920. 

Henry Stephen Mackintosh, A.M., 
b. 11 Jan., 1838, in Sandwich 
Islands; d. at Newton, 24 Oct., 
1920. 

Henry George Spaulding, Grad. 
Div. S., b. 28 May, 1837, at Spen- 
cer; d. at Brookline, 13 Sept., 1920. 
John Larkin Thorndike, LL.B., b. 
“7 July, 1844, at Boston; d. at 
Manchester, 24 Oct., 1920. 
William Edward Ellison, b. 30 
June, 1845, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
21 Sept., 1920. 

Charles Sibley Gage, b. 1 Jan., 
1845, at Concord, N.H.; d. at 
Concord, N.H., 6 Sept., 1920. 
Henry Franklin Burt, A.M., b. 22 
Mar., 1847, at Taunton; d. at Taun- 
ton, 22 Oct., 1920. 

William Hammatt Simmons, b. 
27 Dec., 1848, at Springfield; d. at 
Bangor, Me., 4 Oct., 1920. 

Merton Spencer Keith, b. 27 Jan., 
1851, at No. Bridgewater; d. at 
Cambridge, 15 Nov., 1920. 

Robert Alexander Barnard Dayton, 
b. 1 Jan., 1853, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 5 Sept., 
1920. 

Robert Alexander Southworth, b. 
6 May, 1852, at Medford; d. at 
Little Boar’s Head, N.H., 25 Aug., 
1920. 

Henry Arnott Chisholm, b. 18 Nov. 
1851, at Montreal, Can.; d. at Yo- 
kohama, Japan, 28 Sept., 1920. 
Ernest Szemelenyi, M.E., b. 25 
June, 1852, at Baltimore, Md.; d. 
at Washington, D.C., 15 Nov., 1919. 
Frank Eugene Chase, b. 16 March, 
1856, at Boston; d. at Brookline, 
7 Oct., 1920. 

Walter Conway Prescott, b. 13 
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1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1883. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1894. 


1896. 
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Aug., 1857, at No. Conway, N.H.; 
d. at Newton, 22 Oct., 1920. 
Charles Stevenson Davis, b. 1 Jan., 
1858, at Plymouth; d. at Plymouth, 
11 Sept., 1920. 

Frederic Wood Hardy, b. 23 Jan., 
1859, at Boston; d. at Makawao 
Maui, Hawaiian Islands, 3 April, 
1920. 

Charles Armstrong Snow, b. 23 
Sept., 1862, at Boston; d. at Nan- 
tucket, 1 Sept., 1920. 

George Ebenezer Howe, LL.B., b. 
5 Feb., 1862, at Brattleboro, Vt.; 
d. at Cambridge, 4 Oct., 1920. 
Charles Francis Morse, M.D., b. 
23 Feb., 1861, at Boston; d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 9 Oct:, 1920. 
Frederick Wires Brown, LL.B., b. 
11 Oct., 1867, at Underhill, Vt.; d. 
at West Newton, 9 Oct., 1920. 
Grahame Jones, b. 2 Mar., 1868, at 
Chicago, IIll.; d. at Isle of Wight, 
England, 9 Sept., 1920. 

Edward Calvin Moen, b. 12 Oct., 
1870, at Elizabeth, N.J.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 20 Oct., 1920. 
Charles King Morrison, b. 24 June, 
1867, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 18 Oct., 1920. 
Henry Staples Potter, b. 5 Nov., 
1870, at Boston; d. at Southboro, 
23 Aug., 1920. 

Ambrose Collyer Dearborn, b. 31 
Jan., 1873, at Melrose; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 19 Sept., 1920. 
Francis Crump Lucas, b. 14 Nov., 
1868, -at Columbus, Ind.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 12 June, 1920. 
Harry Edward Sears, M.D., b. 11 
April, 1870, at Boston; d. at 
Beverly, 20 Oct., 1920. 

Walter Sydney Johnson, b. 29 Nov., 
1871, at Minneapolis, Minn.; d. at 
Los Angeles, Cal., 17 Sept., 1920. 
Bion Bradbury Howard, b. 17 
July, 1874, at Millbury; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 14 April, 1920. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1899. 


1903. 


1903. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


1910. 


1917. 


1865. 


[ December, 


Ezra Millard, b. 10 Sept., 1877, at 
Omaha, Nebr.; d. at Omaha, Nebr., 
2 June, 1920. 

Moncure Robinson, b. 3 Feb., 
1876, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Vichy, France, 11 Aug., 1920. 
Guy Hamilton Scull, b. 2 Nov., 
1876, at Boston; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 29 Oct., 1920. 

Edward Harmon Virgin, b. 13 July, 
1876, at Jamaica Plain; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 14 Nov., 1920. 

Cyrus Brewster, b. 18 Dec., 1880, 
at Derby, Conn.; d. at Derby, 
Conn., 2 Aug., 1920. 

Carroll Livingston Perkins, LL.B., 
b. 15 May, 1880, at Brookline; d. 
at Brookline, 16 Aug., 1920. 
Samuel Raphael Masstrangialo, 
LL.B., b. 7 Jan., 1883, at Boston; 
d. at Worcester, 6 Sept., 1920. 
Frederic Hall White, b. 20 Dec., 
1883, at Brooklyn, N.Y.; d. at 
Seattle, Wash., 18 Sept., 1920. 
Frederick Ernest Moir, b. 24 
Feb., 1886, at West Quincy; d. 
at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., 8 Nov., 
1920. 

Gordon Ware, b. 21 Sept., 1886, at 
Milton; d. at Paris, France, 18 
Aug., 1920. 

Nathaniel Fellowes Davis, LL.B., 
b. 7 Sept., 1886, at Boston; d. at 
Coblenz, Germany, 28 Aug., 1920. 
Henry Young Masten, b. 16 Jan., 
1890, at Portland, Ore.; d. at Red- 
lands, Cal., 26 June, 1920. 

John Silas Reed, b. 22 Oct., 1887, 
at Portland, Ore.; d. at Moscow, 
Russia, 17 Oct., 1920. 

John Stacy Brown, b. 18 Nov., 
1894, at Newport, R.I.; d. at Cal- 
cutta, India, 5 Nov., 1920. 


Scientific School. 
George Gilbert Davis, b. 30 Aug., 
1844, at North Andover; d. at 
North Andover, 30 Sept., 1920. 











XUM 
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1920.] Necrology. 


1873. William Earl Dodge Scott, d. at 
Shawnee, Pa., in 1910. 

1874. Warren Delano, b. 11 July, 1852; 
d. at Barrytown, N.Y., 9 Sept., 
1920. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1899. Prentiss Cheney Hoyt, A.M., b. 1 
Aug., 1869, at Addison, Vt.; d. at 
West Boylston, 11 June, 1920. 

1902. George William Bell, A.M., b. 8 
Apr., 1873, at Buffalo, N.Y.; d. at 
Stoneham, 5 Nov., 1920. 

1910. Frank Seay, A.M., b. 17 Dec., 1881, 
at New Orleans, La.; d. at Dallas, 
Texas, 14 Feb., 1920. 

1918. Julius Schmittle Hoffman, A.M., b. 
23 Oct., 1896, at New Orleans, La.; 
d. at Cambridge, 29 June, 1920. 


Business School. 
1915. Matthias Wisen Baker, b. 20 Oct., 
1888, at Mystic, Conn.; d. at 
Saranac Lake, N.Y., 14 Oct., 1920. 


Medical School. 


1859. Walter Wesselhoeft, b. in 1838, at 
Weimer, Germany; d. at Sand- 
wich, 17 Aug., 1920. 

1866. Sylvanus Heath, b. 23 Sept., 1838, 
at Franklin Falls, N.H.; d. at 
Gilman, IIl., 16 June, 1910. 

1868. Neil Sutherland, d. at Edmonton, 
Alberta, Can., 10 Sept., 1920. 

1870. Stephen William Hayes, b. at 
County Cork, Ireland; d. at New 
Bedford, 2 Nov., 1920. 

1870. Herbert Smith, b. 4 July, 1847, at 
Hamilton, Bermuda; d. at Burin 
North, Nfld., 22 May, 1916. 

1871. Edward Mortimer Paterson, b. 17 
July, 1844, in Pictou Co., N.S.; d. 
at San José, Cal., 24 April, 1916. 

1872. Matthew Law Macfarland, b. at 
Kingston, Kings Co., N.B.; d. at 
West End, St. John, N.B., 12 
April, 1916. 

1874. William Edward Moseley, b. 22 


1875. 


1879. 


1881. 


— 


1882. 


1882. 


1892. 


1893. 


1899. 


1904. 


1905. 


1861. 


1877. 


1883. 


1912. 


1914. 
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May, 1848, at Petersham; d. at 
Baltimore, Md., 10 Feb., 1916. 
Frederick Morse Wilson, b. 8 
Dec., 1850, at Hebron, Me.; d. at 
Ancon, Panama, 30 Dec., 1917. 
Wyllis Gilbert Eaton, b. 23 Feb., 
1854, at Lawrence; d. at Lowell, 
26 June, 1916. 

Charles Henry Call, b. 1858, at 
Warner, N.H.; d. at Greeley, Colo., 
17 April, 1917. 

Henry Winslow Boutwell, b. 2 Aug. 
1848, at Lyndeboro, N.H.; d. at 
Manchester, N.H., 3 Nov., 1920. 
Charles Frederic Denny, b. 26 
Nov., 1857, at Keokuk, Ia.; d. at 
Los Angeles, Cal., 24 March, 1917. 
Emil Carl Fraser Ruppel, b. 9 April, 
1859, at Saarbrucken, Germany; d. 
at Lynn, 10 Oct., 1920. 

John Bernard Donnelly, b. 27 Oct., 
1866, at Fitchburg; d. at Gardner, 
1 Aug., 1917. 

John William Foss, b. 17 June, 1862, 
at Barrington, N.H.; d. 22 Jan., 
1920. 

Edwin Lewis Drowne, b. in 1878, 
at East Boston; d. at Boston, 24 
Oct., 1920. , 

George Kelsea Hildreth, b. 7 
March, 1880, at Lisbon, N.H.; d. 
at New York, N.Y., 6 April, 1917. 


Law School. 


Thomas Fry Tobey, b. 15 Sept., 
1840, at Providence, R.I.; d. at 
Sea Isle City, N.J., 7 June, 1920. 
Charles Ross Darling, b. 15 Nov., 
1853, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Newton Centre, 22 Aug., 1920. 
Alpheus Henry Snow, b. 8 Nov., 
1859, at Claremont, N.H.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 19 Aug., 1920. 
Theodore Campbell Carey, b. 2 
Nov., 1888, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. 10 Sept., 1916. 

Robert Givens Argo, b. 19 Nov., 
1881, at Taint Lick, N.Y.; d. at 
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1916. 


1877. 


1903. 


1870. 


1881. 


1886. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


Necrology. 


Colorado Springs, Colo., 13 July, 
1920. 

Shelton Hale, b. 11 Jan., 1891, at 
Rogersville, Tenn.; d. at Windsor, 
Vt., 12 Sept., 1920. 


Divinity School. 
Lyman Bronson Hall, b. 10 Aug., 
1852, at Richmond, Vt.; d. near 
Birmingham, O., 3 July, 1920. 


Honorary Degree. 
Winthrop Murray Crane, LL.D., 
b. 23 April, 1853, at Dalton; d. at 
Dalton, 2 Oct., 1920. 


Cemporarp Flembers, 


The College. 
Harry Frank Newhall, b. 21 Jan, 
1849, at Minneapolis, Minn.; d. at 
Minneapolis, Minn., 8 July, 1920. 
Edward Ridgley, b. 3 Nov., 1859, 
at Springfield, Ill.; d. at Spring- 
field, Ill., 11 July, 1920. 
Robert Milton Parks, b. 23 July, 
1858, at Bedford, Ind.; d. at 
Louisville, Ky., 15 Aug., 1917. 
Arthur Lawrence Woods, b. 15 
Feb., 1870, at Boston; d. at Arling- 
ton, 24 Oct., 1920. 
Walter Eugene Rowley, b. 11 
July, 1867, at Richmond; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 9 Oct., 1920. 
Henry Ingersoll Waite, b. 27 
Sept., 1868; d. 30 Sept., 1920. 
Charles Arthur Bliss, b. 26 Oct., 
1867, at Newburyport; d. at 
Newburyport, 10 Oct., 1920. 
Arthur Babson Horton, b. 25 Aug., 
1871, at Boston; d. at London, 
England, 9 Sept., 1920. 
Leeds Vaughan Waters, b. 6 Jan., 
1873, at Brooklyn, N.Y.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 3 Nov., 1920. 
George Tilly Rice, b. 4 July, 1873, 
in England; d. at Westwood, 20 
Sept., 1920. 


[ December, 


1896. Ambrose Edward Roberts, b. 8 
Nov., 1873, at Bangor, Me.; d. at 
Boston, 5 Nov., 1920. 

1902. James Edward Myers, b. 24 Aug., 
1880, at Collinsville, Conn.; d. at 
Brattleboro, Vt., 4 Jan., 1919. 

1913. Charles Pierpont Punchard, b. 3 
June, 1885, at Framingham; d. at 
Denver, Colo., 12 Nov., 1920. 

1917. Rees Williams, b. 2 Mar., 1891, at 
Howells, N.Y.; d. at Concord, 
N.H., 3 Oct., 1918. 

1919. David Sidney Laird, b. 14 Oct., 
1897, at Summerside, P.E.I.; d. at 
Marblehead, 8 Aug., 1920. 

1919. Robert Gurdon Thomson, b. 12 
Sept., 1897, at Glasgow, Mo.; d. at 
St. Louis, Mo., 16 Feb., 1920. 


Scientific School. 


1862-64. Joseph Lincoln Colby, b. 24 
Feb., 1846, at Boston; d. at New- 
ton, 8 Oct., 1920. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1913-15. George William Nasmyth, b. 9 
July, 1882, at Cleveland, O.; d. at 
Geneva, Switzerland, 20 Sept., 
1920. 


Business School. 


1909-10. Harold Clarkson Hiatt, b. 22 
’ Apr., 1889, at Wilmington, O.; 
d. at Wilmington, O., 26 July, 

1915. 


Medical School. 

1861-62.) Charles Henry Newhall, b. 24 

1867-69.) Oct., 1838, at Lincoln; d. at 
Newton Highlands, 11 May, 
1920. 

1867-68. John Cameron MacDougall, b. 
29 May, 1850, at Whycocomagh, 
Cape Breton; d. at Truro, N.S., 
5 Feb., 1917. 

1867-70. William Leon Sweet, b. at 
Attleboro; d. at Roslindale, 13 
Sept., 1920. 
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1920.] 


1898-01. 


1874-75. 


1899-00. 


1858-60. 


1858-60. 


1860-62. 


1865-66. 


1866-68. 


1880-81. 


1903-06. 


1906-09. 


1875-76. 


1908-09. 
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Eugene Aloysius Bickford, d. 
6 Nov., 1914. 


Dental School. 


Charles William Bradley, b. 22 
June, 1850, at Haverhill; d. at 
Newton, 17 Sept., 1920. 

George Weston Burpee, b. 19 
Jan., 1879, at New London, 
N.H.; last heard from in 1910. 


Law School. 
William Hamersley, b. 9 Sept., 
1838, at Hartford, Conn.; d. at 
Hartford, Conn., 17 Sept., 
1920. 
Edward Bagley Merrill, b. 25 
Jan., 1835, at New Bedford; d. 
at New York, N.Y., 7 Nov., 
1920. 
Thomas Maynard Gill, b. 18 
Sept., 1837, at Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
d. at New Orleans, La., 31 Dec., 
1915. 
Solon Bancroft, b. at Read- 
ing, ; d. at Reading, 1 Nov., 
1920. 
Charles Clark Spellman, b. 
4 Dec., 1843, at South Wil- 
braham; d. at Springfield, 13 
Sept., 1920. 
Frederick Henry Richardson, 
b. 22 July, 1861, at Rutland, 
Vt.; d. at Rutland, Vt., 11 Aug., 
1914. 
Laurence Levi Brown, b. 22 
March, 1880, at Adams; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 20 March, 
1919. 
Timothy Daly, b. 5 March, 
1881, at Lawrence; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 17 Oct., 1920. 


Divinity School. 
Bradish .Calvin Ward, b. 14 
June, 1824, in Mass.; d. at Spo- 
kane, Wash., 31 Oct., 1920. 
Naokatsu Kubushiro, b. 11 Feb., 


1880, at Kumamoto, Japan; d. 
at Tokyo, Japan, 3 June, 1920. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Eliot Wadsworth, ’98, has been elected 
president of the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion. 

Henry Guy, Dean of the Faculty of 
Letters and Professor of French Literature 
at the University of Toulouse, has been 
appointed French Exchange Professor at 
Harvard this year. 

A course of lectures, with practical 
exercises and demonstrations, for teachers 
of the blind and workers with the blind is 
being given in the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. 

Charles Macfie Campbell, of Johns 
Hopkins University, has been appointed 
Professor of Psychiatry at the Harvard 
Medical School. 

Felix Frankfurter, LL.B ’06, has been 
appointed Byrne Professor of Adminis- 
trative Law. 

Prof. George C. Whipple has returned 
to Harvard after an absence of eight 
months, during which he has been chief of 
the Division of Sanitation of the League 
of Red Cross Societies, with headquarters 
at Geneva, Switzerland. 

General Marie Emile Fayolle, personal 
emissary of Marshal Foch to the United 
States, was the guest of Harvard Univer- 
sity on October 8. 

The Latin versions of the terms in 
which the honorary degrees were con- 
ferred on Commencement are as follows: 
Artium Magistrum: 

ALEXANDRUM CAMPBELL KING: alterum ex 
duobus illis militibus Americanis qui primi a Gallis 
cruce bellica condonati sunt, qui ipse in eo primo 
in quo nostrates ceciderunt certamine proeliatus 
non modo nunquam postea aberat, si acrius pug- 
nandum esset, sed hac sua atque avita virtute elatus 
idem qui nomen inter gregarios ediderat ad gradum 
tribuni militaris ascendit necnon inter legatos primi 
exercitus adscriptus est. 

Artium Magistrum: 

Evcenrum Hanes Suita: Scholae Dentium Med- 
icine apud nos Decanum, quam scholam per omnes 
tenuitates rerum viginti quinque annorum insigni 
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pietate ita ornavit aedificioque exstruxit ut ea inter 
omnes nunc vere emineat. 
Scientiae Doctorem: 

Heemannum Micuaevem Biaos: virum medi- 
cinae artis peritissimum, qui valetudini nostrae non 
suae diligentissime inserviens contra phthisin com- 
minus dimicavit permultisque macie laborantibus 
opem et salutem attulit. 


Sacrosanctae Theologiae Doctorem: 

Rerum Marraarum Jones: Philosophiae Pro- 
fessorem e Collegeo Haverfordiano, qui a cultu atque 
religione pueri per fidem efficacem usque ad sapien- 
tiam illam divinam et rite maturatam paulatim pro- 
vectus est. 

Socrosanctae Theologiae Doctorem: 

Ernestcm DeWitt Burton: Novi Testamenti 
Interpretandi Professorem Chicaginiensem, qui 
multos iam per annos ipsos doctores erudiit studio- 
que doctrinae inflammavit atque dilucide omnia ex- 
plicavit quae et Graeci et Christiani ad scientiam 
animae contulerint. 

Legum Doctorem: 

Rospertum Somers Brooxinos: Universitatis et 
Scholae Medicae Washingtoniae fautorem guber- 
natoremque, qui res gravissimas administrando se 
vitae hominum amicum liberalem prudentemque 
praestitit. 

Legum Doctorem: 

Roscoe Pounp: Scholae Legum apud nos De- 
canum, et iuris et herbarum peritissimum, qui iudi- 
candi praecipiendi scribendi immo cunctarum 
artium studiosus non modo obtinuit ut ampliora 
semper in regna valeret ius civile sed totam iuris 
scientiam in suae propriae provinciam formam 
redegit. 

Scientiae Doctorem: 

Guitretmcem Witurams Keen: ducem medicum 
tribus in bellis, Civili Hispanensi atque hoc ultimo, 
optime meritum, qui inter Americanos artis chirur- 
gicae peritos summos gradatim honores assecutus 
est. 

Legum Doctorem: 

FRANKLIN Knicut LANE: rebus domesticis prae- 
positum, cui per viginti annos rei publicae inser- 
vienti nil aliud nisi rei publicae commodum spec- 
tanti quod agrum publicum et conservavit et lae- 
tiorem reddidit, gratiam maximam habebunt 
posteri. 

Legum Doctorem: 

Ionannem IosepHumM PERSHING: qui occurrens 
bello maioris instrumenti et apparatus quam cui- 
quam eorum quae duces Americani antea gesserant, 
omnem infregit difficultatem, atque cum tirone exer- 
citu contra hostes atrocissimos ad depugnandum 


Varia. 


[ December, 


provocatus ipse impetum facere ausus fugientes 
usque ad Sedanum persecutus est. 


VARIA. 


A member of the Class of 1878 writes 
as follows: 


The article by Professor Palmer on William 
James, in the current number of the magazine 
brings to me more of the James of the classroom 
than anything I have yet seen and induces me to 
give a little of my own experience there. 

I took Natural History 3 in the college year, 
1877-1878, then held in some basement room in 
the museum building; if I remember rightly the 
course was on “‘comparative anatomy of verte- 
brates”; however the catalog of those days will 
give the exact nature of the course; the text books 
were Mivart’s Anatomy and Huxley’s Physiol- 
ogy; these books, by the way, received but little 
attention in the classroom, for the lecturer could 
but feel hampered by the tediousness of such class 
work and launched out, at almost any occasion, into 
a lecture which took shape gradually in a course on 
evolution; these lectures were clear and illuminating 
and, as the lecturer was enthusiastic on the subject, 
did not fail to kindle a reflection of that enthusi- 
asm in his hearers. It is in this connection that 
I am led, after this preamble, to mention an anec- 
dote about James that typifies him to some degree; 
many of the students of those days may recall the 
incident. 

The examination paper was in two parts compris- 
ing in all five questions, four of which were on the 
subject matter of the course itself, while the fifth 
called for a brief essay on evolution; the student 
could select either the first four questions or the 
fifth. What happened! A number of men gave 
answers to all five questions and were marked 
(mirabile dictu) accordingly, so that astonishing 
results of 105 per cent up to a maximum of 125 per 
cent were obtained. The value of the first four 
questions was 25 per cent each making the required 
100 per cent; tne value of the fifth question was 100 
per cent but James had marked all five question’ 
ona value of 25 per cent each. When the matter 
was brought to James’ attention, he waved cheer- 
fully the matter aside with the remark that he would 
make it all right by a basis of 100 per cent for the 
five questions. Many of us who had complied ex- 
actly with the requirements of the paper, felt that 
we had not been exactly treated with fairness, but 
the matter passed over soon with a smile that it was 
one on James. 








